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T.  &  I.  CLARK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  SOLE  AGENTS 


Short  History  of  Christian  flissions 

From  Abraham  and  Paul  to  Carry,  Living¬ 
stone,  AND  Duff.  By  George  Smith.  Cr. 
8vo.  fl.OO. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament: 

“The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.”  By  Prof.  F.  Godet, 
D.D.  Authorized  translation.  8vo.  $4.50  net. 
“AnvihioK  thdt  comes  from  Dr  Godet  is  sure  to  re- 
oelvn  a  cordiil  welcome,  end  ciur  familiaiity  with  bis 
eloqueut  commentaries  prepares  us  to  spprec  ate  very 
highly  a  work  in  wbich  be  gattirrM  up  the  batve»to(a 
lifoiime.”— Prolessor  Adknky,  in  The  (Vitlcol  Rtrinc. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian 
Faith 

By  Prof.  F.  Godet,  D.D.  Authorized  translation. 
New  and  cheaper  edition.  Crown  8vo.  $1.75. 
“For  devotioual  warmth  and  practical  appl'cition. 
Godet  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  among  foreign  Protfst- 
ants.”— The  Ouardtan. 

How  to  Read  the  Prophets: 

Being  the  Prophecies  Arranged  Chronologi¬ 
cally  in  Historical  Setting.  With  Explana¬ 
tions,  Maps,  and  Glossary.  By  Rev.  Buchanan 
Blake.  I.  The  Pre-Exilian  Minor  Prophets 
(with  Joel);  II.— Isaiah  (Chapters  I. -XXXIX.); 

III.  —  Jeremiah;  IV. —  Ezekiel;  V.- Isaiah 
(XL.-LXVI.)  and  The  Post-Exilian  Minor 
Prophets.  5  parts.  Cr.  8vo.  Each,  $1.50. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  New 
Testament  Apologetics 

By  Rev.  James  Macureoor,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Apology  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  etc.  8vo. 
$3.00. 

The  Critical  Review 

Edited  by  Prof.  S.  D.  F.  S.vlmond,  D.D.  Volume 

IV.  now  ready.  $2.00  net.  Containing  xhmrd 
Reviews  of  all  important  Theological  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  books  published  during  the  past  year, 
and  Notices  and  Record  of  Select  Literature,  liy 
the  EMitor.  Published  Quarterly.  Annual  (pre¬ 
paid)  subscription,  $1.50  net. 

“The  tdu'leiit  cf  theology  will  fin-1  it  a  most  trustwor¬ 
thy  guide.”— Spect<i/or. 


From  the  Exile  to  the  Advent 

The  History  of  tne  Jews  from  B.C.  588  to  Christ. 
By  Rev.  W'M.  F’airweather.  With  Map.  Cr. 
8vo.  80  cents. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead 

By  the  late  Prof.  W.  Milligan,  D.D.  Crowii  8vo. 
$1.75. 

“There  Is  a  touch  of  the  exact  scholar  on  ei’eiyva^e 
and  it  lirioga  out  beauty  that  is  truth,  and  tiutb  that  is 
beauty,  to  our  coutiuual  enjojment.” — Exponitnru  Timex, 

The  Earliest  Life  of  Christ  Ever  Com¬ 
piled  from  the  Four  Gospels 

Being  “The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.”  With  an 
Historical  and  Critical  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendix  by  Rev.  J.  Hamlyn  Hill,  B.D.  8vo. 
$4.00. 

The  Kingdom  of  God ; 

Ok,  The  Teaching  of  Christ  ac<x)rding  to  the 
Synoptical  Gospels.  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce, 
D.D.  12mo.  rJOO. 

The  Last  of  the  Prophets: 

A  Study  of  the  Life,  Teaching,  and  Character  of 
John  the  Baptist.  (New  volume  of  the  “Bible 
Class  Handbook”  Series.)  By  the  Rev.  .1. 
E'EATHKR.  Crown  8vo.  80  cents. 

Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences : 

Being  Apologetics  for  the  Times.  By  Rev.  Alex. 
Mair,  D.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  $2.25. 

The  Foreign  Theological  Library 

Containing  Translations  of  the  W’'orks  of  the  leading 
Continental  Theologians.  180  volumes.  $3.00 
each.  Detailed  lists  free. 

The  Expository  Times 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.vxiES  Hastings,  M.A.  Volumo  V. 
now  ready,  in  handsome  cloth  binding.  $2..50 
net. 

jV.  /!.— A  new  volume  commences  with  the 
issue  for  (^tober.  The  Editor  has  arraagetl  a 
brilliart  programme,  and  important  engage¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  scnolars  of  repute. 
Annual  (prepaid)  .subscriptions,  $1.50  net. 


yew  Catalogxif.  juxt  ixxtied,  free  hy  pout,  on  appllceUi-  n. 


*•»  Thexe  Txxikx  for  sale  hy  all  b<K)k*ellers,  or  will  be  xupplietl  by 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Mailed,  Postpaid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 


THK  80URCK  AND  FRUIT  OF  80BK0W.  By  the 
late  Arthur  Milchel'.  D.D.  squar**.  Whi'e  rloth. 
4t)cl8. 

THIS  TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OF  JFg*  N  CHRIST 
A  Devo'ionil  HLtorv  ot  our  Lord's  P  ssion.  By 
JamtsStalker,  I>.D.  321  pp  12  no  $1.60. 

FIVE  STARS  IN  A  LITTLE  POOL.  By  Edith  Car- 
riuglou.  With  22  uriKiual  illustratioua.  405  pp. 
12mt>.  $1.25. 

“The  author  has  the  kcack  of  making  her  children 
natural  and  intereating.”  BOOksellbk. 

WOMAN  IN  MISSIONS.  Papers  and  addreasea  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Woman's  Coagress  of  Missions  in 
Chicago,  Octolier,  1803.  Edited  by  Kev.  E  M. 
Wberrt,D.D.  229  pp.  12mo.  «l. 

THE  STARRY  SKIES.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  234  pp. 
12mo.  $1. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 


THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  APRIL. 


Home  Curiosities  of  Thinking.  By  Prof.  M.  Ai.lbn 
Stark,  M  D. 

Accounts  of  persons  witb  various  strange  baliurina- 
tious,  a  id  some  witb  a ‘■ingle  defective  or  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  faculty,  as  for  calculating  or  music. 

The  Successor  ot  the  Railway.  By  Afplkton 
Morgan. 

Sbowa  that  the  trolley  road  is  becoming  a  dangerous 
competitor  of  the  steam  line  over  rapidly  Inc  easii  g 
distances. 

Some  of  the  “Outliers”  among  Birds.  By  R.  W. 
SBurzLDT,  M.D.  Illustrated. 

Describes  tbe  kagu.  seri'-ma.  hammerhead,  lyre  bird 
ai  d  others  curious  in  plumage  or  habttn. 

The  Shad’s  Annual  Pilgrimage.  By  A.  H.  Gouradd. 

A  timely  art'cle  giving  many  interesting  facts  about  a 
favoriie  lood  fish. 


lO  E.  Z3d  street.  New  York. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 


BOSTON,  54  Bromfleld  St.  PHILA.,  1&12  Chestnut  St. 
ROCH USTERM  State  Kt.  CHICAOO.  211  213  Wabaah  Av. 

CINCINNATI.  176  Elm  St.  S.  FRANCISC0.735  Market  St. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 


FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECT!  Tf)  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR, TEACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  iHreulars. 


THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY,  I 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn- 


Plbasdkbs  of  the  Telescope,  IV :  Virgo  and  her 
Neighbors,  studies  of  Childhood.  VII :  Later 
Progress  in  Language.  The  Personal  Equation 
IN  Human  Truth.  Manual  Training.  II.  Ani¬ 
mals  THAT  LIVE  IN  Caves.  Commu.mcatkd  In¬ 
sanity.  Sketch  of  Prof.  Lardnek  Vanuxbm 
(with  Portrait). 

Editor's  Table;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Mis¬ 
cellany;  Notes;  Index  to  Volume  XLVI. 


80  eenta  a  number ;  $8,00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  BOOKS 


A  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  J. 
J.  JUSSERASU,  author  of  “The  English  Novel  in 
the  Time  of  Shakespeare,”  etc.,  etc.  To  be  com¬ 
plete  in  three  parts,  each  part  forming  one  vol¬ 
ume.  (Sold  separately.) 

Part  I.,  “From  the  Origins  to  the  Kenaissance.” 
8vo,  pp.  xxii.,  545.  With  frontispiece  in  photo¬ 
gravure.  $3.50. 

Parts  II.  and  III.,  (In  preparation.) 

“We  we'come  this  book  as  the  work  of  a  sympat belie 
and  gitte-t  scholar.  .  .  .  We  may  say,  witliout  cou- 
t-adiction.  that  the  marv. lions  story  of  our  lite'ature  in 
ts  vital  connection  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  tie 
English  p«ople  has  never  teen  treated  witb  a  greater 
union  of  conscienliou*  research,  minute  scholarship, 
llra-antness  of  humor,  picturesquecess  of  style,  slid 
syoipatbeiic  Intimacy.”— Lond-in  Dady  Chroniele. 

Social  England. 

.■\  Record  of  the  Pntgress  of  the  People  in  Heligion, 
Ijaws,  ]>;aming.  Arts,  Science,  Literiirure,  In¬ 
dustry,  Commerce,  and  Manners,  from  the  Ear¬ 
liest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  variou.s 
writers.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.,  some 
time  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  To 
be  completed  in  six  volumes.  Price  per  volume. 
$3..50.  (Sold  separately.) 

Vol.  III.  P'rom  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
Accession  of  James  I. 

The  Armenian  Crisis  in  Turkey. 

The  Massacre  of  1804 ;  its  Antecedents  and  Signifi¬ 
cance — with  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  enter  into  this  pha.se  of  tbe  Eastern 
Question.  By  Frederick  Davis  Greene,  M.A. 
With  twenty  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
a  new  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  16mo,  cloth,  $1.00: 
paper,  60  cents. 

Tbe  volume  is  rca'ly  a  ban-lbook  on  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion,  various  phases  of  which  ate  treated  in  separate 
chapters,  and  its  statements  are  based  upon  the  mo^t 
iriistMorlhy  authoriliee,  acd  are  supported  liy  very  full 
leferences  tothtse. 

The  Story  of  Vedic  India. 

By  Z.  A.  Ragozin,  author  of  “The  Story  of  Chaldea,” 
etc.,  etc.  Being  No.  44  in  the  “Story  of  the  Na¬ 
tions”  Series.  I^arge  12mo,  illustrated,  each, 
cloth,  $1.50;  half  leather,  $1.75. 

Julian, 

Philosopher  and  Emperor,  ar.d  the  Last  Struggle  of 
Paganism  against  Christianity.  By  Alice 
Gardner,  Lecturer  in  Newnham  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Being  No.  13  in  Heroes  of  Nations  Ser¬ 
ies.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.. 50;  half  leather, 
gilt  tops,  $1.75. 

The  iTadonna  of  5t.  Luke. 

The  Story  of  a  Portrait.  By  Henrietta  Irvini; 
Bolton.  With  an  introductory  letter  by  Daniel 
Huntington.  With  10  fnll-page  illustrations. 
12mo,  gilt  tops,  $1.25. 

A  Woman  of  Impulse. 

By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  Being  No.  4  in  the 
Hudson  Library  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  .50 
cents. 

,  “I  hope  you  will  enjoy  leading  this  story  as  much  as  I 
have  doue."- Literary  Editor,  London  Truth. 

“Must  take  rank  among  the  decidedly  success!  ul  works 
ot  fiction  of  the  year.’'— Loiidoa  Sun. 

“A  love  story,  fanciful,  fresh,  and  gay ;  .  .  .  the 
herntne  is  from  first  to  last  a  captivating  creation.*'— 
London  Daily  Neicx. 

“A  fresh,  delightful,  and  entertaining  story.''— LomUnr 
Daily  Chroniele. 

•»*  Notes  on  New  Books,  a  quarterly  bulletin,  pinspcc- 
tuses  of  the  Knickerbocker  Nuggets,  Heroes,  and  Stories 
of  the  Nations  Series  seat  on  application. 

Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Prize  100  Sunday-School  Books 

THE  ETMHGEUSrS  LIST. 

For  prices  end  full  information  address 

THE  EVANQEUST,  33  Union  Sqnafv,  N.  Y. 

Adam’s  Daughters. 

After  Years. 

AH  Around  Boy.  Ac 
Alone  in  London. 

Among  the  Holy  Hills. 

Aunt  June’s  Hero. 

Ben  Hur. 

Bede’s  Charity. 

Melt’s  First  Corner. 

Black  Beauty 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  A 
Bessie  at  the  Seaside. 

Bessie  in  the  Ci^. 

Bessie  and  Her  Friends. 

Bessie  Among  the  Mountains. 

Bessie  at  School. 

Bessie  on  Her  Travels. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ.  , 

Chrissy’s  Endeavor. 

Captain  January. 

Culm  Rock. 

Cruise  of  the  Mystery.  The 
Christie’s  Home  Making. 

Christie's  Next  Things. 

Chautauqua  Oirls  at  Home. 

Concordance  of  the  Bible. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Diary  of  Sirs.  Kitty  Trevelyan 
Donald  and  Dorothy. 

Drifting  and  Steering. 

Ester  Reid. 

Ester' Reid  Yet  Speaking. 

Eight  Cousins. 

Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood. 

Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua. 

Five  Little  Peppers  ano  How  They  Grew. 

Five  Little  Peppers,  Midway. 

Five  Little  Pej^rs.  Grown  U|). 

Flower  of  the  Family.  The 
From  Egypt  to  Japan. 

Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century. 

Fishin’  Jimmy. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Helps  to  Bible  Study. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Home  at  Greylock. 

Happy  Dodd. 

Her  Associate  Members. 

Interwoven  Gospel. 

In  His  Name. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

Julia  Reid. 

Jo’s  Boys. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer. 

Judge  Burnham’s  Daughters. 

Jackanapes. 

King’s  Daughter.  The 
Life  of  Christ. 

Life  of  Mackav  of  Uganda. 

Life  of  David  Livingston. 

Life  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima. 

Little  Women. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Miss  Toosey’s  Mission. 

Ministering  Children. 

Mrs.  Solomon  Smith’s  Looking  On. 

Noble  Life. 

New  England  Girlhood.  A 
Old  Fashioned  Girl.  An 
Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous. 

Prince  of  the  House  of  David. 

Pocket  Measure.  The 
Polly  Oliver’s  Problem. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Queechy. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Rose  in  Bloom. 

Rose  and  Thorn. 

Ruth  Erskine’s  Crosses. 

Sara  Jane. 

Story  of  Patsey.  The 

Story  of  John  G.  Palon.  Told  for  Young  Folks. 
Story  of  a  Shoit  Life.  The 
Slimmer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.  A 
Stepping  Heavenward. 

Scbonberg  Cotta  Family. 

Ten  Times  One  is  Ten. 

Timothy’s  Quest. 

Three  People. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

Tip  Lewis  and  His  Lamp. 

Under  the  Lilacs. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Wise  and  Otherwise. 

We  Girls 

Wide,  Wide  World.  The 


Easter  Cards 


A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


Easter  Booklets 


IF  SO,  you  will  be  sure  to  appreciate  the  I 
monthly  visits  of  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

The  Westminster  Teacher 

Rev.  J.  R.  niLLER,  D.D.,  Editor 
Read  what  our  friends  say : 

“I  consider  the  Westminster  Teacher  the 
best  help  I  use  in  preparing  for  my  class.  Dr. 
Miller  is  always  fine.” 

“Please  send  Februaiy  number  so  that  I 
can  have  it  for  Sunday.  I  do  feel  lost  with¬ 
out  it.  I  can  get  more  information  from  the 
Westminster  Teacher  than  from  any  book  I 
have  ever  seen.  ” 

“Have  the  Westminster  Teacher  sent  for 
Cannot  do  without  it  as  a  speaker  and 
a  Methodist  layman.  I  find  it  helpful  and 
good  solid  food  for  the  mind  and  heart.” 


We  have  many  styles  of  these  little  books,  very 
delicate  and  attractive,  as  appropriate  gifts  for  the 
Easter  season.  Among  them  are ; 

The  Easter  Flower. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  Quarto, 
12  pages.  Illuminated  covers,  gilt,  |1. 

He  Is  Risen. 

An  Easter  Hymn  by  Frances  Ribley  Haver* 
GAL.  Large  quarto.  Illustrated  in  color,  75 
cents. 

Our  Easter  Quest. 

By  Geraldine  Glasgow.  25  cents. 

Bells  of  the  Angels. 

An  Easter  Hymn  by  the  Rev.  ,1.  H.  Macduff, 
D.D.  Quarto.  Illustrated  in  color,  50  cents. 
With  others  at  25,  20  and  10  cents  each. 

The  Living  Christ. 

An  Easter  Sermon  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 
Ittmo,  paper,  25  cents. 

“The  sermon  is  marvellously  illuminatins:.”— A’.  T. 
KvanaelUl. 

“A  oeauliful  Kilt  tor  friends  who  need  to  know  more 
of  the  real  me<iniaK  of  Easier.”— Christian  Advocate. 

They  Met  in  Heaven. 

By  George  H.  Hepworth.  5th  thousand. 
lOmo,  216  pages,  cloth,  75  cents. 

“This  Is  a  tender  and  helpful  study  in  relUious expel  i 
eaces.  .  .  .  To  miuy  Dr.  Iiep»orih’«  effort  maybe  a 
hand  stretched  oui  from  t  eaven.  To  nil  it  will  be  a  ho<  k 
of  pure,  Ksutle  uiitl  pi:r.Miasive  Christian  inspiration.” — 
Independent. 

The  Life  Beyond. 

This  Mortal  must  put  on  Immortality. 

By  George  H.  Hepworth.  2nd  thousand. 
16mo.  116  pages,  cloth,  75  cents. 

“It  is  my  privi'eve  to  teil  the  old  story  in  my  own  wh>  . 
and  I  may  he  permitted  to  hope  'hat  these  pages  wl  l 
carry  gi'od  cheer  to  some  lorlorn  or  wearied  soul  t  at 
Krop“s  in  the  (larkaessnnd  longs  fur  the  light.” — From 
the  Preface.  _ 

The  Dutton  Easter  Cards. 

A  great  number  of  different  Designs,  very  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  in  delicate  colors. 

Prices  5,  10  and  15  cents  each. 


Single  subscription  60  cents  a  year.  School 
subscription  to  one  address,  50  cents  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free  to  any  address. 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER 

Business  Superintendent 
■334  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PresbyterUn  Board  of  Pabliratton  and 
Sabbat  h-srhool  Work 


Two  Beautiful  Birthday  Booklets. 

A  BIRTHDAY  GIFT. 

MY  BIRTHDAY  WISH 

With  inlaid  covers.  Each  50  cents. 

Sent  by  matt,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  prices. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

31  West  23«1  Street,  New  York. 


“The  Century’s  Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon  is  a  tremendous  popular 
success,”  says  the  AT.  Y,  Re¬ 
corder  ^  “besides  being  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  yet  put 
upon  paper.” 

The  April  Century  contains  the 
story  of  the  overrunning  of  Italy  by  Na« 
poleon’s  army,  which  the  Emperor,  at 
St.  Helena,  pronounced  his  greatest 
campaign.  Splendidly  illustrated. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 


IN  THK  WORLD. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND¬ 
HAND  BOOKS  in  the  Universe  at  a 

Send  08  a  postal  card, 
naming  any  hook  you 
may  desire,  snd  we 
shall  quote  price  by 
return  mall. 

SPliCIAI.  TERMS  TO  LIliRARIKS. 

MAM.MUTB  CATALOGUE  FHEE 


PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR 


“How  to  Procare  Pare  Termoat  >aple  Sagar  aad  hjrmp,” 
Is  the  title  of  a  work,  Issued  by  the  Vermont  Maple  Sugar 
Maker's  Assoclatlen,  contain!)  g  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  best  prodniers  in  Vermont.  Any  one  wishing  to  obtain 
Sugar  or  Symp  direct  from  the  producers  can  get  this  pam¬ 
phlet  FREE  by  sending  their  address  to 

FRANK  KENFIBI-b,  Prest.,  Morrisville,  Vt. 


Great  Reduction  from 
Publishers'  Prices. 


LEGGAT  BROTHERS 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
ltd  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


Oxford  Bibles  lowest  rates  ever 
UAlUlU  DIUICS  known,  for  .Todays  only, 

mailed  free.  Catalogne  free.  Name  this  paper, 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Eighty  years  old,  and  the  proud  conscious¬ 
ness  his  that  by  his  efforts  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  which  for  a  thousand  years  had  been  a 
dream  of  loyal  German  hearts,  has  for  nearly 
a  quarter  century  been  a  reality.  For  twenty 
years  before  that  day  in  1871,  when,  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  Germany — for  twenty  years 
since,  in  1851,  Otto  Edward  Leopold  Bismarck 
entered  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  as  envoy  from  Prussia,  his  great  powers 
had  been  wholly  concentrated  on  the  unity  of 
the  Fatherland,  the  restoration  to  Germany 
of  that  imperial  crown  which  had  last  rested 
on  the  head  of  Charlemagne.  That  great  men 
nobly  cooperated  with  him  in  this  vast  and 
diffioult  work,  that  without  Yon  Boon  and 
Von  Moltke  it  could  not  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  is  only  to  say  that  he  knew  how, 
without  jealousy,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
finest  talent  his  countiy  could  supply  to  so 


great  a  cause,  just  as  he  knew  how  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  same  great  cause  every 
political  event  of  Europe,  the  historic  Schleswig- 
Holstein  difficulty,  Cavour’s  efforts  for  united 
Italy,  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  Third,  and  the 
unquenchable  thirst  of  France  for  glory. 
What  a  past  must  have  unrolled  itself  before 
his  mind  as  last  Tuesday  week  the  young  Em¬ 
peror  stood  before  him,  his  young  sons  by  his 
side  and  representatives  of  the  entire  German 
army  at  his  back,  and  presented  tp  him  as 
more  than  anything  else  typical  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  a  sword,  with  its  three  significant  mot¬ 
toes  :  “  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the  Lord  and  not  unto  men";  "Nevertheless”; 
and  "Spectemur  agendo"  (Let  us  be  judged 
by  our  actions).  Heartily,  indeed,  and  in  a 
sacred  cause,  did  Bismarck  labor  for  the  up¬ 
building  and  union  of  his  Fatherland  ;  never¬ 
theless,  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  apparently 
insuperable,  he  ever  went  straightforward  to 
his  goal;  and  now  all  Germany  and  the  world, 
judging  him  by  his  actions,  deems  him  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  the  honor  that  men  can  pay  to  a 
fellow  man. 


Many  have  been  the  festivities  of  the  week, 
and  especially  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  birthday; 
none  has  so  rivaled  in  interest  the  homage 
paid  him  by  the  Emperor,  as  that  offered  on 
Monday,  the  anniversary  itself,  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  German  universities.  They  came 
to  Friedrichsruh  seven  thousand  strong,  with 
blare  of  brass  bands  and  waving  of  flags,  to 
pledge  their  lives  to  sustain  and  carry  on  the 
work  which  he  had  performed.  The  reply  of 
the  Iron  Chancellor  to  their  address  was  in¬ 
teresting  in  many  particulars.  The  welcome 
of  these  young  men,  he  said,  was  of  higher 
value  than  all  others  he  had  received,  because 
those  all  recognized  the  past,  but  this  one 
heralded  the  future.  Especially  important  was 
Bismarck’s  declaration  that  all  his  efforts,  all 
his  wars,  had  been  in  the  interest  of  peace; 
that  it  was  no  yearning  for  conquest,  but  a 
true  patriotism,  a  single  desire  to  build  up 
the  nation  from  within,  which  had  made  his 
wars  necessary,  and  that  work  done,  he  had 
always  been  for  peace,  always  ready  to  make 
minor  sacrifices  that  peace  might  be  pre¬ 
served.  Again,  he  reminded  them  how  much 
of  personal  sacrifice  had  gone  to  the  securing 
of  German  unity ;  how  kings  and  granddukes 
and  princes  had  relinquished  sovereignty,  and 
even  Wilhelm  I.  himself  had  sacrificed  much 
of  independence  as  King  of  Prussia,  in  order 
to  make  Germany  one.  The  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  given  by  these  German  potentates  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  and  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreci¬ 
ated.  Assuredly  these  students  will  have 
gained  a  new  view  of  the  nobility  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice,  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  it  for 
those  who  would  nobly  serve  their  generation. 
And  this  birthday  of  the  great  Chancellor 


must  inevitably  have  that  result  which  he 
foresaw,  must  inevitably  prove  to  have  been 
not  only  a  tribute  of  homage  to  a  great  past, 
but  the  prophecy  of  a  noble  future. 

The  Nile  as  a  centre  of  civilization  in 
Africa  has  to-day  a  great  rival  in  the  Congo, 
and  the  control  of  these  rivers  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern.  Trade  is  a  civilizer,  but  in 
spirit  it  is  barbarian,  and  it  needs  both  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion  to  keep  it  in  order.  Politics 
in  Paris  or  London,  with  colonial  politics 
abroad,  have  done  some  good  things  for  the 
outside  world,  and  also  committed  atrocious 
blunders,  not  to  name  them  crimes.  And 
religion  is  a  tender  plant  unless  protected  and 
propagated  under  stable  government  and  amid 
fair  commercial  prosperity.  The  trader,  the 
magistrate,  and  the  minister  aie  all  needed  in 
the  African  wilds.  They  must  go  together, 
for  Livingstone  and  Hannington  are  only  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness  by  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  necessary  that  life  and  property 
should  be  safe  guarded  on  those  great  rivers 
from  their  head  springs  to  the  sea.  Europe 
has  two  continents  on  her  hands  now,  besides 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  There  must  be  economy 
of  forces,  or  she  will  fail  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  times. 


We  are  not  sure  that  a  divided  sover¬ 
eignty  of  those  streams  is  desirable,  but  of 
one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  cannot  afford  to  quarrel.  The  civili¬ 
zation  of  two  continents  is  in  question.  For 
the  next  hundred  years  every  uplifting  and 
right  force  now  in  Europe  will  be  needed  on 
the  old  seats  of  empire  and  in  the  new  lands 
just  disclosed.  It  seems  like  preaching  s 
crusade,  and  yet  we  are  moved  to  call  the 
great  nations  to  a  holy  alliance  for  the  civiliz¬ 
ing  and  Christianizing  of  the  whole  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  What  a  mission  of  opportunity, 
what  a  command  from  history  I  We  can  say 
with  truth,  as  of  the  hundred  year  games  in 
Greece,  it  is  a  time  neither  this  nor  any  gen¬ 
eration  ever  saw  before,  or  ever  will  see  again. 


An  armistice  has  been  bought  with  a  bullet 
for  China  and  Japan.  Peace  between  them 
will  be  the  price  of  blood.  That  is  the  way 
of  men  whose  way  is  made  by  force  and  whose 
claims  are  enforced  ly  violence.  Right  out 
of  the  hardship  of  war  breaks  the  generous 
feeling  of  pity  and  magnanimity.  It  is  a  sun¬ 
burst  through  a  cloud.  Japan  makes  every 
atonement  for  the  crime  against  the  Chinese 
envoy,  and  the  Prince  himself  grows  into 
new  favor  with  the  world  by  patriotic  utter¬ 
ances.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  do  to 
expect  too  much  from  either  party.  Japan 
has  tremendous  claims,  and  Li’s  patriotism 
will  be  severely  tested  in  trying  to  meet  them. 
Our  sympathy  for  a  wounded  man  and  a  peace 
commissioner  with  so  grand  an  ally  as  the 
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American  Presbyterian,  Oen.  Foster,  does  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Li  represents  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  that  is  becoming  intolera¬ 
ble,  and  that  charges  of  the  most  serious  de¬ 
fault  and  peculation  are  current  against  the 
envoy  himself.  It  would  seem  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  envoy’s  patriotism  comes  too  late.  Fidel 
ity  to  his  Emperor  in  the  matter  of  seven 
million  of  rifles  a  few  months  ago  would  have 
been  worth  more  than  his  present  resigned 
spirit ;  it  might  have  made  his  mission  to 
Japan  a  very  different  matter.  The  Oriental 
is  a  convenient  fatalist,  like  some  rather  shaky 
Occidentals.  Li  submits  to  fate,  when  his 
own  acts  have  brought  him  into  trouble. 

Peace  is  always  a  welcome  word;  yet  an 
unflnished  war  may  be  a  needless  atrocity. 
The  prayer  for  peace  is  sometimes  a  confession 
of  wrong  and  dishonor.  Therefore  we  ought 
to  be  slow  to  hope  for  a  mere  peace  between 
the  two  great  powers  of  Asia  without  seeing 
the  fruits  of  war.  Better  fifty  years  of  war¬ 
fare  than  such  unhealthful  repose  as  has  let 
China  drift  and  decay  till  now.  A  peace  that 
will  only  put  a  plaster  over  China’s  black  eye, 
with  no  more  radical  change  than  the  case 
of  her  wounded  minister,  would  be  a  shame 
to  Japan  and  to  herself,  and  a  sore  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  impartial  world. 


Cuba  is  another  instance.  The  island  is  in 
chronic  revolt.  Spain  is  a  hard  step-mother, 
and  the  restless  spirits  of  several  generations 
hover  round  every  centre  of  disturbance.  The 
moral  force  of  this  uprising  is  not  yet  devel¬ 
oped,  and  no  trustworthy  reports  are  sure  of 
reaching  us  who  are  on  the  outside.  A  seven 
years’  war  is  threatened  on  the  one  hand,  in¬ 
stant  suppression  promised  on  the  other.  If 
there  is  really  no  hope  for  Cuba  but  in  Span¬ 
ish  rule,  then  war  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
by  mere  sympathy  with  revolutionists.  Peace 
in  Cuba  means  reform,  and  that  with  all 
haste.  Spain  is  bound  either  to  give  way  or  to 
get  out  of  the  way. 


The  struggle  at  Albany  still  continues  be¬ 
tween  a  faction  who  desire  to  rule  for  per¬ 
sonal  profit  and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
truly  represent  the  great  majority  in  this  city 
and  State.  The  outcome  can  hardly  be  doubt¬ 
ful:  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  “bossism”  is  at  once  so  powerful  and 
BO  blind  to  its  own  interest  as  to  dominate  the 
will  of  the  majority,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  victory  of  the  right  is  not  to  be  a  facile 
one.  As  Dr.  Abbott  said  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  his  church  the  other  night,  the  great  peril 
is  not  from  the  foreign -bom  citizen  or  the 
corraption  of  ring  rule,  but  from  the  apathy 
and  inertia  of  the  best  citizens.  Our  best 
citizens  had  a  great  awakening  last  autumn, 
but  a  brief  revival  is  not  enough ;  they  must 
keep  awake  and  keep  at  work,  if  ring  rule  is 
to  bs  finally  abolished. 


The  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  introduced  into  the  Assembly  last 
Monday  by  Mr.  Niles  providing  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  prisoners  after  January  1,  1897, 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  DifiScult  as 
is  the  question  of  prison  labor,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  health,  morality,  even  the  sanity  of 
prisoners,  that  they  should  be  kept  employed. 
And  the  economic  difficulty  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  appears  on  the  surface,  the  number  of 
prisoners,  large  as  it  is,  being  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion  of  the  number  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers.  It  was  the  great  defect  of  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  that  prison  labor  was  abolished,  and 
the  sooner  the  defect  is  remedied  the  better. 


TWO  OLD  DOTS  COMPARING  NOTES. 

HOW  TO  GROW  01.D  HAPPII.T.-WORK  WHIUE 
THE  DAT  EASTS. 

Washiroton.  March  aotb,  1885. 

A  few  days  since  I  had  a  call  from  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  who  greeted  me  with  fraternal 
warmth  as  his  “twin -brother,”  a  kinship  that 
we  have  recognized  ever  since  we  discovered 
through  the  Encyclopedia  that  we  were  born — 
not  only  in  the  same  State  of  Massachusetts, 
but  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same  month,  and 
on  the  same  day !  [Was  there  some  happy 
conjunction  of  stars  that  shone  upon  our 
birth  t]  And  yet  I  always  look  up  to  him  as 
my  senior  in  years  as  well  as  in  wisdom.  In 
one  sense  I  am  compelled  to  look  up,  as  he  is 
some  inches  taller,  and  looks  doven  on  me. 
And  who  can  doubt— 7  do  not — that  he  is  the 
wiser  and  the  better  man?  Indeed  I  look  upon 
Eldward  Everett  Hale  as  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  men  of  his  generation,  in  that,  in  a  life 
of  more  than  seventy  years,  he  has  kept,  not 
only  the  strength  of  his  early  manhood,  but 
his  faith  in  goodness  and  in  truth.  He  has 
been  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  but  never 
turned  away  from  the  people  if  they  did  not 
heed  his  warnings.  Reformers  as  a  class  are 
not  the  most  sweet-tempei  ed  of  men,  and  will 
sometimes  curse  the  generation  that  will  not 
listen  to  them.  But  his  sweetness  of  nature 
has  never  been  soured  by  disappointment.  If 
defeated  in  a  good  cause,  he  has  not  lost  heart 
or  hope.  Nor  has  he  become  a  pessimist,  but 
always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and 
not  only  worked  for  the  good  time  coming, 
but  believed  that  it  was  coming,  and  that  he 
could  help  it  on.  Thus  he  has  never  been 
false  to  the  truth,  nor  false  to  himself.  It 
is  worth  much  to  learn  the  secret  of  such  a 
life ;  of  a  character  so  gentle  and  so  strong. 
Was  it  strange  that  when  two  Old  Boys  got 
together,  they  should  exchange  experiences? 
I  had  little  to  give,  but  much  to  receive,  and 
it  is  what  I  received  that  I  now  share  with 
my  readers. 

First  of  all,  we  must  ascribe  much  to 
heredity. 

“  The  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  mao." 

Nature  had  done  her  part.  The  best  blood  of 
New  England  flowed  in  his  veins.  But  good 
blood  may  be  hot  blood,  that  is  itself  a  danger 
if  not  made  subject  to  the  reason  and  the  will. 
I  was  curious  to  know  how  this  man,  who  does 
as  much  work  at  seventy  as  most  men  do  at 
forty,  preserved  his  wonderful  vitality.  It  was 
not  a  happy  accident ;  it  was  not  that  this  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Puritans  inherited  a  strong 
constitution,  but  that  he  took  care  of  it  by 
the  simplest  rules  of  health,  by  temperance  in 
all  things,  by  living  much  in  the  open  air,  and 
by  a  perfect  renovation  of  life  every  twenty- 
four  hours  by  what  some  would  consider  an 
over-abundance  of  sleep.  As  his  views  in 
regard  to  this  are  somewhat  peculiar,  it  is  but 
just  that  they  should  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

“How  much  sleep  do  you  take?”  I  asked. 

“  Ten  hours  a  day,  ”  was  his  prompt  reply. 

“But  how  do  you  manage  it  with  your  numer¬ 
ous  engagements?  How  do  you  divide  your 
twenty-four  hours?  When  do  you  wake  up  in 
the  morning?” 

“At  twenty-three  minutes  before  seven.” 

I  thought  it  a  little  strange  that  he  could 
fix  the  time  so  exactly,  but  be  holds  that  habit 
is  everything,  and  says  that  he  wakes  always 
at  the  minute.  At  seven  be  is  dressed  and  has 
a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
himself  is  a  priceless  reservation,  as  he  is  un¬ 


disturbed,  and  can  look  over  his  letters  and 
papers  and  lay  out  the  work  for  the  day. 
Breakfast  at  half-past  eight  is  never  hurried, 
for  be  holds  to  the  good  old  rule  that  baste 
makes  waste,  and  believes  that  the  family 
meal  should  be  a  time  for  conversation,  that 
is  all  the  better  if  spiced  with  wit  and  humor, 
which  are  good  digesters.  When  this  is  over, 
he  retires  to  his  study,  and  the  work  of  the 
day  begins  in  earnest,  and  with  body  and  mind 
keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  activity,  he 
goes  ahead  at  a  tremendous  pace.  Four  hours 
—or  five  at  most — and  the  work  of  the  day  is 
done!  At  half-past  one  comes  dinner,  which, 
like  the  breakfast,  is  taken  with  due  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  then  he  throws  himself  upon  bis 
couch  or  bed,  and  is  fast  asleep! 

“But  how  can  you  sleep?”  I  asked.  “Are 
you  not  restless  and  wakeful?  Does  it  not 
take  a  little  time  to  quiet  your  nerves?” 

“Never:  I  could  lie  down  on  this  floor,  and 
fall  asleep  in  an  instant.” 

This  siesta  after  dinner  is  respected  by  every 
member  of  the  household.  Woe  to  the  servant 
who  should  wake  him  !  Perhaps,  if  the  house 
were  on  fire,  they  would  break  the  rule;  but 
it  might  be  safer  to  take  him  up  tenderly,  and 
remove  him  to  an  adjoining  house,  where  he 
might  finish  his  sleep  undisturbed ! 

As  the  result  of  this  fixed  habit,  when  the 
strong  man  awakes,  he  is  very  much  awake ;  his 
body  is  refreshed,  and  his  mind  in  full  vigor. 
But  the  work  of  the  day  is  over.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  takes  his  pleasure,  looks  in  at  the 
bookstores,  or  sees  his  friends,  whom  he  is 
happy  to  welcome  to  bis  simple  evening  meal ; 
but,  however  animated  the  conversation,  at 
half-past  nine  be  slips  away,  and  goes  straight 
to  bed,  and  to  his  untroubled  sleep. 

This  is  a  regimen  which  would  do  for  an 
athlete ;  but  which  is  here  used  for  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  brain-workers  in  the  country : 
who  dashes  off  sermons,  reviews,  books  of 
travel  and  books  of  fiction— for  some  of  the 
most  charming  stories  ever  written  by  an 
American  are  from  bis  pen — in  bewildering 
succession.  His  experience  proves  the  close 
connection  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  he  ig 
right  when  he  says  that  the  excellence  of  a 
man’s  work,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  execu¬ 
tion,  depend,  not  so  much  on  the  time  he 
takes,  as  on  his  physical  and  intellectual  con¬ 
dition.  If  a  man’s  body  is  enfeebled  by  dis¬ 
ease.  or  his  nerves  are  unstrung,  he  can  do 
but  little ;  while  as  to  quality,  it  will  be  of 
low  grade.  Recognizing  this,  he  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  when  he  feels  exhausted.  One 
of  bis  maxims  is  that  tired  work  is  poor  work. 
If  he  has  a  paper  to  write  that  requires  his 
best  intellectual  power,  and  he  does  not  feel 
in  the  mood,  instead  of  forcing  himself  to  an 
unwelcome  task,  he  throws  it  aside  and  “takes 
to  the  woods,”  goes  off  on  a  walk  or  a  drive, 
and  fills  his  lungs  with  ozone,  and  comes  back 
to  his  work  on  the  morrow. 

This  is  an  admirable  division  of  time,  and  I 
wish  I  could  follow  it.  But  I  cannot.  An 
editor’s  work  is  always  beginning  and  never 
ending.  He  who  grinds  in  the  mill  must  keep 
moving,  or  be  crushed  under  it.  So  I  answered 
pleasantly,  “It  is  very  well  for  you  to  fix  the 
hours  when  you  will,  or  will  not,  work ;  but 
suppose  you  had  the  type-setters  (who  are 
sometimes  called  ‘printer’s  devils’)  after  you 
for  ‘  copy,  ’  what  would  you  do  ?  Tell  them  to 
come  the  next  day?  What  then  would  become 
of  your  paper,  and  of  you  ?  No :  the  work 
must  be  done,  not  to-morrow,  but  to  day.  It 
may  be  poor  work,  but  such  as  it  is  it 
will  keep  the  machine  going.  Otherwise,  if 
‘The  Paper’  (on  which,  of  course,  every  editor 
thinks  the  universe  hangs)  should  not  appear, 
the  world  would  stand  still !  The  business  of 
life  could  not  go  on !  So  for  poor  editors  there 
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is  no  alternative — dead  or  alive,  the  work  must 
be  done,  and  done  now !  ” 

This  is  a  hard  case;  and  yet  I  do  not  com¬ 
plain  of  it,  for  I  love  work,  and  should  be 
very  unhappy  without  it,  though  I  confess 
that  I  should  be  willing  to  “ease  up”  a  little. 
Ever  since  I  crossed  the  line  of  seventy  I  have 
been  looking  for  some  relief  from  the  pressure, 
but  the  voice  of  the  Lord  seemed  only  to  an¬ 
swer,  “l^rnfrom  him  till  he  shall  accomplish 
as  an  hireling  his  day  1” 

This  looking  forward  gave  a  new  turn  to  our 
thoughts,  so  that  from  talking  of  hours  of 
labor  and  of  rest,  we  began  to  forecast  the 
time,  not  far  distant,  when  we  should  pass 
into  another  sphere  where  fatigue  and  weari¬ 
ness  do  not  come.  This  did  not  dampen  the 
conversation  in  the  least,  for  the  subject  was 
not  unwelcome  to  either  of  us,  so  that  when 
I  asked  him,  “How  do  you  feel  as  you  look 
forward  to  the  future?  Does  it  cast  a  shadow 
over  you  to  think  that  life  is  coming  to  an 
end?"  he  answered  : 

“Not  in  the  least;  for  it  is  not  coming  to  an 
end :  we  only  pass  from  one  stage  to  another.” 

“Then  you  have  no  doubts  ^s  to  a  future  life?" 

“Not  the  slightest.” 

Whereupon  I  took  up  the  parable  and  said, 
as  if  talking  to  myself : 

“The  years  seem  to  go  faster  and  faster. 
And  yet  I  would  not  detain  them  as  they  fly. 
If  it  were  given  to  me  to  go  back  and  live 
them  over  again,  I  should  not  dare  to  accept 
the  offer.  Of  course,  if  I  could  begin  with  all 
my  present  experience,  T  could  avoid  a  thou¬ 
sand  follies  and  mistakes.  But  if  I  were  to 
begin  as  a  child  with  its  ignorance,  I  should 
stumble  and  fall  as  before,  and  might  not  pick 
myself  up  as  well  as  I  did.  No,  no !  Let  me 
be  content  with  the  things  that  I  have.  The 
life  that  God  has  given  me  here  on  the  earth 
has  been  a  happy  one,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
done  some  little  good  in  the  world.  If  I  were 
to  go  back  and  begin  over  again,  I  might  do 
no  better ;  I  might  do  worse.  And  so  I  say, 
with  all  sincerity,  that  though  I  am  nearly 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  I  would  not  be  a 
day  younger  than  I  am  !” 

“Nor  I,”  was  his  emphatic  reply. 

“  Do  you  shrink  back  at  the  thought  of  p9S8 
iug  out  of  the  known  into  the  unknown”? 

“On  the  contrary,  I  sometimes  feel  a  longing 
to  know  what  is  beyond  the  veil,  and  I  am 
eager  to  see  the  curtain  rise.  ” 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  a  man  of  such  ex¬ 
perience  of  life  talk  in  this  calm  way,  and 
with  such  assurance,  of  that  which  is  at  once 
so  distant  and  so  near,  with  but  a  thin  veil 
between  that  which  now  is,  and  that  which  is 
to  come.  To  him  death  is  but  passing  out  of 
the  darkness  into  the  light,  in  which  we  shall 
see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we  are  known. 
So  believing,  he  cannot  be  crushed  by  disap¬ 
pointments,  but  is  content  to  wait  till  the  day 
break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  This  tran¬ 
quillity  is  not  insensibility.  Nor  is  it  a  stoi¬ 
cism  born  of  science,  of  materialism,  nor  even 
of  philosophy.  The  universe  is  not  the  product 
of  blind  forces,  whirling  in  a  great  Maelstrom, 
but  behind  the  phenomena  of  Nature  there  is 
a  Presence  that  gives  meaning  to  them  all. 
It  is  a  system  informed  and  controlled  by  In¬ 
telligence— nor  yet  by  mere  Intelligence,  but 
by  a  Father  to  whom  the  children  that  He  has 
made  in  His  own  likeness  are  inexpressibly 
dear,  and  whose  Providence  not  only  guides  the 
course  of  history,  but  watches  over  the  events 
of  our  little  lives. 

This  is  the  cure  for  all  human  woes— belief 
in  God.  He  who  is  content  to  be  a  child  will 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in  the  gar¬ 
den  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  while  every  morn¬ 
ing  will  be  flooded  with  sunshine,  till  the 
heart,  warmed  into  a  happiness  which  it  can¬ 


not  contain,  will  overflow  upon  others,  to 
communicate  its  joy. 

Is  not  here  a  lesson  for  those  of  us  who  are 
getting  on  in  years?  I  hear  much  of  growing 
old  gracefully,  but  1  do  not  quite  like  the  ex¬ 
pression,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  one  is  pos¬ 
ing  for  effect,  like  an  actor  on  the  stage,  bow¬ 
ing  and  bowing  till  he  is  gone.  Is  it  not  better 
to  take  the  simple  rule,  to  work  while  the  day 
lasts  ?  But  if  strength  fails,  while  life  holds  on, 
one  can  at  least  sit  in  the  twilight  in  the  old 
arm-chair,  and  think  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord.  His  thoughts  will  be  peaceful  as 
he  glides  onward  to  the  end.  Looking  forward 
to  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  happiest  por¬ 
tion  of  our  life  on  earth  is  the  eventide,  as 
we  look  towards  the  West,  and  watch  for  the 
going  down  of  the  sun. 

H.  M.  F. 


CESAR’S  SAINTS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Heroic  old  Paul  writing  from  imperial  Rome 
to  the  young  church  at  Philippi  says  to  them : 
“All  the  saints  salute  you,  but  chiefly  they 
that  are  of  Caesar’ 8  household.”  What  place 
could  try  a  man’s  moral  metal  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  the  tyrant  Nero’s  prison  or 
Nero’s  profligate  palace?  Where  was  fldelity 
to  Christ  more  demanded,  or  where  was  it 
likely  to  receive  a  higher  reward  from  the 
Master?  Those  Are  proof  Christians  were 
models  for  imitation  in  these  days.  All  the 
Apostolic  saints  being  dead  yet  speak  to  us, 
and  chiefly  they  who  were  of  Caesar’s  house¬ 
hold. 

We  need  men  of  that  flbre  in  civil  life ; 
never  more  than  now.  The  atmosphere  of 
American  political  life — with  the  greed  for 
“spoils”  of  office,  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
party  caucus,  with  the  wretched  sophistry 
that  ends  sanctify  means,  with  the  despotism 
of  bosses  and  machines — is  terribly  demor¬ 
alizing.  Yet  if  our  popular  government  is  not 
to  become  utterly  worm-eaten  with  corrup¬ 
tion  and  go  speedily  to  ruin,  there  must  be 
men  found  in  places  of  legislation  and  politi¬ 
cal  power  who  will  come  up  to  the  Parkhurst 
standard  of  unflinching  and  unpurchasable 
integrity.  Bribery  in  pome  subtle  form  poisons 
the  atmosphere  at  Washington,  in  Albany,  in 
the  municipal  affairs  of  all  our  cities.  The 
men  who  can  be  Caesar’s  saints  under  such 
temptations  are  the  men  for  the  times,  and 
are  the  men  who  are  sure  of  ultimate  support 
by  the  public  approval.  The  pathway  of 
American  public  life  is  stiewed  with  the 
bleaching  skeletons  of  ambitious  politicians 
who  have  sold  their  consciences  for  a  mess  of 
the  devil’s  pottage.  Over  the  door  of  every 
legislative  hall  and  of  every  political  caucus 
and  of  every  executive  chamber  it  ought  to 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  "No  man  was 
ever  lost  in  a  straight  road.  ” 

The  principle  has  a  still  wider  application 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  excuse  himself  from 
serving  God  because  he  is  surrounded  by  evil 
influences  or  a  discouraging  atmosphere. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  are  kept  from 
taking  a  decided  stand  for  Christ  because  fear 
of  man  or  some  selfish  worldly  interest  holds 
you  back.  You  acknowledge  that  you  ought 
to  be  followers  of  Christ,  you  may  desire  to 
follow  Him :  but  you  are  in  an  irreligious 
family,  or  an  irreligious  partnership,  or  among 
scoffing  fellow-clerks,  or  frivolous  associates 
in  society.  It  is  rather  up-hill  work  to  be  a 
squarely  conscientious  Christian  among  such 
surroundings.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible. 
Christ’s  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  you.  The 
worse  your  atmosphere,  the  more  need  that 
you  be  not  only  pure,  but  a  purifier.  If  Cae¬ 
sar’s  servants  and  Caesar’s  soldiers  could  serve 
the  Lord  in  heathen  Rome,  you  can  serve  Him 
in  your  town,  though  every  acquaintance  you 


have  should  launch  a  sneer  at  you,  or  give  you 
the  cold  shoulder.  Pray  for  more  backbone, 
and  then  “stand  up  for  Jesus  1” 

Man  of  business  1  the  atmosphere  that  you 
breathe  may  not  be  very  inspiring  to  godliness 
of  life.  But  surely  your  warehouse,  your 
shop,  your  counting-room  cannot  be  so  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  Christian  living  as  was  Nero’s 
abominable  court.  Your  business,  I  take  it, 
is  an  honorable  one  if  honestly  pursued.  If 
not,  quit  it  instanter.  If  it  be  a  lawful  call¬ 
ing,  then  enoble  it  by  serving  God  in  it  every 
hour.  A  counting  house,  a  work-shop,  or  a 
broker’s  office  is  as  good  a  place  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ  in  as  any  pulpit  in  the  land.  If 
there  are  tricks  in  trade,  if  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  gambling  in  business 
transactions,  then  all  the  more  need  that  you 
should  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of 
all  men  and  so  conduct  your  business  that 
Jesus  Christ  might  audit  your  books  and 
stamp  every  page  with  His  approval.  It  will 
be  of  no  avail  for  any  man  or  woman  to  plead 
at  the  judgment  bar  that  they  were  placed  in 
“unfavorable  circumstances”  or  an  irreligious 
atmosphere.  No  one  ever  needed  Christ  more, 
or  honored  Christ  more,  or  enjoyed  Christ 
more  than  the  old  prisoner,  Paul,  and  his 
brave  associates  under  the  shadow  of  Nero’s 
brutal  and  bloody  despotism. 

It  is  a  grand  tonic  in  these  limber-backed 
days  of  self-indulgence,  when  so  many  are 
willing  to  go  to  heaven  if  they  can  walk  “on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  road  in  silver  slippers  — 
it  is  a  tonic  to  turn  up  that  ancient  story  of 
Apostolic  heroism  and  give  it  a  re  reading. 
What  a  glorious  Gospel  was  that  which  won 
its  first  converts  amid  the  eflQuvia  of  profligate 
Corinth  and  in  the  face  of  ferocious  tyrants 
in  imperial  Rome  I  That  Gospel  “was  not 
bound”  by  the  edicts  or  the  fetters  of  the 
Ceesars.  It  came  into  Rome  like  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  Appenines.  It  spread  like  the 
subtle  wind  through  the  sin -tainted  streets, 
and  blew  into  the  doorways  of  the  palace.  It 
found  entrance  and  warm  welcome  in  the 
breasts  that  wore  Nero’s  corselets  and  into 
the  hearts  that  throbbed  under  Nero’s  coats 
of  iron  mail.  Its  voice  was  beard  amid  royal 
revelries;  its  splendid  triumphs  were  won  in 
the  teeth  of  fiendish  persecutions.  Nowhere 
did  it  flame  out  so  brightly  as  in  that  den  of 
darkness  where  Satan’s  slaves  sought  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it  in  martyr-blood.  Rome  was  the 
scene  of  Christianity’s  grandest  early  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  in  Rome  it  found  its  most  heroic, 
unflinching  defenders  in  Satan’s  citadel! 
There  is  no  bugle  blast  that  rings  down 
through  the  centuries  with  a  more  thrilling 
note  to  us  in  these  days  than  that  which  issues 
from  the  “saints  in  Caesar’s  household!” 


We  have  a  pleasant  note  from  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  dated  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  March  14th, 
himself  and  wife  having  sailed  away  from  this 
port  by  the  Friesland,  February  6th.  They 
touched  at  the  Bermudas,  Gibraltar,  Malaga, 
and  Algiers  before  landing  at  Alexandria.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold 
when  he  left  New  York,  but  the  voyage  and 
a  fortnight  in  the  dry  climate  of  Cairo  has 
greatly  benefitted  his  health,  and  also  that  of 
Mrs.  Johnson.  He  writes:  “We  have  enjoyed 
both  climate  and  sight  seeing  exceedingly.  It 
is  bard  to  realize  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
things  so  hoary  with  antiquity.  We  go  to 
Palestine  next  week,  when  we  expect  to  be 
filled  and  thrilled  with  both  memories  and 
hopes.  ”  A  multitude  of  Evangelist  readers 
will  crave  for  these  beloved  pilgrims  a  happy 
realization  of  their  anticipations.  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  address  will  be  to  the  care  of  Munroe 
and  Company.  7  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France, 
until  August  16tb. 
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BOSTON  LETTER. 

The  clergy  of  the  Episcopul  churches  of  Bos¬ 
ton  are  voicing  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
excessive  gaiety  that  marks  the  usual  season 
for  penitence  and  prayer,  and  the  secular 
papers  declare  that  this  “Modern  Athens”  takes 
its  sackcloth  and  ashes  in  a  very  jovial  way. 
The  German  and  French  Opera  are  succeeded 
by  a  brilliant  picture  show,  and  now  “Trilby” 
is  attracting  crowds  at  the  Park  Theatre,  not 
to  mention  other  similar  devices  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  pleasure-loving.  Even  so  deep 
and  pathetic  a  theme  as  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  for  the  world’s  redemption  is 
deemed  dull  and  insipid  by  these  votaries  of 
the  stage. 

Could  the  Pilgrim  fathers  arise  from  their 
graves  and  witness  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
Boston’s  palaces  of  amusement,  and  the  vast 
throng  wending  their  way  thither  amid  the  glare 
of  electric  lights,  John  Bunyan’s  “Vanity 
Fair”  would  seem  to  them  to  be  resurrected 
and  intensified  a  thousandfold.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  concluded  that  this  broad-road 
rush  and  crush  is  universal.  Thousands  of 
Boston’s  cultured  and  wealthy  citizens  are 
devoted  and  earnest  Christians,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  average  church  attendance 
here  is  considerably  above  that  of  most  of  our 
large  cities. 

Services  are  in  progress  in  Boston  and  en¬ 
virons  under  the  direction  of  the  evangelist, 
George  C.  Needham,  for  the  special  quicken 
ing  and  edification  of  Christians,  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  unsaved.  Mrs.  Needham  oc¬ 
cupies  a  prominent  place  in  this  work,  and 
speakers  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  several 
sections  of  this  country,  are  enlisted  in  the 
effort.  In  addition  to  daily  noon-meetings  at 
the  Bromfield-street  Church,  services  are  held 
at  3  and  7.30  P.  M.  in  various  churches  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  good  is 
done. 

The  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  is  a  favorite 
doctrine  with  Mr.  Needham.  He  declared  quite 
recently,  however,  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
idea  of  continually  urging  Christian  people  to 
work.  In  his  judgment,  a  more  effective  plan 
is  to  feed  the  spiritual  life,  and  then  activity 
in  the  Master’s  vineyard  will  become  a  matter 
of  course.  Poorly  fed,  and  therefore  hungry 
Christians,  can  no  more  work  with  effective¬ 
ness  than  half-starved  workers  in  the  shop  or 
on  the  farm.  This  is  sound  doctrine,  and  he 
does  well  to  urge  Bible  study  and  make  it 
more  attractive  and  systematic,  while  prayer 
for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  being 
earnestly  offered. 

A  large  audience  listened  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  to  eloquent  addresses  on  the  bill  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Legislature  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Norwegian  system  of  dealing  with  the 
liquor  question  in  Massachusetts.  This  has 
been  under  consideration  for  three  years,  and 
has  been  ably  advocated  by  the  petitioners. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  the  New  Old  South 
Church  at  Copley  Square,  Back  Bay,  and  the 
assemblage  was  a  notable  and  crowded  one. 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar  presided  and  made 
a  very  impassioned  address.  He  inveighed 
against  the  curse  and  ruin  caused  by  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  especially  in  Boston  and  in 
New  England  cities  generally,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibitionary  laws  that  are  in  force,  and  the 
other  methods  in  vogue  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  said  that  while  in  the  country  districts  the 
law  has  been  fairly  enforced,  in  the  cities  it 
has  proved  largely  a  dead  letter.  He  ascribed 
this  failure  to  a  lack  of  public  opinion  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  practical  enforcement.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  responsible  for  these  meetings  are 
mostly  Yankees,”  said  Mr.  Hoar,  “and  Yan¬ 
kees  are  not  in  the  habit  of  abandoning  a 
righteous  cause  until  they  have  carried  it  to 


a  successful  issue.”  He  declared  that  the  plan, 
as  he  understood  it,  offers  no  interference  with 
prohibitionary  laws  in  cities  and  towns  where 
they  are  now  in  force,  but  in  cities  where 
license  is  in  full  swing,  it  put  the  entire  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  bands  of  an  association  of  respon¬ 
sible  citizens,  who  have  no  desire  or  interest 
in  the  increase  of  the  business,  and  who  will 
confine  it  strictly  within  certain  limits,  and 
who  will  divide  the  profits  to  the  munici¬ 
pality,  and  so  far  as  possible  strip  it  of  all 
those  allurements  that  are  now  so  attractive 
and  corrupting,  especially  to  our  young  men. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  prominent  in  reform  move¬ 
ments,  followed.  He  declared  that  the  most 
eminent  men  of  England  endorsed  this  sys¬ 
tem,  among  them  Thomas  Hughes,  Gladstone, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Chamberlain,  and  a 
host  of  others,  while  in  Massachusetts  such 
men  as  Hons.  John  Lowell,  Henry  E.  Dawes, 
Jonathan  A.  Lane,  Edward  E.  Hale,  Bishop 
Lawrence,  and  many  others  strenuously  favor 
the  Norwegian  or  Gottenburg  system.  The 
speakers  following  Mr.  Dawes  were  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  of  Michigan,  John  Hodges  of 
Cambridge,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Samuel 
E.  Capen  of  the  Municipal  League,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  and  George  A. 
Dennison,  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can.  In  opposition  to  this  proposed  system  of 
dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  are  the  order  of 
the  Good  Templars  here  and  in  Norway  and 
Sweeden,  from  whence  it  is  proposed  to  trans¬ 
port  the  system.  The  Good  Templars  have  re¬ 
cently  published  an  Anti-Norwegian  bill  edi¬ 
tion  of  their  monthly  periodical,  containing 
an  elaborate  article  by  Mr.  James  Morton, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Prohibitionary 
Legislation. 

He  attempts  to  prove  by  testimony  from  the 
Good  Templars  and  other  advocates  of  total 
prohibition  throughout  the  world,  that  the 
consumption  of  liquor  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished  where  the  Norwegian  system* 
has  been  in  vogue,  and  that  its  adoption  will 
burden  this  commonwealth  with  a  yoke  that 
cannot  be  easily  put  off.  The  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union,  Blue  Ribbon  socie¬ 
ties,  and  all  advocates  of  total  prohibition, 
are  crying  out  against  this  system  as  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  temperance  cause  in  Massachusetts, 
and  are  therefore  adverse  to  its  enactment  by 
the  Legislature.  One  cannot  but  feel  that 
this  opposition  among  those  who  are  really  the 
friends  of  the  temperance  cause,  is  a  sad  and 
unseemly  spectacle,  while  those  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  legalize  the  liquor  traffic  and  all 
other  kindred  immoralities,  have  thereby  an 
easy  victory.  The  assertion  that  prohibition 
does  not  prohibit  has  been  thoroughly  refuted 
in  some  cities  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  has 
been  in  force  for  several  years.  In  Somer¬ 
ville  and  Cambridge  (adjoining  cities)  real 
estate  has  steadily  increased  in  value,  and 
localities  which  were  notorious  on  account  of 
a  multitude  and  the  rough  element  infesting 
the  neighborhood,  are  now  comparatively  re¬ 
spectable,  and  houses  that  were  inhabited  by 
impecunious  slaves  of  the  drink  habit  are  now 
bringing  a  fair  rental  from  men  who  are  sober 
and  industrious.  Lawyers  and  business  men 
who  are  large  real  estate  owners  address  tem¬ 
perance  rallies  that  annually  precede  the 
election,  not  so  much  because  they  are  tem¬ 
perance  men,  as  from  mercenary  motives,  as 
they  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  is  for  their  own  interest  to  advocate  no 
•license. 

After  a  long  and  somewhat  heated  discussion 
as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  rapid  transit, 
the  first  shpvelful  of  earth  has  been  removed 
by  Chairman  Crocker  with  impressive  cere¬ 
monies.  His  Excellency,  Governor  Green- 
halge,  and  other  distinguished  officials  partici¬ 


pated  in  this  practical  inauguration  of  a  stu¬ 
pendous  enterprise.  It  is  the  confident  ex¬ 
pectation  that  this  will  he  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  great  conjestion  that  has  prevailed 
in  the  business  centre  of  the  city  for  the  last 
two  decades.  The  necessary  expenditure  of 
money  and  labor  will  be  enormous,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  any  public  enterprise  as  yet  undertaken 
by  the  municipality  of  Boston. 

A  largely  organized  movement  of  t))e  A.  P. 
A.  was  put  in  motion  on  Wednesday  evening 
of  the  present  week.  In  nearly  all  the  cities 
of  the  commonwealth  simultaneous  meetings 
were  held.  At  the  People’s  Temple  in  Boston, 
where  perhaps  3,000  were  assembled,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  was  furnished  with  a 
miniature  flag,  and  these  were  again  and  again 
waved  while  the  multitude  cheered  to  the  echo 
every  patriotic  sentiment.  This  simultaneous 
movement,  in  more  than  fifty  cities,  was  really 
intended  as  a  grand  aend-off  for  the  new  daily 
paper  that  is  to  represent  Protestant  principles. 
It  is  strongly  asserted  that  our  dailies  are 
under  the  domination  of  adherents  of  the 
Pope,  and  that  a  prominence  is  given  to 
Roman  Catholic  news,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  intrinsic  imt)ortance,  Protestant  inter¬ 
ests  being  at  the  same  time  belittled  and 
neglected.  The  new  journal  is  to  be  called 
“The  Standard,”  and  is  said  to  have  40,000 
subscribers  in  advance.  The  school  question 
and  all  the  burning  issues  will  have  vigorous 
treatment  in  its  columns.  The  first  issue 
bears  date  Friday,  March  29th. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  shows  that  admirable 
society  to  be  actively  engaged,  not  only  in 
righting  individual  cases  of  wrong  and  mis- 
government  and  extending  protection  and 
guidance  to  the  Indian,  but  also  in  the  very 
energetic  and  efficient  protection  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Government  against  self-seeking  and 
unscrupulous  men.  This  aspect  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  emphasized  by 
its  friends.  Bitter  as  have  been  the  wrongs  of 
the  Indians  at  the  hands  of  Government,  the 
wrongs  of  Government  at  the  hands  of  many 
of  its  agents  have  been  only  less  great ;  and  it 
is  the  part  of  all  good  citizens  to  desire  that 
the  latter  class  of  wrongs  should  be  done  away 
with.  The  report  speaks  favorably  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Indian 
Coinmssioner  as  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  service,  and  the  former  especially  as 
devoting  much  time  and  effort  to  the  study  of 
the  Indian  problem.  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  is  fully 
committeed  to  Civil  Service  reform  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  But  however  well  disposed  and  intelli¬ 
gent  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be,  he 
is  heavily  weighted  by  popular  ignorance,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  Congressmen,  on  the  subject 
of  the  true  needs  of  the  Indian  and  the  proper 
way  to  meet  them.  This  ignorance  it  is  the 
part  of  this  society  to  endeavor  to  remove. 
The  great  plea  of  this  report  is  for  education. 
AU  Indian  children  should  have  school  facili¬ 
ties.  How  far  this  is  from  the  case  is  seen  by 
the  statement,  that  on  the  Nevajo  reservation 
alone,  out  of  4,000  children  of  school  age, 
3,840  have  no  provision  made  for  their  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  schools  on  the  reservations 
of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  Southern  Utes, 
and  on  no  reservation  is  the  educational  plant 
capable  of  giving  instruction  to  all  children  of 
school  age. 


Field  Secretary  Marshall  has  been  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Foreign  Missions  at  the 
new  Theological  Seminary  at  Omaha.  He  left 
Chicago  on  March  26,  purposing  to  push  the 
missionary  compaign  on  Montana. 
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FREDERICK  DOC  GLASS. 

By  Oeorge  A.  Howard,  D  D. 

I  saw  Mr.  Douglass  on  two  occasions  which 
left  something  to  recall  that  I  think  may  be 
of  interest  to  others.  One  of  them  was  soon 
after  his  return  from  Europe,  when  I  witnessed 
his  successful  management  of  a  turbulent  and 
largely  hostile  audience.  Many  years  after 
this  I  came  into  personal  contact  with  him  for 
a  few  days  and  saw  him  off  guard  in  pleasant 
social  conditions. 

His  stay  in  England  was  his  education,  and 
it  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  his  subsequent 
successes.  The  attention  he  received  there, 
his  intercourse  with  refined  men  and  women, 
the  social  equality  to  which  they  admitted 
him,  the  quiet  and  the  self-reliance  he  gradu' 
ally  acquired-  the  broadening  of  bis  knowledge 
which  his  docile  and  quick  mind. secured  in 
conversation  and  by  study  during  that  fruitful 
time,  and  what  was  perhaps  by  no  means  least 
in  importance  to  him,  the  right  use  of  his 
naturally  melodious  and  powerful  voice,  all 
trained  him  for  the  work  that  was  waiting  for 
him  when  he  returned  to  this  country. 

Those  few  brave  men  and  women— hopeful 
among  the  hopeless-  who  were  then  agitating 
resolutely  for  the  abolitidn  of  slavery,  wel¬ 
comed  his  coming.  The  fact  that  he  had  been 
a  slave,  and  brutally  treated  as  such,  brought 
a  new  element  into  their  public  appeals.  He 
was  an  impressive  object-lesson.  His  power 
of  thought,  his  command  of  language,  the 
refinement  of  his  tones  and  inflections,  the 
self  - forgetting  ease  and  dignity  of  his  bearing, 
and  hip  exciting  eloquence,  all  said  with  an 
emphasis,  “Such  capacities  you  find  among  the 
slaves;  shall  they  be  slaves  forever?” 

His  writings  and  speeches  soon  made  him 
prominent.  They  had  the  wit  and  pungency 
which  then  were  needed  to  penetrate  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  pachydermous  public.  The 
abolitionists  were  delighted,  the  pro-slavery 
men  enraged  by  them.  The  newspapers  by 
their  abuse  and  execrations  made  him  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  everywhere  “Fred  Douglass” 
was  a  familiar  name. 

It  was  about  this  time  I  first  saw  him  and 
heard  him  speak.  The  abolitionists  were  per¬ 
sistently  trying  to  get  their  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  before  the  people.  It  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  a  bearing.  The 
owners  of  public  halls  were  not  willing  to  let 
them  to  men  who  would  probably  be  mobbed 
in  them.  One  evening,  however,  the  old 
Broadway  Tabernacle  was  opened  for  a  miti¬ 
gated  discussion  of  slavery,  in  which  Freder 
ick  Douglass  was  advertised  to  take  a  part.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  advocates  and  the  op 
ponents  of  the  “peculiar  institution”  should 
speak  alternately. 

I  went  early  and  securd  a  seat  a  little  back 
of  the  centre  of  the  bodypews.  Soon  after 
the  house  was  crowded,  aisles  and  all.  The 
speakers  sat  in  the  pews  of  the  low  gallery, 
which  came  down  to  the  platfrom.  Below  the 
platform,  on  both  sides,  there  were  organized 
signs  of  expected  trouble.  On  the  east  side 
were  the  “conservatives,”  and  below  them  the 
notorious  Isaiah  Rynders  and  his  Empire  club  of 
roughs ;  on  the  west  the  abolitionists  and  a 
large  body  of  the  police.  In  all  parts  of  the 
house  there  was  intense  excitement.  Loud 
discussions  went  on  in  the  galleries  and  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  lower  floor.  The  discusson 
was  opened  by  the  conservatives,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  no  disturbance;  but  when  the 
first  anti-slavery  speaker  took  the  platform, 
the  house  was  in  an  uproar.  A  tall  friend 
of  mine  in  the  gallery— as  long  afterward  he 
told  me — when  he  demanded  a  fair  hearing 
for  both  sides,  received  an  answer  of  the  kind 
which  in  these  days  often  ended  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  subject;  a  stout  fellow  cursed 


him  as  an  abolitionist,  and  struck  him  a 
swift,  fierce  blow  between  the  eyes,  which 
smashed  his  spectacles  and  sent  him  stagger¬ 
ing,  blinded  and  bleeding,  back  into  the  arms 
of  an  approving  crowd.  Cries  for  “  Douglass” 
were  occasionally  heard  between  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  this  much  troubled  and  broken-up 
anti  slavery  speech.  Evidently  there  was  a 
strong  desii-e  to  hear  the  much  talked  of  run¬ 
away  slave.  The  next  speaker  unintentionally 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  He  droned  out  a 
dreary  “scientific”  argument  to  show  that  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  differences  between  the 
negro  and  other  species  of  the  genus  homo, 
the  negro  was  not  a  man,  was  indeed  but  a 
little  removed  from  an  ape. 

After  a  few  minutes  this  got  to  be  a  jog-trot 
in  a  circle,  and  too  intolerably  prosy  and  dry 
for  that  excited  audience.  Coughing,  groan¬ 
ing,  cat  calls,  and  the  shuffling  of  innumerable 
feet,  punctuated  by  cries  of  “Doulgass,  Doug¬ 
lass  I”  at  last  compelled  the  discouraged  anato¬ 
mist  to  retreat.  Then  the  cries  for  Douglass, 
tangled  up  with  uproars  of  dissent,  filled  the 
house,  and  after  a  little  wise  delaying  the 
stately,  well  shaped  mulatto  came  slowly  for¬ 
ward  and  stood  close  to  the  front  edge  of  the 
platform.  He  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of  con¬ 
tending  voices — cheers,  opprobrious  epithets, 
encouragements,  threats  —  but  undisturbed, 
and  falling  into  an  attitude  of  rest,  he  quietly 
waited  with  a  smile  of  amusement  upon  his 
face  for  the  storm  to  spend  itself.  Once  he  at 
tempted  to  speak,  but  the  uproar  broke  out 
afresh,  and  Rynders,  his  roughs  following, 
went  up  upon  the  platform,  and  approaching 
Doulgass,  shook  bis  fist  in  his  face,  evidently 
uttering  a  threat.  Douglass  looked  him  pleas¬ 
antly  in  the  eyes,  nodded,  said  a  few  words, 
and  Rynders  stepped  back,  but  did  not  leave 
the  platform.  The  police  had  promptly  come 
up  on  the  other  side. 

At  last  mere  vocal  weariness,  and  perhaps 
some  curiosity  even  in  those  who  opposed  him 
to  hear  what  the  fellow  would  say,  obtained 
the  victory,  and  the  noise  decreased  until 
there  was  almost  silence.  But  the  wise,  un¬ 
hasting  orator  waited  until  all  over  that  im¬ 
mense  auditorium  there  came  the  hush  of  ex 
pectation.  Then  with  a  deprecating  gesture 
he  said,  very  quietly,  but  with  a  voice  that 
reached  all  ears,  “Surely,  my  friends,  you  will 
not  be  troubled  by  anything  a  monkey  can  say !” 

This  was  greeted  by  laughter  from  all  sides, 
and  he  followed  it  up  with  short  sentences, 
witty,  telling,  bright  with  good  humor,  hit 
ting  public  men,  and  playing  about  recent 
events  in  the  great  controversy,  until  Rynders 
himself  was  laughing  heartily,  bending  over 
with  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  the  minds 
of  the  vast  audience — at  least  of  the  large 
majority— were  genially  open  to  what  the 
orator  had  to  say.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  new 
silence  a  high  voice  near  me  cried  out  hotly, 
“Ah,  yes,  you’re  half  white,  that’s  the  reason 
you’re  so  smart !”  Douglass  looked  at  the 
man  a  moment,  shook  his  head  slowly,  and 
said  with  a  sigh,  “Yes,  you  white  people  do 
mix  us  up  terribly,  but  as  yet  we  can’t  help 
ourselves.  ” 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed  the  palpable 
hit,  and  the  man  sank  quickly  into  his  seat. 
There  were  many  interruptions,  but  every  one 
was  met  so  promptly  and  turned  so  humorous¬ 
ly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  interrupter,  that 
finally  he  was  let  alone,  and  the  audience 
settled  down  to  listen. 

Instantly  seeing  he  had  won,  Douglass 
dropped  his  mirthfulness,  and  suddenly  vital¬ 
ized  from  eyes  to  feet,  began  to  speak  in  dead 
earnest.  “What  makes  a  man?”  he  asked;  the 
drone  that  preceded  him  had  given  him  the 
theme.  What  determines  his  rank  among  crea¬ 
tures?  His  worth?  His  rights?”  He  kindled 
as  his  unanswerable  statements  and  inferences 


and  illustrations  and  appeals  poured  out.  The 
audience  was  borne  away  by  the  torrent.  And 
when  at  the  close  of  a  magnificent  summing 
up,  he  stepped  forward,  all  aglow,  and  cried, 
“Prejudiced  as  a  large  part  of  this  audience* 
is,  and  imperfect  as  I  know  myself  to  be,  I  am 
willing  to  abide  your  verdict  here  and  now. 
Am  I  a  manf”  (Both  hands  out  in  appeal.) 
The  verdict  he  expected  came  with  an  em¬ 
phasis.  The  excitement  seemed  to  sweep  the 
whole  house  one  way ;  the  dissenting  voices 
could  not  be  heard. 

But  when  the  enthusiastic  uproar  ceased, 
the  man  with  a  high  voice  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  shout  again,  “Yes,  but  you’re 
half  white.”  “I  acknowledge  the  defect, 
said  Douglass,  gravely.  “Brother  Ward  I”  and 
he  beckoned  to  his  side  a  pure-blood,  jet 
black,  who  came  forward  chuckling  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  with  a  little  of  the  sinuous  mo¬ 
tion  which  characterizes  the  abandon  of  his 
race.  “That’s  the  genuine  kind,  and  no  mis¬ 
take  !”  shouted  Rynders.  Douglass  introduced 
him  as  “My  fta//-brother, ”  and  left  the  plat¬ 
form.  This,  of  course,  broke  in  upon  the  pre¬ 
scribed  order,  and  Mr.  Ward  had  no  right  to 
speak,  but  the  audience  was  in  high  good 
humor ;  I  do  not  remember  any  objection  made 
to  the  infraction,  and  Ward,  who  was  the  able 
editor  of  an  anti-slavery  paper,  after  enjoying 
for  a  time  the  mirth  which  he  created,  com¬ 
pelled  respect  to  the  unalloyed  negro  blood  by 
setting  forth  historically  what  some  of  the 
blacks  had  been  and  bad  accomplished.  He 
was  not  an  orator,  like  Doulgass,  but  he  had 
definite  knowledge,  a  good  command  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  was  without  the  weakness  of  ex¬ 
travagance.  He  served  to  let  down  his  bearers 
gently  from  the  height  to  which  Douglass  had 
carried  them,  and  the  discussion  closed  with¬ 
out  further  disturbance. 

This  was  some  years  before  the  Civil  War. 
A  few  years  after  that  transforming  tempest 
I  met  Mr.  Douglass  at  the  bouse  of  a  friend 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  for  a  few  days  was 
his  fellow-guest,  sitting  next  to  him  at  table. 
He  was  a  courteous  listener  and  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  talker,  full  of  anecdote,  not  withhold¬ 
ing  many  that  made  against  himself,  and  re¬ 
calling  with  much  amusement  events  which 
had  troubled  his  adversaries,  though  not  once 
that  I  can  remember  speaking  of  his  enemies 
with  any  bitterness.  I  asked  him  what 
Rynders  said  to  him  when  he  so  angrily  shook 
bis  fist  in  his  face.  “That  he  would  knock  me 
down  if  I  dared  to  say  one  word  against  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “but  a  jest  easily  made  him  harm¬ 
less.  ”  Taking  hold  of  his  arm  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  him  precede 
me,  I  was  surprised  by  its  muscular  develop¬ 
ment.  After  we  were  seated  I  spoke  of  it. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  with  a  smile,  “I  have  kept 
what  bard  work  gave  me,  and  that  arm  helped 
me  now  and  then  in  battling  for  the  rights  of 
my  people  in  the  railway  cars— though  not  in 
a  very  belligerent  way.  More  than  once  when  I 
had  taken  my  seat  in  a  car  to  which  my  ticket 
entitled  me,  the  conductor  ordered  me  to 
leave  it.  Showing  my  ticket,  I  asserted  my 
right  to  remain.  His  only  answer  was  to  re¬ 
peat  his  order  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.  But 
I  preferred  to  remain.  Then,  if  he  were  a 
strong  man,  he  would  attempt  to  put  me  out, 
but  my  bold  upon  the  seat  always  proved  too 
much  for  him,  and  a  brakeman  was  called  in, 
and  soon  after  another.  In  the  end  the  brake- 
men  secured  a  new  right  to  their  title;  in 
spite  of  my  good-humored  exhortations  not  to 
destroy  the  company’s  property,  they  broke 
or  tore  up  the  seat  before  they  could  remove 
me,  and  I  accomplished  my  purpose  to  make 
the  perpetration  of  the  wrong  a  costly  injus¬ 
tice. 

During  this  visit,  speaking  to  him  one  day 
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of  the  address  he  had  recently  delivered  at  the 
unveiling  of  Ball’s  statue  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Emancipation  in  Washington,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said  in  a  subdued  and  serious  man¬ 
ner:  “That  was  a  strange  experience.  As  I 
sat  there  upon  the  platform,  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  ministers  of  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
brilliant  military  display,  and  felt  the  stir  of 
the  music  and  of  the  flags,  and  saw  the  great 
multitude  spreading  out  on  every  side,  all  at 
once  the  inspiring  scene  faded  away  from  me, 
and  I  saw  another  and  a  very  different  one.  I 
saw  myself  a  ragged,  foot  sore  slave,  wretched 
with  despair,  my  wrists  tied  cruelly  together, 
dragged  along  this  same  avenue,  and  across 
this  very  spot,  by  a  man  on  horseback,  who 
held  the  rope  that  bound  me,  dragged  toward 
the  prison  where  I  was  to  be  flogged  until  my 
back  was  scored  with  bleeding  wounds,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  attempted  to  escape  from  that 
bondage  from  which  all  my  race  had  now  been 
delivered.  And  of  that  emancipation  I  was 
here  to  speak '  The  contrasted  scenes  and  the 
changes  which  they  indicated  agitated  me  so 
greatly  that  I  was  glad  of  the  usual  delays  and 
preliminaries  which  gave  me  time  to  recover 
my  self-control  before  I  rose  to  begin  my  ad¬ 
dress.  But  it  helped  me  to  speak.” 

One  is  disappointed  by  the  portraits  of  this 
unique  man  which  have  been  engraved  from 
the  photographs.  They  are  stern,  rigid,  and 
somewhat  forbidding.  When  animated  his 
face  was  rather  attractive.  Its  usual  ex¬ 
pression  in  conversation  was  one  of  interest 
and  kindliness,  and  it  brightened  frequently 
into  a  breezy  mirthfulness,  and  in  the  main, 
he  left  with  you  the  impression  that  he  took 
life  cheerfully  and  greatly  enjoyed  it. 

Catskili.,  N.  y. 


BIBLE  READING  ON  SELF-DENIAL. 

1.  What  is  Self-DeniaJf 
Self-abnegation — to  deny  self  and  not  simply 

certain  indulgences.  “If  any  man  will  come 
after  me.  let  him  deny  himself”  (Luke  ix. 
23-24.  xiv.  26).  “And  they  that  are  of  Christ 
Jesus  have  crucifled  the  flesh”  (Gal.  v  24, 
ii.  24).  “They  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the 
death"  fRev.  xii.  11). 

The  flrst  element  in  all  religion  is  self- 
sacriflce,  it  is  the  essence  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  therefore, 

2.  Self-Denial  Involves  Sacrifice. 

“Neither  will  I  offer  unto  the  Lord,  my  God. 
burnt  offerings  which  cost  me  nothing”  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  24).  “But  she  of  her  want  did 
cast  in  all  the  living  she  had”  (Luke  xxi.  4). 
“And  he  forsook  all,  and  rose  up  and  followed 
Him”  (Luke  v.  27-28).  “Seeing  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me” 
(Gen.  xxii.  12). 

Giving  to  the  Lord  what  costs  us  nothing 
forfeits  the  blessing. 

8.  The  Motive  for  Self-Denial. 

“The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  (2  Cor. 
V.  14).  “I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus” 
(Act  xxi.  13).  “Ye  shall  say  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  them  and  straightway  he  will  send 
them”  (Matt.  xxi.  3.  “What  things  were  gain 
to  me,  these  have  I  counted  loss  for  Christ” 
(Phil.  iii.  7). 

4.  Our  Example. 

The  highest  expression  of  self-denial  is 
found  in  Christ.  “Have  this  mind  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being  in 
the  form  of  God  .  .  .  emptied  Himself  .  .  . 
becoming  obedient  even  unto  death”  (Phil, 
ii.  5-8).  “Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leav¬ 
ing  you  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  in 
His  steps”  (1  Pet.  ii.  21). 

■  “We  should  walk  even  as  He  walked”  (1 
John  ii  6)3 


WEST  NEW  TORE  MATTERS. 

Buffalo  is  to  be  married  next  fall.  She  has 
become  engaged  to  a  wealthy  capitalist  named 
Niagara  Falls,  who  promises  with  all  his 
worldly  goods  her  to  endow.  She  is  then  to 
assume  the  name  of  “The  Electric  City.”  No 
other  such  city  will  be  known  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  for  she  will  be  altogether  run  by 
the  powerful  current  generated  by  the  greatest 
waterfall  on  the  globe.  Lighted,  cooked, 
street-cared,  heated,  powered  in  all  ways  will 
the  beautiful  bride  be  by  her  Mogul  husband. 

The  ceremonies  will  eclipse  the  Gould  or 
Depew  weddings,  for  Lake  Erie  has  consented  ' 
to  furnish  music,  the  New  York  Central  will 
say  the  prayers,  the  Northwest  will  give  the 
bride  away,  and  President  Cleveland,  the 
Buffalonian,  will  pronounce  the  benediction. 
The  size  of  the  fee  will  be  something  incredi¬ 
ble,  and  it  will  be  handed  over  by  gold-plated 
dynamos.  Then  the  world  will  see  what  it 
will  see.  Lake,  river,  and  plain,  and  even 
Canada  herself,  will  sing  the  dawn-hymn  of 
an  electric  age.  So  everything  must  be  in 
keeping,  and  magnetic  things  of  all  kinds  are 
being  introduced  to  make  all  in  harmony  with 
the  future. 

At  the  very  flrst  inkling  of  the  new  order  of 
things  even  the  churches  began  to  assume 
new  life,  and  to  seek  leaders  who  could  cope 
with  the  changed  condition  and  in  time  be 
found  with  the  prevailing  energy.  One  of 
these,  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  waking  things  up  in  the  direction 
of  municipal  reconstruction  He  is  the  pastor 
of  the  old  Central  Church.  This  is  the  parish 
so  nobly  built  up  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Lord  of  national  fame.  But  like  the  church 
Spurgeon  went  ^o  in  London,  it  had  declined 
in  power,  being  in  a  down  tow-n  location.  It 
was  almost  dead,  in  fact.  But  Mr.  Mott  has 
worked  wonders,  and  in  a  very  short  time. 
His  flrst  years  have  roused  it  to  a  proud  eleva¬ 
tion  among  the  sister  churches.  Hard  work, 
vigorous  preaching,  happy  handling  of  all 
legitimate  agencies,  and  the  employment  of 
some  that  more  timid  souls  would  have  besi 
tated  about,  these,  with  nerve,  eloquence,  and 
Gospel  power  have  done  the  work.  The  evening 
congregation  (the  dread  of  old  churches)  is 
magniflcent,  and  always  there.  Though  Mr. 
Mott  produces  a  sensation,  he  is  not  a  sensa¬ 
tional  preacher.  That  is,  he  deals  in  solid 
thought  and  is  emphatically  a  thinker.  He  has 
a  way,  however,  of  lighting  up  his  thought 
with  figure  and  poetry  and  pathos  that  attracts 
even  the  heedless  and  does  good.  He  is  one 
of  Buffalo’s  new  electric  motors. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Albert  T,  Chester  has 
followed  soon  upon  that  of  her  most  respected 
and  honored  husband,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Chester.  But  the  family  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
tinct,  as  the  children  are  still  represented  here 
in  the  corps  of  teachers  at  the  old  seminary 
which  the  doctor  built  up  and  conducted  for 
so  many  years. 

Pastor  McGarvey  of  the  West  Church  has 
also  been  greatly  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife.  For  a  young  man  just  beginning  his 
career,  such  a  loss  seems  very  severe,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  departed  is  so  much  of  a 
helper  in  all  clerical  work  as  was  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Garvey. 

ALBION. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  not  to  be  able 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  church  recently  held.  The  Rev. 
E.  H.  Rudd,  the  enthusiastic  and  cultivated 
young  pastor,  planned  such  a  feast  of  good 
things  that  it  was  bard  to  stay  away.  Drs. 
Beecher  and  Coit,  and  many  others  did  the 
1  honors  of  the  festal  board  and  made  Albion 
wish  that  it  could  have  a  centennial  every 
.  year.  The  Presbyterian  manse  in  Albion  is  a 
little  heaven  on  earth,  and  the  punishment  flts 


the  man  exactly.  Would  that  all  dominies 
could  be  so  well  boused  I  It’s  a  solemn  fact 
that  a  man  can  write  a  better  sermon  in  a 
study  with  a  hard  wood  finish  and  a  tiled 
grate  than  he  can  in  a  back  shed  with  a 
threadbare  three-ply  on  the  floor.  Sermon- 
izers  are  reflectors,  and  they  almost  always 
phonograph  back  on  Sunday  what  the  people 
have  poured  into  them  during  the  week.  Of 
course  they  don’t  mean  to,  but  they  can’t 
help  it. 

BBOCKPORT. 

This  town,  named  after  one  Brockway,  is  a 
citadel  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Why? 
Because  The  Evangelist  is  so  largely  taken  in 
its  limits.  Having  an  engagement  to  lecture 
before  its  people  the  other  evening,  it  was 
visited  by  the  writer  for  the  first  time.  The 
Presbyterian  church  is  a  commodious  struc 
ture,  and  has  a  fine  large  Sunday  morning 
congregation.  The  farmer,  of  course,  cannot 
come  in  the  evening,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
village  people  take  their  places  Pastor  Reichel 
is  doing  a  good  work.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  under  Secretary  Keller, 
is  conducting  a  fine  work.  Its  influence  among 
the  boys  of  the  town  is  very  marked  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  commended.  An  old  Baptist  in¬ 
stitution  of  learning  has  been  changed  into  a 
State  Normal  School  that  gives  the  town  a 
kind  of  literary  aspect.  Staying  with  the 
veteran  novelist,  Mary  J.  Holmes,  in  her 
beautiful,  artistic  residence,  was  a  rich  treat, 
and  will  furnish  matter  for  a  future  sketch 
of  her  and  her  remarkable  career  as  a  novelist. 

ROCHESTER. 

A  union  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  was  held  in  the  Brick  Church  this 
week  to  prepare  for  the  revival  services  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman  and  an 
“ex-baseball  player,”  William  Sunday.  So  at 
least  he  is  advertised.  Dr.  Chapman  preaches 
this  week  in  the  Central  and  Brick  Church. 
Sunday  evening  he  will  talk  to  men  only  in 
Music  Hall.  Mr.  Bilhorn  will  conduct  the 
singing,  assisted  by  a  chorus  of  125  voices. 
150  ushers  will  look  after  things  generally. 
Holy  Week  seems  likely  to  witness  great  re¬ 
sults  in  Rochester.  Dr.  Chapman  we  know, 
and  Drs.  Taylor  and  Stebbins  we  know,  and 
anything  that  bears  their  imprimatur  is  sure 
of  success.  But  the  ex  baseballist  is  certainly 
a  new  instrumentality.  All  look  to  Rochester 
to  set  the  example  in  evangelistic  work,  to 
start  the  wave  of  blessing  for  all  Western  New 
York.  Samuel  T.  Clabke. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  March  29. 


Very  profitable  meetings  have  been  held  of 
late  in  several  of  the  leading  churches  of  the 
city  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Sab¬ 
bath  Committee.  In  Dr.  J.  Balcom  Shaw’s, 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Virgin’s,  Dr.  David  G.  Wiley’s, 
and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eaton’s  churches  large 
audiences  have  listened  to  discussions  of  the 
Sunday  question  by  William  W.  Hoppin,  Esq., 
John  E.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Dr.  Atterbury  of  the 
Sabbath  Committee,  and  others.  The  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  issues  now  agitating  the  public 
mind,  by  these  legal  gentlemen,  has  been  most 
timely.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Atterbury  was  in¬ 
vited  to  bo  the  guest  of  the  Universalist  Club 
on  last  Monday  night  and  discuss  the  Sunday 
question,  is  not  without  its  significance  The 
Sunday  night  meetings  are  to  be  continued  in 
the  churches  of  Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Birch,  Dr.  Ken- 
dig,  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  and  others. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Liverpool  (Eng.),  on  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Muir,  the  Presbytery  voted  to  enter  upon 
its  minutes  a  record  of  the  services  rendered 
to  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Bootle  during 
sixteen  years  by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor, 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York. 
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PRINCETON’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

It  seems  quite  just  and  in  the  line  of  en* 
lightenment  and  a  good  understanding  all 
round  that  some  statement  as  to  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  by  Prof.  Farrand  a  week  ago,  should 
come  from  the  Theological  Seminary  to  which 
his  article  has  a  special  regard.  The  close  re¬ 
lation  of  Princeton  to  the  Assembly  has  led 
very  naturally  to  the  inference  that  the  two 
were  in  perfect  accord.  The  late  decisions 
and  deliverances  have  been  accepted  by  many 
ministers  and  more  elders  as  voicing  both  the 
sentiment  and  the  traditions  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  The  unheeded  protest  of  Dr.  DufBeld  at 
Washington,  on  a  minor  point,  while  not  a 
Seminary  utterance,  gave  some  hope  that  the 
Faculty,  at  the  proper  time,  would  let  the 
Church  know  just  where  Princeton  stood,  and 
just  how  far  it  justified  the  extraordinary 
claims  of  our  highest  court.  It  seems  to  us 
now  that  such  an  opportunity  was  given  at 
Saratoga  when  Dr.  McKibbin  was  pressing  his 
charge  that  Dr.  Smith  questioned  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  “  Books  of  Moses”  and  found  errors 
in  the  Chronicles.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
the  silent,  not  to  name  the  expressed  acqui¬ 
escence  of  Princeton  delegates,  while  the 
teaching  of  Moffat  and  the  criticism  of  Oreene 
were  within  the  scope  of  their  memory  or  in¬ 
formation. 

Such  silence  can  by  no  means  be  justified  on 
the  plea  that  Dr.  Smith  had  gone  possibly  a 
little  further  than  either  of  these  distinguished 
scholars.  That  would  be  a  bitter  confession. 
To  say  that  Princeton  men  bad  only  dabbled 
with  “criticism,”  while  Dr.  Smith  bad  gone 
further  into  it,  is  simply  to  excuse  the  one  boy 
for  meddling  with  the  jam-pot  on  the  ground 
that  he  only  put  one  finger  in  while  another 
put  in  two.  The  decree  of  the  Assembly  is 
that  to  question  the  claim  of  any  book  as  to 
its  authorship  or  contents,  is  a  sin  against  the 
Bible.  Yet  this  did  Dr.  Moffat  many  years 
ago.  and  taught  his  classes  unchallenged,  like 
the  grand,  good  man  he  was.  Yet  who  at 
Saratoga  thought  of  that,  or  if  he  thought  of 
it,  attempted  any  other  than  the  explanation 
given  above?  The  charge  against  Dr.  Smith 
and  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  affirmed  that 
to  say  “there  were  errors  in  the  Bible,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in 
the  Chronicles,  was  a  sin.  As  Dr.  McKibbin 
would  have  it,  “against  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
inspired  the  record” !  Yet,  truth  to  say.  Dr. 
Oreene  had  been  “correcting”  the  genealogies 
of  Scripture  not  only  in  his  class-room,  but  in 
the  public  press  I  He  was  doing  service  to 
scholarship  and  to  the  Word.  What  has  any 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Smith  may  draw  from  Dr. 
Greene’s  just  criticism  to  do  with  the  main 
point  in  dispute,  viz:  the  right  to  “correct  the 
record”? 

That  was  the  act  of  a  Princeton  professor 
still  in  high  and  deserved  esteem.  And  we 
say  that  Princeton  is  both  misunderstood  by 
the  Church  at  large  and  has  been  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  the  Assembly.  Princeton  scholars 
have  claimed  some  things  and  they  have  been 
granted  to  them.  They  know,  and  the  Church 
at  large  does  not  know,  just  what  these  claims 
have  been.  They  need  not  argue  to  show  bow 
much  worse  Dr.  Briggs  is  than  Dr.  Greene, 
nor  how  much  more  dangerous  Dr.  Smith  is 
than  was  Dr.  Moffat.  Let  each  man  settle  that 
for  himself,  for  the  number  of  fingers  in  the 
forbidden  pot  is  a  minor  matter.  We  simply 
suggest  that  silence  on  a  matter  of  so  much 
moment  to  all  scholarship  as  the  late  decrees 
and  deliverances  of  our  Assembly,  is  assent  to 


positions  which  Princeton  has  never  approved, 
and  is  an  upholding  of  a  view  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  powers  which  its  grandest  men  have 
consistently  opposed.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Princeton  Seminary  has  gone  back  to  the  old 
“Kentucky  doctrines”  which  Hodge  fought, 
nor  that  Princeton  men  deny  to-day  that  the 
bond  of  Reunion  upset  all  the  “judicial  de¬ 
crees”  by  which  Barnes  and  Beman  and  Cox 
were  once  cut  off  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church ) 

THE  “OliD  SCOTS  CHCBCH"  OF  FBEBHOI.D. 

Synod  will  make  a  Pllgrimase  to  Ctod**  Aero. 

On  a  wooded  knoll  some  six  miles  north  of 
the  present  town  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey, 
lies  a  neglected  acre  of  historic  ground  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  Presbyterians 
throughout  our  land.  It  is  the  site  of  the  old 
church  built  by  the  persecuted  Covenanters 
soon  after  their  exile  to  East  Jersey  in  the 
days  of  James  II.  Within  its  walls  was  per¬ 
formed  the  initial  act  of  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  that  is  recorded  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  its  history.  This  act  was  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  ordination  to  the  Gospel  ministry  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  of  the  Rev. 
John  Boyd,  first  minister  of  the  Freehold 
church.  On  the  Lord’s  day,  December  29, 
1708,  “in  the  public  meeting-house  of  this 
place,  before  a  numerous  assembly,”  the  apos¬ 
tolic  McKemie,  father  of  the  American 
Church,  Andrews,  first  pastor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Hampton,  whom  McKemie  had 
brought  over  the  year  before  to  Maryland, 
united  their  different  lines  of  ecclesiastical 
descent,  and  with  their  hands  on  the  head  of 
this  young  Scotchman,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  of  the  New  World. 

The  church  building  has  wholly  passed 
away,  and  can  be  traced  only  by  a  slight 
depression  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  and 
by  the  regularity  in  the  lines  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  gravestones.  Close  to  its  probable  posi¬ 
tion  stands  the  crumbling  tombstone  of  John 
Boyd,  with  a  Latin  inscription  in  sixteen 
lines,  but  partly  legible.  His  death  was  in 
August,  1708,  twenty  months  after  his  ordina¬ 
tion.  Near  by  lies  the  horizontal  slab,  over 
which  the  sod  is  edging,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  John  Tennent,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  Log  College,  the  second 
successor  of  John  Boyd,  and  predecessor  in 
the  Freehold  pastorate  of  his  more  famous 
brother,  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  Jr. 

Scattred  about  the  “God’s  Acre”  lie  rudely- 
cut,  straggling  stones,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  old  Covenanters,  with  hirth-dates,  show¬ 
ing  that  some  remembered  the  days  of  Crom¬ 
well  and  Dunbar,  as  well  as  the  later  massa¬ 
cres  and  martyrdoms  of  “the  killing  times,” 
the  tortures  of  Dunnottar  Castle,  and  the 
transportation  in  Pitlochie’s  pest-ship. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  has  resolved  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  historic. spot,  and 
to  the  “Old  Tennent  Church,”  daughter  of 
the  “Old  Scots  Church,”  situated  about  five 
miles  away.  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  June,  has 
been  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  pilgrimage.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  exercises  will  be  held 
at  the  “Old  Scots”  ground,  with  appropriate 
addresses  and  historical  papers.  It  is  hoped 
that  steps  may  also  be  taken  to  erect  a  suita¬ 
ble  canopy  of  stone  over  the  tomb  of  this  first 
of  American  presbyters. 

In  the  afternoon  in  the  church  that  bears 
their  name,  the  work  of  the  Tennent  family 
in  connection  with  the  Freehold  church  will 
be  commemorated. 

Fuller  information  about  the  programme  of 
exercises  and  the  arrangements  for  special 
trains  will  be  published  later,  and  may  be  had 
by  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  charge,  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown, 
Camden,  N.  J. ,  or  to  the  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Goodwin  Smith,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


A  8VCCE8SOB  TO  DB-  BABTUETT,  IN  WASH¬ 
INGTON. 

It  is  some  months  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bart¬ 
lett,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  pastor 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Church  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  resigned  his  charge,  greatly  to  the  sorrow 
of  his  people,  who  appreciated  his  eminent 
ability  in  the  pulpit,  while  they  had  the  great¬ 
est  respect  and  affection  for  him  as  a  pastor. 
But  his  health  had  suffered  so  much  that  his 
physicians  were  peremptory  in  ordering  a  long 
period  of  rest,  as  the  condition  of  being  re¬ 
stored  to  bis  former  vigor.  His  people  then 
proposed  that  he  should  take  a  year’s  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  then  come  back  to  them.  But  he 
felt,  and  his  physicians  also,  that  the  mere 
sense  of  responsibility  would  weigh  upon  him 
so  as  to  interfere  with  his  recovery.  With 
this  conviction,  both  parties  bad  finally  to 
submit  to  the  separation,  and  last  autnmn  Dr. 
Bartlett,  with  his  wife  and  son,  sailed  for 
Europe,  to  spend  a  year  abroad,  and  a  longer 
tifiie  if  necessary.  From  that  time  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  been  looking  for  a  successor. 
Meanwhile  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  in 
part  by  President  Patton,  of  Princeton,  who 
is  always  listened  to  with  eager  interest,  and 
draws  large  congregations.  But  this,  of 
course,  could  only  be  temporary.  It  was  only 
last  week  that  the  church,  after  looking  in 
different  directions,  made  choice  of  the  Rev. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D.,  of  Detroit.  In  the 
meeting  to  act  upon  the  nomination,  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  bad  visited  Detroit  to  hear  him 
made  a  report  recommending  him  in  the  high¬ 
est  terms.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said  that  he 
was  proud  of  being  a  Presbyterian,  inasmuch 
as  the  Presbyterian  people  were  the  sovereigns, 
when  the  choice  of  a  pastor  was  to  be  made. 
He  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
preacher  who  was  acceptable  to  every  one  in 
a  church  so  large  as  the  New  York  Avenue 
Church,  but  the  committee  appointed  to  select 
a  man  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  Dr. 
Radcliffe  most  nearly  met  all  the  requirements. 

Others  who  spoke  concurred  fully  in  this 
view,  and  when  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was 
unanimous— a  fact  which  was  very  gratifying 
to  the  people,  as  it  must  be  to  the  pastor  of 
their  choice.  We  congratulate  both  on  this 
happy  result,  and  trust  that  the  relation  that 
is  to  be  inaugurated  may  be  of  long  continu¬ 
ance  and  of  the  very  best  effect  in  the  large 
circle  of  its  influence.  There  is  not  a  church 
in  the  country  which  has  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance  upon  it  a  greater  number  of  distinguished 
men,  who  are  resident  in  Washington  through 
the  year,  or  during  the  annual  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Hence  the  importance  that  this  pulpit 
should  be  occupied  by  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  of  a  personality  that  will  give  him 
wide  influence — conditions  that  are  happily 
combined  in  Dr.  Radcliffe.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  the  liberty  we  take  in  saying 
that  his  influence  and  usefulness,  as  well  as 
the  attractions  of  bis  home,  will  be  increased 
by  his  admirable  wife. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Jean  Cairns,  long  a 
prominent  and  popular  member  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  our  church  in  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  under  the  pastorates  of 
Drs.  White  and  Sample,  to  Mr.  Charles  Har¬ 
ris  Massonneau,  a  young  business  man  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  established  in  Plattsburgh,  unites 
the  Huguenot  and  Scotch  element,  in  which 
we  have  both  tried  confidence  and  a  just 
pride.  We  commend  these  young  friends  to 
the  Presbyterians  and  all  Christians  of  their 
new  home ;  and  to  our  congratulations  we  add 
the  hearty  good  wishes  of  their  many  friends 
in  this  city  and  in  that  part  of  the  Hudson 
River  country  where  they  are  now  well  known 
and  very  much  beloved. 
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DB.  FIELD'S  QCADBENMAL. 

Forty  years  in  the  Editor’s  chair,  holding 
his  audience  with  credit,  and  gaining  a  confi¬ 
dence  which  has  grown  to  enthusiasm  ;  this  is 
an  enviable  record  for  any  man,  and  has  been 
won  by  very  few.  From  the  middle  to  near 
the  end  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  cen¬ 
turies,  The  Evangelist  has  shed  religious  light 
and  spiritual  sunshine.  More  men  and  women 
and  children  than  any  of  us  can  know,  have 
been  glad  that  Dr.  Field  has  lived ;  thousands 
now  living,  an  even  greater  number  that  have 
gone  to  the  other  life,  who  never  saw  him, 
have  yet  loved  and  honored  the  one  who  has 
done  so  much  to  brighten  their  lives,  broaden 
their  views,  stimulate  their  ambitions,  and 
enlarge  their  hearts.  Many  have  read  The 
Evangelist  all  their  lives ;  many  have  known 
no  other  religious  paper.  For  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  Sabbaths  since  his  work  began.  Dr.  Field 
has  come,  it  may  be,  closer  than  a  pastor  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  readers.  They 
have  sat  with  him  in  the  bouse  on  Stockbridge 
hill  and  have  followed  him  over  seas  and 
around  the  world.  He  has  taken  them  into 
his  confidence,  told  them  all  his  heart,  and 
they  have  given  him  their’s  in  return.  Such 
intimacy,  so  wide,  so  perfect,  could  come  in 
no. other  way,  can  be  enjoyed  in  no  other  re¬ 
lation. 

And  *^^e  best  of  all  is  that  he  still  lives  in 
the  vij.or  of  bis  powers  and  his  tireless  pen. 
Many  of  his  comrades  of  the  press.  Prime  of 
the  Observer,  Bright  of  The  Examiner,  Speer 
of  The  Independent,  Bryant  of  The  Evening 
Post,  Greeley  of  The  Tribune,  have  faltered 
at  last  and  fallen  at  their  post  of  duty.  Only 
Monfort  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  and  Dana 
of  The  Sun,  remain  to  dispute  his  cairn  to 
the  deanship  of  the  profession.  Meanwhile 
his  paper  has  not  lagged  in  the  race,  nor  has 
the  Editor  suffered  any  to  put  a  blanket  over 
bis  sails,  or  get  between  him  and  the  sun.  He 
has  always  been  able  to  see  his  way  clear 
ahead,  and  has  held  right  on  his  course.  He 
has  never  trimmed  to  catch  the  slant  breeses 
of  popular  favor,  nor  drifted  with  eddies  of 
bigotry  or  oblique  currents  of  conservatism. 
From  New  School  and  anti -slavery  times  past 
the  gleaming  bar  of  Reunion,  everybody  has 
known  just  where  to  find,  and  what  to  expect 
from  The  Evangelist.  When  Adams  fenced 
with  the  Old  School  with  polished  strength 
and  agile  skill,  when  Hitchcock  smote  “cop- 
perheadism”  hip  and  thigh,  and  when  Park- 
hurst  poured  red-hot  shot  into  Tammany  Hall, 
The  Evangelist  gave  a  good  heed  to  the  strife 
and  struck  home  on  any  unfair  interference. 
When  both  the  traditions  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church  were  violated  along  with  all  the 
unwritten  laws  of  Christian  charity,  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  distinguished  professors. 
The  Evangelist  stood  up  against  the  injustice 
and  unrighteousness  of  the  proceeding.  The 
one  band  on  the  helm  was  steady,  and  the 
ship  never  fell  away  nor  stood  too  close  to  the 
wind.  And  in  all  that  the  Editor  has  writ¬ 
ten,  in  most  which  he  has  approved  as  written 
for  the  paper,  there  is  little  that  after-judg¬ 
ment  could  wish  to  blot. 

To  speak  thus  strongly,  one  should  be  sure 
of  his  ground.  But  a  man  can  remember  foity 
years  of  a  consistent  newspaper,  and  when  the 
facts  are  with  him,  he  need  not  hesitate  to 
speak  what  be  feels  and  knows.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  right  to  speak  the  whole 
truth  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  that  the 
most  intelligent  and  right-minded  all  over  the 
land  and  all  round  the  world  do  so  heartily 
appreciate  and  approve.  By  his  natural  gifts 
and  bis  exceptional  advantages.  Dr.  Field  has 
been  rarely  well  equipped  for  such  a  long 
period  of  successful  service.  He  has  learned 
the  art  of  conserving  force.  He  can  toil  and 


not  tire;  he  can  produce  and  give,  yet  not 
exhaust.  But  for  the  inevitable  law  of  limita¬ 
tion,  it  seems  that  he  might  go  on  and  grow 
on  forever.  R-  A.  S. 

THE  WHINE  OF  A  PESSIMIST. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Did  you  receive  a  copy  of 
that  tract  with  the  title,  “The  New  Mission 
Building  of  the  Board  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America?” 

Did  it  cause  you  to  shudder?  To  weep?  To 
go  into  rhythmic  spasms  over  the  possible 
coming  of  a  great  calamity?  Did  it  convince 
you  that  while  the  Boards  have  made  dunces 
of  themselves,  there  is  one  wise  and  right¬ 
eous  man  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  knows  everything  that  is  going  to 
happen,  and  just  why  it  is  going  to  happen? 
Did  you  think,  while  you  were  reading  the 
tract,  of  old  Atlas  holding  the  globe  on  his 
shoulders  and  vituperating  because  the  people 
“kick  around  so”  and  make  his  load  the 
heavier? 

I  read  that  tract.  It  is  written,  so  the 
writer  tells  us,  to  set  us  a-thinking.  It  has 
set  me  a-tbinking.  First  of  all,  it  makes  me 
think  of  that  obsolete  spinster  who  was  weep¬ 
ing,  and,  asked  why  she  wept,  replied,  “Oh,  I 
have  been  thinking  that  if  I  should  get 
married  some  day,  and  if  my  baby  should 
find  the  cover  off  the  cistern  and  fall  in  and 
get  ‘drownded.’  how  very,  very,  very  unhappy 
I  should  be. 

The  logic  of  this  pamphlet  hinges  on  such 
words  as  “ought  to,”  “is  it  probable”  “a  very 
reasonable  assumption,”  “suppose,”  “the  time 
may  come"  (see  )»age  15).  This  is  not  good 
logic,  though  it  is  decidedly  modern  logic. 
Suppose  everything  turns  out  differently  from 
what  the  Boards  expect,  ergo,  etc. 

This  pamphlet  has  set  me  to  “supposing," 
and  I  have  *'  supposed”  the  whole  matter  out 
to  the  bitter  end. 

Suppose  after  that  structure  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted,  a  cyclone  like  the  one  that  conveyed 
Pilate’s  staircase  to  Rome,  should  swoop  down 
on  it,  pick  it  up  bodily,  and  carry  it  away, 
site,  secretaries,  and  all,  cannot  any  reasons 
ble  person  see  that  that  would  be  a  sad  loss 
to  the  Church? 

Suppose  New  York  City  should  sink  into  the 
sea,  what  would  become  of  this  magnificent 
mission  building? 

Suppose  the  earth  should  open  under  it,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  hole  clear  through  the 
earth,  and  that  the  building  should  fall 
through  the  hole  and  come  out  on  the  other 
side  and  stand  in  Lat.  40  S. ,  Long.  70  E. ,  it 
would  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  the  cellar  would  then  be 
the  tenth  story  and  the  present  tenth  story 
would  become  the  cellar,  and  the  ceilings 
would  have  to  be  used  as  floors  and  the  floors 
as  ceilings.  Have  the  Boards  made  any  pro¬ 
vision  against  this  contingency?*  Suppose  the 
world  should  suddenly  “come  to  an  end.” 
Suppose— hxit  there  I  stop. 

William  H.  Fishburn, 
Pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

CkiLCMBCS,  Ohio,  March  25,  i895. 

*  (We  understand  that  the  cetlinss  are  very  strons  and 
could  be  used  as  floors,  on  a  pinch.— Ed.  Ev.] 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Aux¬ 
iliary  of  the  American  McAll  Association  was 
held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Broadway  Tab¬ 
ernacle,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  26th,  and 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting  occasion.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  O.  H.  McGrew,  and 
the  religious  services  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  R.  Duryee  of  Grace  Reformed  Church. 
The  room  was  well  filled,  and  the  address  of 


Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  moved  and  inspired 
all  his  hearers.  Dr.  Hall’s  tribute  to  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  successes  of  this  remarkable 
work  in  France  was  the  more  impressive  from 
its  careful  moderation  and  the  deep  feeling 
with  which  it  was  given.  Dr.  Thurber,  the 
pastor  of  the  American  Church,  and  one  of 
the  Directors  of  this  Mission,  being  now  in 
this  country,  added  a  few  telling  facts  as  to 
the  loyal  devotion  of  prominent  Frenchmen 
to  this  Mission,  the  economy  with  which  its 
funds  are  administered,  and  the  thoroughness 
of  its  work.  The  report  of  the  Auxiliary 
showed,  that  while  the  generous  sum  of  $4,200 
has  been  contributed  in  the  past  year  to  the 
support  of  the  New  York  Hall  of  the  Mission 
on  the  rue  de  Revoli,  Paris,  the  sum  of  $6,000 
is  actually  required  to  sustain  the  various 
works  carried  on  in  this  large  hall,  with  its 
daily  evangelistic  services  and  its  numerous 
meetings  and  works  of  other  kinds,  with  the 
proper  pro  rata  share  of  administration  ex¬ 
penses.  Although  no  resolution  was  taken, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Auxiliary  was  that  this  amount  must  in  future 
be  raised. 

The  Piesbytery  of  Huntingdon  will  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  its  organization  on  Tuesday 
next,  April  9th,  beginning  at  10.30  A.  M. 
The  services  will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Dr.  D.  K.  Freeman,  pastor.  He  will 
read  the  Scriptures,  Dr  D.  H.  Barron  offer 
prayer,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mathers,  D.  D. ,  preach 
the  Centennial  Sermon,  and  the  Revs.  R.  M. 
Campbell  and  J.  W.  Bain  close  the  services. 
At  two  o’clock,  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Parker,  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Kelly  will 
speak  on  “Fragments  that  Remain”;  D.  W. 
Woods,  Esq.,  on  “The  Sources  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Huntingdon  Presbytery,”  and 
Hon.  A.  S.  Landis  will  take  as  his  theme, 
“The  Bench  and  Bar  during  the  past  century 
as  viewed  from  the  Presbyterian  standpoint.” 
In  the  evening  Dr.  R.  M.  Wallace  will  offer 
prayer,  and  Drs.  A.  S.  Mutchmore,  J.  P.  E. 
Kumler,  and  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  speakers.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Hamill,  D.  D. ,  and  the  Rev.  William  Prideaux 
will  close  the  exercises.  We  trust  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Publication  will  see  to  it  that  these 
proceedings  are  gathered  into  a  form  con¬ 
venient  for  preservation. 

We  have  a  large  Hungarian  population  in 
New  York,  and  so  far  as  Protestant,  these 
comers  have  no  one  to  address  them  in  their 
native  Magyar  tongue,  and  are  in  danger  of 
lapsing  into  heathenism  right  here  in  a 
boasted  Christian  city  I  As  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  another  column,  the  Presbytery 
has  taken  action,  and  though  the  movement  is 
as  yet  but  initiatory,  it  is  hoped  that  some¬ 
thing  adequate  to  the  real  demands  of  the 
case  will  grow  out  of  it. 

The  special  services  in  Portland,  Me.,  under 
the  preaching  and  conduct  of  the  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills,  have  resulted  in  a  powerful  revival. 
The  interest  in  the  meetings  so  far  prevails 
over  every  other  in  the  whole  city,  as  to  have 
become  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 
The  busiest  hours  of  the  day  are  being  given 
to  meetings,  and  this  in  mid-week  !  Portland 
was  very  thoroughly  prepared,  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Pastor  Mills  having  been  acted  upon 
ere  he  came  upon  the  scene.  Only  in  Roches¬ 
ter  is  an  effort  under  way  of  similar  extent  and 
confident  expectation.  And  many  will  recall 
with  interest  and  increase  of  faith,  it  may  be, 
that  the  one  city  was  long  the  scene, of  the 
fruitful  labors  of  the  saintly  Edward  Payson, 
and  the  other  of  those  of  Charles  G.  Finney. 
May  the  days  of  old  come  again,  and  with 
results  commensurate  to  the  needs  of  these 
now  great  cities ! 
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blauk  binding,  with  round  comers,  and  is  of 
convenient  size  for  the  coat  pocket.  (Bell 
Printing  Company,  Roanoake,  Va. 

William  Knowles  of  the  Gospel  Tract  Depot 
issues  a  number  of  small  pocket  tracts  of  ex¬ 
cellent  character  One  of  the  latest  is  a  re 
print  of  Charles  G.  Finney’s  Revival  Lecture, 
No.  1  (in  part>.  What  a  Revival  is,  and  No.  8, 
Hcnc  to  Promote  a  Revival.  Mr.  Finney’s  Re¬ 
vival  Lectures  were  first  given  in  New  York 
and  published  in  The  Evangelist  as  reported 
by  the  editor  of  that  time.  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt. 
Another  tract  is  Mrs.  Waiter  Searle’s  admira¬ 
ble  little  story.  Cripple  Tom,  and  another  by 
the  same  author.  The  Minister’s  Repentance. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  story.  The 
Princess  Aline,  which  has  been  running  in 
Harper’s  Magazine  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  has  been  issued  in  book  form.  It  is  a 
cleverly  told  story,  pleasant  enough  to  read, 
but  without  the  earnestness  and  sympathy 
that  promised  so  much  in  Mr.  Davis’s  earlier 
stories. 


The  style  is  colloquial  and  animated,  not  too 
carefully  revised,  perhaps,  though  the  able  and 
tactful  preface  in  which  the  book  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Emperor  of  China  shows  what 
English  Dr.  Landsell  can  write  when  he  puts 
his  mind  on  it.  That  preface  ought  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  mission  cause,  so  wisely  and 
cogently  does  it  put  the  purposes  of  mission¬ 
aries  in  carrying  the  Christian  religion  into 
the  Chinese  empire,  so  aptly  does  it  adduce 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
as  an  argument  for  the  welcoming  of  another 
and  better  foreign  religion.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs  that  were  evidently 
well  made,  and  that  deserved  a  better  repro¬ 
duction  than  they  have  found.  Many  of  them 
are  excessively  coarse  and  careless.  The 
maps,  on  the  other  hand,  are  admirable,  and 
the  work  is  so  well  indexed  as  to  be  doubly 
useful. 

Suggestions  to  Hospital  and  Asylum  Visi¬ 
tors.  By  John  S.  Billings,  M.  D  .  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  M.  Hurd,  M.D. , 
Superintendent  of  the  John  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital,  with  an  Introduction  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  1895. 

There  is  no  more  generally  accepted  belief 
than  the  one  that  anyone  is  competent  to  act 
as  a  hospital  visitor.  From  this  belief  has 
arisen  much  of  the  trouble  and  misunder¬ 
standing  between  visiting  committees  and 
hospital  staffs.  To  know  “what  to  see  in  a 
hospital  and  bow  to  see  it,”  is  the  object  of 
this  book  of  suggestions.  It  begins  with  hos¬ 
pitals,  giving  the  order  in  which  the  various 
wards,  the  storerooms,  the  kitchen,  the 
offices,  etc.,  should  be  visited,  and  pointing 
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tions.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  ^.50  per  volume. 

Dr.  Landsell,  who  has  already  explored  and 
written  about  Russian  Central  Asia,  has  now 
explored  ancient  Cathay,  or  extra-mural 
China,  not  in  the  interest  either  of  politics  or 
of  science,  but  purely  with  a  view  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  missionary  effort  into  the  only  re¬ 
gion  of  the  world  now  to  any  extent  closed  to 
that  effort.  Incidentally,  indeed,  a  good  deal 
of  scientific  knowledge  was  acquired.  Dr. 
Landsell  wielded  both  the  camera  and  the 
rifle  or  shot  gun  very  diligently  and  to  good 
purpose,  and  he  acquired  some  important  sta¬ 
tistics  as  to  climate  and  such  matters.  But 
these  matters  are  only  incidental,  and  he  who 
shall  take  up  the  book  with  the  expectation  of 
such  an  addition  to  his  knowledge— or  re¬ 
moval  of  his  ignorance — of  the  vast  district 
over  which  Dr.  Landsell  travelled  as  was 
afforded  by  Dr.  Wells  Williams’s  great  book  on 
the  Middle  Kingdom  a  generation  or  more 
ago,  will  be  disappointed.  The  work  is  in¬ 
teresting,  and  to  a  certain  degree  stimulating, 
but  it  is  not  a  great  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  knowledge.  But  from  Dr.  Landsell’s 
point  of  view  the  work  is  a  successful  one. 
Hie  description  of  how  he  raised  the  money — 
five  thousand  dollars— necessary  for  the  enter¬ 
prise,  shows  him  to  be  full  of  pluck  and  per 
severance  in  a  good  cause,  just  as  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  travelling  outfit  with  which  at  last 
he  set  out  from  Kuldja,  on  the  Chinese  fron¬ 
tier,  just  half  way  between  Moscow  and 
Peking,  for  his  journey  through  an  almost 
unexplored  region  shows  how  well  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience  work  together.  This 
outfit,  it  may  be  observed,  weighed  two  tons 
and  included  a  variety  of  clothes  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  a  climate  which  varied  from 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

2'he  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  March 
gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  John  C. 
Green  school  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ,  illus¬ 
trated  with  outs  of  the  buildings  and  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  James  C. 
Mackenzie,  Ph.D.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
boys’  schools  in  the  country,  its  system  being 
a  modified  copy  of  the  famous  Rugby  school, 
upon  which  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  left  so  benefi¬ 
cent  an  impress.  The  boys  live  in  families, 
each  presided  over  by  a  master  and  his  wife. 
The  curriculum  hits  the  happy  mean  between 
the  strictly  classical  and  mathematical  and 
that  universality  which  tends  to  superficial 
weakness.  The  social  life  is  on  the  very  best 
plan,  opportunities  of  free  intercourse  in  vari¬ 
ous  associations,  religious,  literary,  and  ath¬ 
letic,  being  so  managed  as  to  exert  the  high¬ 
est  moral  influence.  There  is  a  wholesome 
discipline  combined  with  a  healthy  freedom, 
and  the  boy  who  goes  from  this  school  to  col¬ 
lege  goes  well  furnished  physically  and  mor¬ 
ally  as  well  as  intellectually. 

“The  Lounger”  in  2he  Critic  of  March  ICth 
says  that  an  interesting  paper  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  upon  coincidences  in  art  and  letters, 
and  some  incidents  which  would  serve  as 
striking  illustrations  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  .  .  . 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  furnishes  a  case  in  point. 
Messrs.  Harper  announce  for  their  magazine 
an  anonymous  story,  Joan  of  Arc,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  her  page 
and  secretary.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood 
has  for  two  years  been  engaged  upon  a 
romance,  the  title  and  heroine  of  which  is 
Jeanne  D’Aro,  and  this  is  to  be  published  in 
The  Century.  Moreover,  the  news  has  come 
from  England  that  Andrew  Lang  has  begun 
an  historical  romance,  A  Monk  of  Fife,  and 
that  he,  too,  seeks  his  inspiration  in  the 
career  of  La  Pucelle.  The  two  American 
magazines  in  still  another  case  have  an  un¬ 
conscious  likeness.  Harper’s  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  serial.  Princess  Aline,  by  Ricnard 
Harding  Davis,  with  illustrations  by  C.  D. 
Gibson.  The  Century  has  had  for  some  time, 
and  will  begin  in  a  month  or  two,  a  serial 
story  by  Miss  Julia  Magruder,  Princess  Sonia, 
which  will  also  be  illustrated  by  Gibson. 

The  next  numbers  of  the  Studia  Sinaitiea 
series  will  be:  Part  V.  The  Anaphora  Pilait, 
in  ^riac  and  Arabic,  tbe  Syriac  transcribed 
by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  and  the  Arabic  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Dunlop  Gibson,  with  translations ;  also 
a  short  and  early  form  of  the  Recognitions  of 
Clement,  in  Arabic,  transcribed  and  translated 
by  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson.  Part  VI.  Select 
Narratives  of  Holy  Women,  as  written  over 
the  Syriac  Gospels  by  John  the  Recluse  of 
Beth-Mari  Kaddisha  in  A. D.  778.  No.  1  will 
contain  the  stories  of  Eugenia,  of  Mary  who 
was  suinamed  Marinus,  of  Onesima,  and  of 
Euphrosyne,  transcribed  and  translated  by 
Agnes  Smith  Lewis.  These  very  entertaining 
tales  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  character  of 
monastic  life  in  its  prime,  and  were  apparently 
the  favorite  reading  of  the  Syriac  monks  who 
once  formed  part  of  the  community  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  stories 
of  army  life  are  women,  Mrs.  Custer  and  Mrs. 
Stannard,  and  one  of  the  writers  of  the  day  who 


Orator  and  the  Lover  of  Nature,"  while  the 
compiler  himself  is  described  as  “A  Barrister 
of  the  Honorable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  ” 
One  hesitates  to  criticise  the  compiler’s  work 
before  putting  it  to  the  practical  test  indicated 
above,  but  an  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  sections  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  title  the  author  has  erred.  The  ob¬ 
jects'  from  which  illustrations  are  drawn  are 
in  most  cases  members  of  tbe  animal  kingdom. 
Within  these  limits  the  book  appears  adapted 
to  its  ends  and  promises  to  be  useful  and  help¬ 
ful.  The  volume  is  also  supplied  with  ample 
indexes.  (New  York:  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.) 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  of  Roanoake, 
Va. ,  has  arranged  a  handy  little  Busy  Pastors’ 
Work  Register  tor  use  of  the  ministers  of  any 
denomination.  Its  pages  are  headed  and  ruled 
records  of  visits  to  members  of  church  and 
congregation,  with  spaces  for  name,  address, 
number  of  children,  etc;  alphabetic  list  of 
enrolled  members,  with  reference  to  visiting 
record;  register  of  new  members,  names  of 
recent  acquaintances  (a  capital  feature),  bap¬ 
tismal  and  marriage  register,  register  of  ser¬ 
mons,  etc.  The  volume  has  a  neat,  flexible 


their  history.  One  might  wish  for  more  de¬ 
tails  about  the  Christian  Goldi  in  extreme 
Western  Manchuria,  in  part  converted  by 
Roman  Catholic  missions,  founded  in  1838, 
and  in  part  by  missions  of  tbe  Scotch  and 
Irish  Presbyterians ;  and  again,  of  those  in 
Turkestan,  where  Christianity  was  introduced 
by  Nestorians  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
where  now  there  is  a  station  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission ;  but  the  brief  sketches  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  and  so  are  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  various  faiths  of  the  peoples, 
their  medical  methods,  and  varying  civiliza 
tions.  The  difficulties  to  be  met  in  such  a 
journey  were  many ;  for  example,  in  crossing 
tbe  perilous  Ice  Pass,  where  the  only  way  of 
crossing  one  crevasse  was  by  a  bridge  of 
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finds  inspiration  chiefly  in  naval  life  and  ad¬ 
venture  is  also  a  woman.  Miss  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell.  Miss  Seawell  has  chosen  for  the 
heroes  of  her  romances  many  of  the  most 
gallant  commanders  in  the  American  navy 
during  its  early  years.  Now  she  has  made  the 
most  famous  of  all,  John  Paul  Jones,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  biographical  sketch  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  April  Century.  It  is,  in  a  meas 
are,  a  vindication  of  Admiral  Jones,  who  was 
called  a  pirate  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Thackeray.  Miss  Seawell  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  single  hearted  and  devoted  patriot. 
The  article  is  founded  upon  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  possession  of  the  Oovernment. 
There  are  preserved  at  Washington  hundreds 
of  letters  from  Paul  Joues,  the  larger  number 
being  written  to  Franklin  and  Lafayette. 
One  of  the  letters  to  Franklin,  which  is  freely 
used  in  the  Century,  gives  Jones’s  own  quaint 
but  graphic  account  of  the  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  Bun  Homme  Richard  and  the 
Serapis. 

M.  Augustin  Pilon,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  on  Presidents  and  Politics  in  France, 
makes  a  warm  and  cogent  defence  of  M.  Casi- 
mir-Perier  against  the  stupid,  and  to  great 
degree  base  abuse  that  has  been  poured  upon 
him  since  his  retirement.  M.  Pilon’s  defense 
would  carry  more  weight  with  those  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  him  on  this  point  were  he  not  so 
contemptuous  of  his  opponents.  Unquestiona¬ 
bly  he  is  right  in  his  defense  of  M.  Casimir- 
Perier;  but  bis  half  contemptuous  approval  of 
M.  Faure  and  his  rather  extravagant  condem¬ 
nation  of  nearly  everybody  else,  especially  of 
the  great  body  of  French  deputies,  vitiates 
what  is  otherwise  an  able  and  an  exceedingly 
clever  article. 

The  higher  education  of  women  was  not 
only  of  American  origin,  but  it  has,  of  course, 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  else.  The  movement, 
however,  has  very  rapidly  spread  abroad,  has, 
in  fact,  invaded  the  conservative  English  uni¬ 
versities,  and  even  the  universities  of  Ger¬ 
many.  An  exact  statement,  made  after  per¬ 
sonal  study,  of  the  attitude  of  all  the  great 
English,  German,  and  French  universities  to 
women,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  being  admitted,  is  definitely  explained  in 
a  very  instructive  article  by  Miss  Alice  Zim- 
mern  in  the  April  number  of  2he  Forum. 

An  atmosphere  of  spring  is  given  to  the 
April  Atlantic  by  a  delightful  paper  on  Flower 
Lore  of  New  England  Children,  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle.  Two  papers  of  educational  interest  are 
The  Expressive  Power  of  English  Sounds,  by 
Professor  Albert  H.  Tolman,  and  The  Basis 
of  our  Educational  System,  by  James  Jay 
Greenough.  One  of  the  most  appreciative 
tributes  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  which  has 
yet  appeared  comes  from  the  pen  of  C.  T. 
Copeland,  and  Owen  Wister  contributes  a  short 
memorial  poem. 

The  Bibelot  is  a  reprint  of  poetry  and  prose 
for  book  lovers  chosen  in  part  from  scarce  edi¬ 
tions  and  sources  not  generally  known,  issued 
in  dainty  little  monthly  portions,  small  quarto 
siae.  The  March  number  contains  a  selection 
from  John  Addington  Symond’s  translation  of 
Mediaeval  Latin  Students’  Songs,  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  Wine,  Women,  and  Song,  now  very 
scarce,  though  published  only  last  year. 
(Portland,  Maine.) 

We  hear  with  regret  cf  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Harold  Swainson.  joint-author  with  Mr. 
W.  R.  Lethaby  of  The  Church  of  Sancta 
Sophia.  Constantinople:  A  Study  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  Building,  recently  published  by  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  He  died  abroad,  on  the 
last  day  of  1894,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Mr.  Swainson  had  gone  with  a  friend  to 
Egypt  full  of  life  and  hope,  and  all  who  knew 
him  looked  forward  with  interest  to  the 
results  of  his  studies  there.  One  of  his  friends 
writes:  “With  great  natural  ability  and  quick 
insight,  together  with  the  simplest  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  the  advantages  of  a  university 
training,  he  seemed  singularly  fitted  to  help 
forward  the  art  of  modern  building  to  better 
issues.  His  letters  show  that  his  great  delight 
in  his  travel  had  been  *o  observe  how  the 
Copts  and  Arabs  still  meet  structural  require¬ 
ments  in  a  traditional  manner  both  ‘rational 
and  national.  ’  ” 

The  great  work  of  Rrofessor  Maspero,  en¬ 
titled,  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,  which  is 
coming  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  contains  nearly  five  hundred  illus¬ 
trations.  This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  put 
together  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  manner  all 
that  the  monuments  have  revealed  to  us  con¬ 
cerning  tho  earliest  civilization  of  Egypt  and 


Chaldsea.  The  'results  of  archaeological  dis¬ 
covery,  accumulated  during  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so,  are  of  such  a  vast  and  compre¬ 
hensive  character  that  none  but  a  master 
mind  could  marshal  them  in  true  historical 
perspective.  Professor  Maspero  is  perhaps  the 
only  man  in  Europe  fitted  by  bis  laborious  re¬ 
searches  and  great  scholarship  to  undertake 
such  a  task,  and  the  result  of  bis  efforts  will 
be  found  here.  The  period  dealt  with  cov¬ 
ers  the  history  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  date 
to  the  fourteenth  dynasty,  and  that  of  Chal- 
dasa  during  its  first  empire.  The  book  is 
brought  up  to  the  present  year,  and  deals  with 
the  recent  discoveries  at  Koptos  and  Dababur. 

An  unusually  interesting  book  that  will  soon 
be  published  by  Macmillan  is  Louis  Agassiz: 
His  Life,  Letters,  and  Works,  written  by 
Jules  Marcou,  tbe  last  surviving  European 
naturalist  who  came  with  Agassiz  to  this 
country,  and  who  was  closely  associated  with 
him  both  in  Europe  and  America  as  pupil, 
assistant,  and  friend.  It  brings  out  clearly 
tbe  character  of  Agassiz  both  in  its  personal 
and  in  its  scientific  aspects.  It  goes  very 
fully,  moreover,  into  the  details  of  the  work 
of  Agassiz,  though  treating  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  critical  and  dispassionate  observer. 
Correspondence,  journals,  and  personal  im¬ 
pressions  of  various  sorts  are  freely  drawn 
upon,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  ren¬ 
der  this  the  definitive  account  of  the  great 
naturalist. 

Bicycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure,  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  has 
been  composed  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  amateurs  and  learners,  and  has 
been  written  by  a  practical  wheelman.  Illus¬ 
trations  play  an  important  part,  and  Dr. 
Graeme  M.  Hammond’s  paper  on  “Tbe  Influ¬ 
ence  of  tbe  Bicycle  in  Health  and  in  Dis¬ 
ease,”  read  and  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  last  December,  is 
incorporated  in  tbe  book. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Company  in  England,  and 
Macmillan  and  Company  in  America,  are 
about  to  publish  an  edition  of  Balzac’s  works, 
thoroughly  excellent  in  respect  both  to  trans¬ 
lation  and  to  press-work.  It  will  be  under  tbe 
direct  editorship  of  Mr.  George  Saintsbury, 
who,  in  addition  to  writing  a  full  introduction 
to  tbe  series  and  shorter  introductions  to 
each  novel,  will  carefully  supervise  the  entire 
translation.  The  illustrations  will  be  in  the 
form  of  etchings. 

The  Easter  cards  of  L.  Prang  and  Company, 
Boston,  are,  as  usual,  a  very  tasteful  series, 
though,  of  course,  their  productions  are  not  as 
novel  as  once  they  w'ere.  But  they  serve  a 
good  purpose,  importing,  as  they  do,  beauty 
and  sentiment  in  tangible  form  into  a  season 
of  universal  joy. 

A  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana’s  popular  book.  How  to 
Know  the  Wild  Flowers,  is  in  preparation  for 
early  publication  by  the  same  firm.  It  will  be 
printed  from  new  plates  throughout,  and  will 
contain  fifty-two  new  illustrations,  also  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  text  descriptions  of  about  fifty 
additional  flowers,  with  many  of  the  old  de¬ 
scriptions  rewritten  or  amplified,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  book. 

The  late  Frank  Bolles,  who  wrote  so  admira¬ 
bly  on  nut  door  topics,  left  some  poems  which 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  will  bring  out 
under  the  title  of  Chocorua’s  Tenants.  The 
same  firm  are  to  bring  out  a  volume  of  Russian 
Rambles  prepared  by  Miss  llapgood,  who  has 
visited  Russia  and  written  several  very  inter¬ 
esting  articles  on  her  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  there. 

Prof.  Fiske’s  History  of  the  United  States 
for  Schools  contains  an  admirable  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Trumbull’s  historical  painting,  entitled 
The  Surrender  of  Cornwallis.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  picture  is  that  the  artist  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  Washington’s  staff,  and 
that  each  face  in  the  picture  is  supposed  to 
be  a  real  portrait. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  have  in 
press  for  immediate  issue  in  their  “Modern 
Language  Series,”  Racine’s  Athalie,  perhaps 
tbe  greatest  classical  masterpiece  of  the 
French  drama.  The  introduction  contains  a 
life  of  Racine  with  characteristics  of  his  work 
and  a  treatise  on  versification. 

Tbe  Students’  Edition  of  Chaucer,  in  one 
volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 
has  just  been  published  by  Macmillan.  It  is 
a  condensed  version  of  the  great  Oxford  Edi¬ 
tion  in  six  volumes  which  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted. 

Bishop  Clark’s  Reminiscences  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  few  days  by  Thomas  Whittaker. 


PRATER. 

HINTS  BY  B.  B.  COMKOVS. 

Secret.— r/ic  DutS. 

Every  day, 

Twice  a  day, 

Ejaculatory  ofteu. 

Hindrances. 

Want  of  time. 

Want  of  knowledge. 

Want  of  fixed  thought. 

Want  of  continuance, 

Sameness  of  expression. 

Sleepiness  in  evening. 

Helps. 

Judicious  Scripture  selections. 

Some  preparatory  thought. 

In  the  A.  M.,  the  day’s  needs. 

In  the  P.  M.,  review. 

Whispered  utterances. 

If  alone — outspoken,  audibly. 
Advantages. 

Sense  of  presence  of  God  all  day  long. 
Daily  profession  of  his  name. 

Growing  familiarity  with  Scriptures, 
Necessity,  else  no  growth  in  Grace. 
Family.— The  Duty. 

Every  day,  and  twice  a  day. 

Rare  interruptions. 

Family — foundation  of  life. 

Head  of  family — priest. 

Hindrances. 

Want  of  time. 

Want  of  courage, 

Commits  one  to  activity  in  Christian  life. 
Afraid  of  extempore  prayer;  more  afraid 
of  written  prayers. 

Want  of  knowledge  of  appropriate  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Helps. 

Cultivate  a  sense  of  its  value. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  extempore  prayer 
Study  the  best  forms  of  prayer. 

Read  best  forms,  when  so  inclined. 
Selection  of  appropriate  Scripture, 

Go  into  details  as  far  as  proper. 
Admntagcs. 

Committal  of  family  to  God, 

Effect  on  children  and  servants. 
Familiarity  with  best  parts  of  Bible, 
Church  in  the  house. 

Social— The  Duty. 

Common  worship.  ‘'They  that  feaied  tbe 
Lord,”  etc. 

Testimony  to  the  world. 

Exposition  of  Scriptures, 

Statements  (familiar)  of  Christian  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  world. 

Hindrances. 

Irregularity  of  attendance. 

Formality  of  methods. 

Want  of  preparation  of  tho.se  who  take 
part. 

Fixed  time  not  of  necessity  sixty  minutes. 
Too  many  hymns,  and  not  relevant. 

Want  of  definite  purpose  in  ixiecting. 

Helps. 

Arrange  for  certain  persons  to  take  part . 
Encourtige  voluntary  prayers  and  iid- 
dresses. 

Permit  written  remarks  and  prayers. 
Advantages. 

Sympathy  with  other  Christians, 
Thoughts  suggested  by  other  Christians, 
Increase  of  devotional  spirit. 

Of  the  Sanctuary. 

I.«t  the  prayers  be  common  prayers. 

Not  too  much  detail, 

Not  tfX)  close  following  of  Directory  of 
Public  Worship, 

Careful  preparation  of  language,  whether 
Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  or  Com¬ 
monplace, 

Let  there  be  no  slang  or  imdignified  ex- 
pre.ssions. 

No  irreverent  use  of  names  of  God, 

No  statements  of  doctrine. 

No  “oblique  sermons”  in  prayer. 

No  information  given  as  to  current  facts. 
When  sick  are  prayed  for,  let  names  be 
given. 

Let  not  leader  obtrude  himself  nor  his 
pet  phrases. 

Let  him  study  best  forms  of  prayer. 

Let  him,  when  he  chooses,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  his  reputation,  write  his  pray¬ 
ers,  on  his  knees  if  he  will,  and  re^ 
them  at  pleasure  without  stealth. 
Break  up  the  tradition  of  the  “long 
prayer.” 

Phiiadf.lphi.\,  March  a*,  1885 
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the  equals  of  their  opponents  on  that  one  occa¬ 
sion  neither  in  tactics  nor  in  fighting  quali¬ 
ties,  and  so  they  lost  the  day.  But  evidently 
as  things  are  now  going,  they  have  not  lost  the 
campaign.  The  new  plan  won  with  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  objectors  were  expected  to  sub¬ 
mit.  If  this  plan  fails  with  the  Seminaries, 
why  should  not  its  advocates  take  their  own 
medicine  and  submit  alsot 


THE  SEMINARY  QUESTION— ITS  PRESENT 
STATUS. 

By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Nichols. 

,  The  seminary  question  is  up  again,  and  un¬ 
warranted  things  are  being  said  on  either  side. 
To  some  of  these  I  wish  to  oppose  my  personal 
recollections  of  the  Saratoga  Assembly,  in 
which  I  believe  that  I  will  be  sustained  by  a 
host  of  my  fellow-commissioners. 

I.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Seminaries  to  accept  the  Assembly’s 
)dan  for  “Closer  Relations”  is  an  act  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  Assembly.  Nothing  in  the 
entire  discussion  of  the  question  has  surprised 
me  more  than  this.  The  matter  does  not  hinge 
upon  argument,  but  upon  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  majority.  It  is  difficult  to  think 
that  the  leaders  on  that  side  will  sustain  this 
claim ;  and  as  one  who  voted  with  them,  I 
call  upon  them  to  repudiate  it.  Over  and  over 
in  the  Assembly  it  was  authoritatively  affirmed 
that  no  coercion  of  the  Seminaries  was  de¬ 
signed.  They  could  accept  the  Assembly’s 
plan  or  reject  it,  at  their  option.  Mr.  Thomas 
McDougal  did  say  that  rejecting  it  they  must 
take  the  consequences:  but  he  referred  in  this 
evidently  not  to  their  being  treated  as  rebels, 
hut  to  the  future  withholding  from  them  of 
donations,  because  of  their  failure  to  give  ad¬ 
equate  assurance  that  these  would  always  be 
used  as  the  donors  designed.  It  was  on  the 
<listinct  understanding  that  the  action  taken 
was  only  advice  that  I  gave  it  my  support. 
The  same  thing  must  be  true  of  many  others. 
Except  for  this  understanding  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  majority  report  could  have  carried  even  in 
so  conservative  an  Assembly.  No  one  expressed 
the  thought  of  holding  the  action  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  as  a  club  over  the  Seminaries  to  compel 
their  acquiescence. 

II.  It  is  held  again  that  the  plan  as  formu¬ 
lated  is  unfriendly  to  the  Seminaries.  The 
Assembly  proposed  to  legislate  for  them, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  On  the  contrary, 
the  impression  prevailed  in  the  Assembly  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  majority  report 
were  desired  in  many  instances  by  the  Semina¬ 
ries  themselves.  Dr.  Craig  was  asked  what 
attitude  McCormick  Seminary  would  assume 
toward  this  plan.  He  replied  that  he  could 
not  speak  as  the  representative  of  that  institu¬ 
tion,  but  added :  “If  I  am  asked  for  my  opinion, 
instead  of  complaining  because  the  changes  are 
too  sweeping,  McCormick  will  say,  ‘Why  did 
you  not  give  us  more?’  ”  Those  who  stood 
nearest  to  several  other  Seminaries  either 
spoke  for  the  plan  or  voted  for  it,  and  it  might 
even  have  been  deemed  a  hardship  to  refuse 
the  plan  to  these  institutions,  especially  as  in 
stitutions  that  regarded  it  differently  could  re¬ 
ject  it  without  affecting  their  standing  in  the 
Church.  Not  to  force  the  seminaries  to  ac¬ 
tion  contrary  to  their  judgment,  was  the  idea, 
but  to  provide  for  those  who  wished  it  a  com¬ 
mon  footing  of  safety,  while  leaving  others  to 
work  out  the  problem  for  themselves. 

III.  The  perversion  of  trust  funds  and  the 
subjection  of  all  such  as  are  now  held  by  the 
several  Seminary  Boards  to  the  direct  control 
of  the  Assembly,  is  another  thing  charged 
upon  the  plan  adopted.  Now  it  may  be  that 
the  plans  cannot  be  carried  through  without 
such  an  outcome,  and  this  may  be  an  excellent 
reason  for  rejecting  it,  but  that  no  such  thing 
was  intended  appears  both  from  the  plan  itself 
and  from  the  statements  of  its  originators  in 
the  debate.  The  recommendations  of  the 
majority  report  on  this  point  are:  (1)  that 
the  charters  of  the  seminaries  shall  be  so 
changed  “that  all  of  their  funds  and  property 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  existing 
or  specific  trusts,  shall  be  declared  to  be  held 
by  them  in  trust  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  theological  education  according  to  the 


direct  control  and  management,”  even  though 
the  court  shall  find  that  the  funds  have  been 
misused.  This  point  was  not  overlooked  in  the 
discussion,  and  Mr.  Thomas  McDougal,  in 
answer  to  a  searching  question,  stated  that 
the  effect  of  a  decision  by  the  civil  court  ad¬ 
verse  to  any  Board  of  Trustees,  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  trustees  and  the  appointment 
of  new  ones.  These  Boards  are  self  perpetu¬ 
ating,  and  even  under  the  amended  charters 
it  is  not  designed  that  the  Assembly  shall 
nominate  their  members.  It  may  be  found, 
therefore,  that  the  removal  of  the  Boards  by 
the  court  will  destroy  them  altogether.  But 
this  is  another  matter.  My  point  is  that  no 
such  thing  was  contemplated  in  the  adoption 
of  the  plan,  nor  even,  it  is  charitable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  in  the  forming  of  it.  Let  the  loose 
screw  be  tightened,  but  do  not  accuse  men  of 
leaving  it  loose  intentionally. 

But  are  we  not,  after  all,  magnifying  too 
much  this  power  of  appeal  to  the  civil  courts? 
Is  such  an  appeal  likely  to  be  made  unless 
there  is  manifest  occasion  for  it?  And  is  the 
court  likely  to  decide  contrary  to  the  law  and 
the  evidence?  It  may  be  said:  As  facts  now 
stand  the  decision  must  be  against  a  Seminary 
teaching  the  errancy  of  the  Scriptures.  Very 
well :  the  decision  must  be  the  same  in  any 
ecclesiastical  court,  with  a  Professor  on  trial 
before  it,  unless  it  will  undertake  the  task  of 
securing  a  reversal  of  recent  decisions  of  the 
Assembly.  If  this  can  be  done  then  new  data 
will  be  furnished  the  civil  courts  to  work  by. 
And  in  niy  judgment  this  is  the  task  to  which 
the  Church  should  address  herself  if  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  inerrancy  dogma,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  perpetuate  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  Assembly  can  teach  one  doctrine  and  the 
Seminaries  another. 

IV.  The  changes  are  being  rung  also  on  the 
haste  with  which  this  whole  Seminary  matter 
was  pushed  through  the  Assembly.  And  de¬ 
servedly,  too.  The  course  pursued  at  this 
point  by  the  majority  managers  is  quite  inde¬ 
fensible.  But  that  it  seriously  affected  the  re¬ 
sult  is  not  so  clear.  If  the  minority  received 
scant  measure  of  time,  they  made  but  a  poor 
use  of  what  they  had.  They  lacked  debating 
power,  and  they  lacked  organization.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  in  my  hearing  to  Dr.  Young 
against  the  early  hour  fixed  for  the  vote.  His 
reply  was — somewhat  autocratic,  to  be  sure — 
“If  they  want  to  be  heard,  let  them  bring  on 
their  speakers.”  Up  to  that  time  all  that  had 
been  done  on  this  side  (except  the  address  of 
Dr.  Moore)  had  been  desultory.  The  motkrn 
to  substitute  the  minority  for  the  majority  re¬ 
port  was  futile,  for  nothing  was  said  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 
Dr.  Sutphen’s  motion  to  postpone  was  prema¬ 
ture  ;  the  matter  had  not  then  been  sufficiently 
discussed  on  its  merits.  After  recess  on  the 
afternoon  fixed  for  taking  the  vote,  the  minor¬ 
ity  pulled  themselves  together,  and,  as  I  was 
told,  an  order  of  speakers  was  agreed  upon, 
and  this.  I  presume,  was  followed.  It  is  not 
uncharitable  to  say  that  some  of  the  speeches 
hurt  their  cause  far  more  than  they  helped  it. 
In  addition  to  the  two  motions  to  postpone 
already  tabled,  I  had  myself  proposed  a  third, 
differing  somewhat  from  its  predecessors 
With  a  rising  tide  of  argument  against  the 
new  plan,  this  resolution  might  have  been 
offered  with  some  show  of  reason.  As  the 
event  turned,  its  presentation  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless.  Out -manoeuvred, 
the  minority  were  out-talked  also.  They  were 


THE  BISHOP  OF  THE  LAKE  SHORE. 

.  By  William  H.  Coleman. 

Sixty  years  ago  is  a  long  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  New  York.  It  was  nearer  to 
the  settlement  of  the  “Genesee  Country”  than 
to  the  civilization  of  to-day.  It  was  about  the 
beginning  of  railroading  and  gas  lighting. 
The  stage  coach  had  not  gone  out  nor  elec¬ 
tricity  come  in.  Yet  Auburn,  Geneva,  Canan¬ 
daigua  were  well  established  villages  and 
linked  together,  or  soon  to  be,  by  petty,  in¬ 
dependent  railroads  which  were  to  form  the 
great  Central  Road  of  to-day,  though  not  ita 
main  artery.  About  this  time,  or  more 
exactly,  in  1898,  there  came  to  the  second  of 
these  towns,  whether  by  accident  or  on  pur¬ 
pose,  I  do  not  know,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  from  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  He  was  not 
the  first  Scotchman  who  had  drifted  into 
Western  New  York— no,  Scotchmen  do  not 
drift— who  had  sought  a  place  to  make  a  living 
in  our  new  land.  On  the  eastern  shore  of 
Seneca  Lake  John  Johnston  had  already 
bought  a  farm  and  had  begun  those  experi¬ 
ments  in  drainage  which  were  to  make  his 
name  famous  in  the  agricultural  world.  But 
our  young  Scotchman  had  not  money  enough 
to  buy  a  farm,  or  even  a  house  lot.  Indeed, 
he  came  into  town  with  only  twenty  five  cents 
in  his  pocket.  He  had  the  Scotch  grit  and 
grace,  a  mind  to  work  and  a  purpose  to  serve 
his  God.  He  found  the  first  on  a  farm,  saved 
his  wages,  and  a  year  later  his  twenty- five 
cents  had  increased  to  $800.  He  had  a  mind 
for  business,  and  became  a  druggist’s  clerk, 
then  salesman  in  a  lumber  yard,  and  here  he 
found  his  vocation.  He  must  have  continued 
to  save  his  money,  for  in  1861  he  became  part 
owner  of  the  yard,  in  1878  the  sole  owner,  and 
in  1885  he  retired  from  business.  On  March 
2nd  of  the  present  year  he  passed  out  of  this 
life  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

This  man  was  John  Mackay,  elder  of  the 
North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Geneva  from 
its  foundation,  and  Superintendent  of  its  Sun¬ 
day-school  for  many  years :  but  I  love  to  think 
of  him  best  as  the  “Bishop  of  the  Lake 
Shore.”  The  village  of  Geneva  lies  at  the 
foot  of  Seneca  Lake  (which  flows  northward), 
partly  on  a  stately  bluff  at  the  northwestern 
corner,  partly  on  an  intermediate  level,  and 
partly  on  low  ground  north  of  the  Lake.  A 
feeder  of  the  Erie  Canal  runs  eastward  from 
the  village,  a  little  way  from  the  Lake  Shore 
Road,  and  between  the  two  live  many  boatmen 
and  their  families.  Further  back  are  the 
homes  of  laboring  men  in  other  vocations.  In 
recent  years  this  section  has  grown  into  a  busy 
manufacturing  place,  with  a  nqme  and  a  chapel 
of  its  own,  but  for  many  years  it  was  the 
home  mission  ground  for  the  church  work¬ 
ers  of  the  village.  Mr.  Mackay’s  lumber  yard 
lay  on  this  road,  on  the  lake  side,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  inlet  of  the  canal,  and  he 
was  early  thrown  into  contact  with  the  lake 
shore  people.  He  met  them,  not  as  a  business 
man  alone,  but  as  a  Christian,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  he  early  acquired  in  their  welfare  wae 
never  lost.  For  fifty  years  he  has  practically 
lived  among  them,  watched  over  them,  and 
seen  their  children  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  while  giving  freely  of  his  money, 
time,  and  thought  in  their  interests.  There 
had  been  for  many  years  a  Bethel  Mission  and 
Sunday  school  not  far  from  this  neighbor 
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hood,  in  Water  Street  (now  Exchange),  of 
which,  while  he  was  connected  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Mackay  became  the 
Superintendent  and  practical  pastor.  Pastors 
of  various  churches  lent  their  aid,  it  is  true, 
but  they  came  and  went  from  year  to  year; 
the  Lay  Bishop  abode  year  in  and  year  out. 

A  peculiar  love  for  children  was  a  marked 
trait  in  Mr.  Mackay.  He  liked  to  have  them 
about  him.  Their  singing  was  the  sweetest 
music  to  his  ears,  their  joys  and  sorrows  met 
responsive  echoes  in  his  heart.  To  .make  a 
child  happy  as  often  as  possible  was  one  of 
the  rules  of  his  life.  To  save  a  child  from 
harm  to  body  or  soul  was  another.  It  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  him  driving  home  from 
his  office  at  noon  or  night  with  his  buggy 
loaded  with  children  who  had  begged  for  a 
ride,  and  around  bis  office  door  they  often 
hung  to  catch  his  pleasant  smile  or  kindly 
word.  The  amount  of  time  thus  “  wasted”  in 
the  course  of  his  life  must  have  been  enor¬ 
mous  in  the  eyes  of  the  “practical”  man 
devoted  solely  to  business.  Yot.  be  it  here 
observed,  that  this  man,  who  strictly  kept 
the  Sabbath  and  gave  so  much  of  his  week 
days  to  religious  and  philantbropical  work, 
was  greatly  prospered  in  his  business,  which 
be  by  no  means  neglected.  And  beside,  the 
many  made  happy,  it  will  never  be  known 
until  the  great  books  are  opened  how  many 
young  men  and  women  now  worthily  estab¬ 
lished  in  life,  he  has  aided  and  guided,  and  in 
some  oases  saved  from  disaster  and  shame. 

With  the  growth  of  Geneva  northward  came 
the  planning  for  a  new  church  in  that  quar 
ter.  In  1870  the  Bethel  and  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  Castle  Street  were  united, 
Mr.  Mackay  and  a  few  others  from  the  First 
Church  transferring  their  connection.  In  1871 
about  thirty  members  followed,  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed,  which 
for  live  years  carried  on  its  work  in  the  Scotch 
Church  building.  I  have  often  thought  that 
these  years  were  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Mackay’s 
life.  His  beloved  Bethel  school  was  more  sub¬ 
stantially  housed,  the  new  church  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  missionary  and  evangelistic  in  its  char¬ 
acter;  the  building  was  on  a  broad  business 
thoroughfare,  where  the  common  people  were 
easily  reached,  and  under  the  stirring  preach¬ 
ing  and  house  to  bouse  visitation  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Roe  the  congregations 
grew,  prayer-meetings  were  full  of  life,  the 
Sunday-school  flourished,  and  conversions 
were  frequent.  Indeed,  although  the  plan 
was  always  in  view  to  build  a  new  church 
farther  north  (and  carried  into  effect  in  1875- 
76),  Mr.  Mackay’s  preference  was  to  stay  in 
the  old  building  and  spend  about  810,000  in 
remodelling  it.  The  new  site  was  more  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  new  field,  and  in  these  later  days 
more  essential  to  the  pioper  covering  of  that 
field,  yet  I  fancy  many  of  the  workers  felt, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  a  lessening  of  the  old 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  work  as  they  sat 
down  in  the  newer,  handsomer,  more  com¬ 
fortable  edifice.  Perhaps,  it  may  have  been 
only  the  reaction  natural  after  a  long  sought 
object  is  attained. 

Under  Pastor  Wm.  Hogarth  Mr.  Mackay  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  where  his  Lake  Shore  children 
formed  a  large  contingent  In  the  pews  of 
the  church,  even  the  front  ones,  were  to  be 
seen  some  of  the  men  and  women  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  a  few  of  them  rescued  from  riotous  lives, 
now  honest  and  God-fearing  In  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  Mr.  Mackay  was  ready  with  testimony 
and  prayer.  Sometimes  he  spoke  in  “strange 
tongues,”  at  least  the  people  did  not  always 
understand  his  drift,  or  perhaps  misinterpreted 
his  meaning.  While  without  pretension  to 
learning,  he  was  all  bis  life  a  student.  He 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 


read  widely  on  theological  and  scientific 
lines,  and  in  spite  of  his  strict  religious 
training  in  Scotland,  he  was  singularly  open  to 
new  thought  and  not  afraid  to  express  bis  con¬ 
victions,  even  though  they  seemed  to  cross 
the  lines  laid  down  as  fixed  by  earlier  think¬ 
ers.  Sometimes  his  expression  of  these  views 
startled  his  bearers  of  the  stricter  sort  and 
set  them  to  talking,  if  not  to  thinking.  As 
be  grew  older,  his  broadness  of  view  seemed 
to  increase.  He  sought  to  diminish  the  points 
of  difference  among  the  churches,  and  magnify 
the  things  in  common.  He  used  to  say  be 
feared  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  dying  out 
at  the  top— of  too  much  orthodoxy  and  too 
much  respectability.  He  followed  the  course 
of  Profs.  Briggs  and  Smith  with  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  frequently  gave  expression  to 
his  views,  impersonally,  in  the  village  papers. 
In  his  talks  to  the  children  he  sometimes 
soared  above  their  heads,  but  it  did  not 
greatly  matter.  They  knew  he  loved  them, 
and  his  deeds  spoke  a  language  thej’  always 
understood.  Yet  he  aimed  to  make  religion 
plain  to  them,  and  after  the  formation  of  the 
North  Church  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
preparation  of  a  small  catechism  for  their  use, 
based  on  the  Westminster  Shorter,  but  ex 
pressing  its  thought  in  simpler  words,  and 
omitting  some  things  as  beyond  the  range  of 
a  child’s  mind.  This  was  afterward  adopted 
by  the  Session  and  used  in  the  Sunday-school. 

Deeds,  words — which  will  weigh  most  in  the 
great  hereafter?  A  picture  rises  before*  me. 
It  is  in  the  “dark  week”  of  October,  1878, 
when  diphtheria  was  desolating  the  homes  of 
Geneva.  The  weekly  meeting  for  prayer  had 
been  held,  prayer  chiefly  for  those  thus  in 
distress.  “Brother  Mackay,  are  you  ready?” 
said  Pastor  Hogarth.  “A  bit  of  that  repellent 
you  carry,  if  you  please,”  and  out  into  the 
night  went  those  two  men  of  God  to  carry 
comfort  and  help  to  certain  families,  where 
men  with  young  children  about  them  dared 
not  go. 

With  advancing  years  Mr.  Mackay  retired 
from  business  and  resigned  the  Superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  Sunday-school.  But  bis 
activity  did  not  cease.  He  became  teacher 
of  a  large  adult  Bible  class,  and  so  continued 
up  to  his  death.  Some  years  before  this 
change  he  made  a  trip  to  his  native  home,  one 
result  of  which  was  the  bringing  over  of  a 
younger  brother  and  his  family  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  some  time  later  establishing  them 
on  a  farm  in  Minnesota.  His  closing  years 
passed  quietly  and  usefully.  Ample  leisure 
gave  time  for  reading  and  the  frequent  use 
of  bis  pen.  Not  always  able  to  attend  church 
service,  be  did  not  fail  to  keep  his  Bible  class 
appointment.  The  Session  meetings  always 
held  at  his  house  since  the  beginning  of  the 
church,  kept  him  in  touch  with  his  brethren 
and  the  general  work.  His  wife  had  passed 
away  some  years  before,  but  a  daughter  re¬ 
mained  to  minister  to  him.  as  she  bad  been 
his  faithful  assistant  in  the  years  before,  in 
visitation  of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  in  the 
music  of  church  and  Sunday-school.  And 
always  he  had  some  young  person  about  him, 
growing  up  under  his  care.  So  the  cords  of 
life  were  gently  loosed,  some  kind  of  work 
went  on  to  the  last,  when  one  day,  without 
apparent  pain,  he  bowed  bis  bead  as  if  to 
sleep,  and  the  “Bishop  of  the  Lake  Shore” 
was  not,  for  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls 
had  taken  him  home. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 


Around  the  discourse  in  “High  Life  Below 
Stairs,”  one  of  the  ladies  asks  who  wrote 
Shakespeare.  One  answers,  “Ben  Jonsen”; 
another,  “Finis.”  “No,”  said  Will  Murray, 
“’tis  Walter  Scott.  He  confessed  it  at  a  pub 
lie  meeting  the  other  day.”— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  BE8T  PLAN  POSSIBLE. 

By  B.  M.  Patterson,  I1I1.D. 

The  venerable  and  deservedly  influential 
Prof.  J.  T.  Duffield,  in  The  Independent,  after 
arraying  a  series  of  objections  which  he  has 
to  the  pending  Plan  of  Federation,  frankly 
and  honorably  concedes  that  it  is  possibly  the 
best  Plan  that  can  be  drawn  up.  The  alterna¬ 
tive,  then,  is  either  this  Plan  or  the  disas¬ 
trous  confession  that  the  Presbyterian,  and 
eventually,  the  other  evangelical  Churches, 
cannot  unite  in  organized  practical  efforts 
against  the  rampant  evils  of  the  day  and 
against  the  schemes  of  Romanists  and  infidels 
to  destroy  the  Protestant  Christian  character 
of  our  nation. 

The  one  feature  of  the  Plan  which  its  assail 
ants  combine  in  attacking,  is  the  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  churches  in  the  Council.  But 
that  can  be  vindicated  :  (1)  It  is  a  recognition 
of  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
churches ;  (2)  The  Council  is  to  have  no 

right  of  review  or  control  over  their  judica¬ 
tories,  and  no  power  to  interfere  in  their  inter¬ 
nal  affairs,  so  that  there  is  no  danger;  (3) 
The  object  is  united  efforts  against  outside 
evils;  (4)  On  a  rule  of  proportionate  repre 
sentation,  the  smaller  churches  might  well 
feel  themselves  to  be  little  more  than  ciphers 
in  the  Council :  (5)  The  moral  and  financial 
influence  of  our  large  Church  will  be  so  over¬ 
mastering  that  it  can  afford  to  temper  that  by 
equal  representation.  Our  Church  will  be 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  ;  if  anything  were  attempted  which  it 
disapproved,  it  could  withdraw,  and  that 
would  destroy  the  Federation.  It  will,  even 
with  equal  representation,  be  the  dominating 
power.  (6)  The  attack  upon  equal  representa¬ 
tion  .comes  with  bad  grace  from  any  in  our 
Church,  in  which,  on  the  most  serious  of  all 
acts,  the  making  of  laws,  five  ministers  in 
one  quarter  are  equal  to  172  (one  hundred  and 
seventy-two!)  in  another.  The  five  give  one 
vote :  the  172  give  only  one  vote  also.  Then, 
as  to  representation  and  assessment,  a  Presby¬ 
tery  containing  six  ministers  and  148  com¬ 
municants  sends  two  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  another  Presbytery  of  33 
ministers  and  7,899  communicants  sends  only 
the  same  number,  and  while  the  latter  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  assessed  $517.93  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Assembly,  the  former  is  assessed  only 
$10.86!  Our  statistical  tables  are  studded 
with  such  exhibitions.  The  writer  does  not 
assail  these  and  thereby  slur  the  smaller  Pres¬ 
byteries,  but  he  does  contend  that  they  who 
assail  this  feature  of  the  Plan  have  an  attack 
in  their  rear. 

It  would  take  time  and  space  to  answer  in 
detail  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Plan.  But  where  the  necessity 
since  the  ablest  of  its  assailants  admits  it  is 
the  best  Plan  that  can  be  prepared? 


THE  ROCHESTER  Vf  OH  AN’S  SOCIETY. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Rochester 
Presbytery,  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  Thursday,  March 
2l8t.  Twenty-three  societies  were  represented 
by  over  two  hundred  delegates.  Before  the 
meeting  was  closed,  between  five  hundred  and 
six  hundred  women  were  present.  Reports  of 
the  various  secretaries  and  treasurers  were 
presented  during  the  day,  all  interesting  as 
showing  increased  activity  in  the  society  in 
the  past  year 

A  service  commemorative  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  was  held  during  the  morning 
session.  A  historical  paper  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Beckwith  of  Brighton,  a  prayer  was  offered 
by  Mrs.  McColl  of  Geneseo,  and  congratula- 
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tory  addresses  were  given  by  representatives 
from  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  United  Pres* 
byterian  churches.  The  “Silver  Jubilee  offer¬ 
ing”  amounted  to  $582.65. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Rose  Mills, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Mills  of  Teng 
Chow,  China,  gave  a  thrilling  narrative  of  the 
experiences  of  her  parents  during  the  recent 
disturbances  occasioned  by  the  battles  fought 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  that 
locality.  Mrs.  Mills  is  at  present  in  Chefoo, 
and  the  school  for  deaf  mutes,  which  she  has 
been  conducting,  is  closed  for  the  present. 

Miss  Holmes  held  the  close  attention  of  the 
large  audience  during  her  graphic  portrayal 
of  the  condition  of  women  under  the  influence 
of  Mohammedanisin,  and  the  Greek  and  Mar 
onite  churches  of  Syria,  where  she  is  called  to 
labor.  Her  evident  earnestness  and  devotion 
to  her  work  inspired  her  hearers  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  with  a  great  desire  that  the  young 
woman  coll^'ge  graduate  for  whom  she  pleaded 
as  a  helper  might  speedily  be  found. 

The  session,  closed  with  an  address  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Montgomery,  whose  name  is  familiar 
in  all  this  locality,  and  who  during  the  past 
winter  has  lectured  to  large  audiences  on 
various  historical  topics.  That  she  has  the 
gift  and  the  heart  to  speak  on  missions  in  as 
attractive  and  convincing  a  manner  as  upon 
other  topics,  was  abundantly  manifested  in 
this  address. 

If  the  statement  of  Prof.  Bryce  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  signs  of  business 
revival  are  multiplying,  is  true,  we  feel 
assured  that  another  year  will  witness,  not 
only  increased  interest  in  mission  work  in  this 
Presbytery,  but  increased  contributions  as 
well.  With  this  hope  we  start  on  another 
year’s  work  with  cheerful  expectation  and 
earnest  eudeavors  for  the  great  cause. 

Mrs.  Herm.\n  C.  Riggs,  Secretary. 


THE  GROUND  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF. 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Barber. 

Of  all  bonds  known  to  our  race,  those  that 
bind  parents  and  their  children  are  most  en¬ 
during.  They  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  that  bind  man  to  his  Maker,  who  is  over 
all  God  blessed  forever.  The  tie  is  noi  of  duty 
merely,  but  of  affection,  and  the  noblest  we 
ever  feel,  constraining  parents  to  nurture  and 
comfort  their  children  in  sorrow  and  sickness, 
in  weakness  and  distress.  Nor  is  it  at  all  of 
nature  of  a  task  for  the  children  to  care  for 
their  parents  when  these  parents  are  weak  or 
dependent. 

These  conditions  hold  also  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  between  the  ministry  and  the 
brethren.  It  is  no  less  the  part  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  to  succor  the  ministry  in  the  weakness 
that  service,  sickness,  and  old  age  bring  upon 
them  than  for  the  children  to  succor  father 
and  mother  in  waekness  and  want.  It  is  not 
a  confession  of  weakness  merely,  much  less  an 
asking  of  alms  or  begging  for  the  father  and 
mother  to  ask  and  expect  help  in  their  weak¬ 
ness  from  their  children  in  strength.  Any 
such  expectation  is  honorable  and  noble  on  the 
part  of  the  father.  It  is  full  of  corfldence 
and  affection  for  the  children  he  has  brought 
forth  and  trained  for  whatsoever  is  pure  be¬ 
fore  God  and  of  good  report  among  men.  And 
so  to  give  relief  on  the  part  of  the  children  is 
not  to  dole  out  an  alms,  or  give  a  gift  merely, 
but  rather  to  exercise  filial  affection  and  make 
the  children  blessed  as  well  as  their  parents. 

It  is,  too,  to  ratify  and  strengthen  the 
bonds  that  bind  society  together  more  than 
any  other,  and  indeed  make  our  family  life, 
not  only  possible,  but  perfect.  We  appeal, 
then,  to  the  brethren,  and  all  to  whom  these 
letters  come,  to  consider  these  things  and 
ive  now  and  henceforth  to  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  the  aid  that  it  seeks  to  save  the 


disabled  ministers  and  fathers  from  distress, 
and  comfort  their  hearts.  Such  aid  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  manifest  the  affection  we  feel 
for  them.  Without  it  our  affection  is  a  dead 
affection,  like  the  faith  spoken  of  by  St.  John, 
without  works. 

Shall  we  not  look  upon  these  fathers  and 
brethren  in  need  as  if  they  were,  as  indeed 
they  are,  our  fathers  and  brothers,  and  heed 
their  call  as  we  would  a  call  from  our  own 
father  and  brother,  and  give  to  them  as  w’e 
would  give  to  our  Lord?  So  shall  it  be  said 
unto  us  at  last,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these.  My  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.  ” 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST  AS  RE¬ 
LATED  TO  THE  RESURRECTION 
OF  BELIEVERS. 

A  .Sermon  Pleached  In  the  Fir»t  Presbyterian 
Church,  Stamford,  N.  ¥.,  by  the  pastor,  the 
Kev.  Leonard  E.  Richards,  D.D. 

The  last  Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit.  — 
Corinthians  xv.  45,  R.  V. 

This  text  lies  at  the  very  centre,  as  it  were, 
of  the  core  of  Paul’s  great  discourse  on  the 
Resurrection  from  the  dead,  showing,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  one  can  have  no  hope  of  immortal¬ 
ity,  certainly  no  hope  of  any  true  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  except  as  his  life  is  connected 
with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  No,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  it  even  stronger  than  that.  I 
will  say  that  we  can  have  no  hope  of  any 
resurrection  to  an  eternal  life  of  glory  and 
happiness  unless  our  life  is  connected  with  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  sense  that  a  stem  is  con¬ 
nected  with  its  root,  or  a  branch  with  its  vine, 
so  connected  that  our  life  receives  its  vitality, 
its  resurrectional  power,  its  immortality,  from 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Source  of  immortality  and 
eternal  life.  The  last  Adam,  i.  e. ,  Christ,  be¬ 
came  a  life  giving  Spirit. 

Now  in  order  to  bring  out  what  has  just 
been  said,  let  us  look  at  the  text  in  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  context.  The  Apostle  says, 
“There  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  And 
referring  to  the  body,  he  says:  “It  is  sown  in 
corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is 
sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power;  it  is 
sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.”  Then  he  adds:  “If  there  is  a  natural 
body,  i.  e. ,  a  psychical  body  (for  that  is  the 
exact  translation  of  the  Greek  term),  if  there 
is  a  psychical  body,  i  e. ,  such'  a  body  as  we 
now  possess,  made  up  of  material  elements, 
animated  with  animal  life  and  endowed  with 
powers  of  thought  and  reason,  and  with  will 
and  feeling,  if  there  is  such  a  natural  or  psy¬ 
chical  body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body. 
Notice  the  contrast:  “If  there  is  a  natural 
body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body.” 

But  what  is  the  source  of  each,  of  the  nat 
ural  body  and  of  the  spiritual  body?  Paul 
answers:  “The  first  Adam  became  a  living 
soul,”  t.  e  ,  he  became  a  living  being  with  body 
and  soul  such  as  we  have.  And  all  Adam’s 
descendants  are  like  him  possessed  of  body 
and  soul.  And  like  their  ancestor,  all  men 
are  mortal ;  all  must  die.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  “the  last  Adam,  or  Christ,  became  a 
life  giving  Spirit.”  What  does  the  Apostle 
here  mean,  except  this:  that  all  who^by  faith 
are  united  to  Christ  partake  of  a  spiritual  life 
which  they  did  not  before  possess.  They  be 
come  by  faith  like  Christ.  They  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  body  and  soul  not  only  such  as  Adam 
possessed  and  Christ  possessed,  but  also  of  a 
spirit  such  as  Christ  had,  but  Adam  did  not 
have.  And  that  spiritual  life  received  from 
Christ  is  able  to  preserve  both  soul  and  body 
from  dissolution.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  be¬ 
comes  in  us  the  power  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hear*^ 


of  the  believer  is  the  germ,  or  rather,  the 
germinal  principle  of  that  spiritual  body  with 
which  we  shall  be  clothed  in  eternity 

In  proof  of  this  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  eighth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Romans.  The  Apostle  there  says:  “If 
any  man  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is 
none  of  Hie,”  i.  e. ,  he  Is  not  of  His  kind. 
“And  if  Christ  is  in  you,”  t.  e. ,  Hie  life,  or 
Spirit,  “the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,” 
t.  c. ,  remains  mortal  and  will  die  at  its  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  “but  the  spirit  is  life,  because  of 
righteousness.”  And  what  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  is  in  us, 
is  life?  The  next  verse  informs  us:  “But  if 
the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwelleth  in  you.  He  that  raised  up 
Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  also  quick¬ 
en,”  t.  e. ,  make  alive  and  raise  up,  “your 
mortal  bodies  through  His  Spirit  that  dwell¬ 
eth  in  you.” 

This  passage  shows  how  closely  the  spirit 
of  the  believer  is  linked  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  We  are  the  children  of  God  because 
we  have  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
formed  within  us  as  our  new  life,  i.  e. ,  as  the 
source  or  spring  from  which  our  new.  spirit¬ 
ual  life  takes  its  rise,  and  with  which  it  is 
most  vitally  connected. 

According  to  this  thought  our  resurrection 
to  eternal  life  depends  upon  two  things:  flrst, 
upon  the  fact  that  we  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
within  us;  and  secondly,  upon  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  own  resurrection.  Jesus  Christ  arose 
from  the  dead  by  means  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
that  was  in  Him.  And  so  we  shall  arise  from 
the  dead  l>ecause  “the  same  Spirit  which 
brought  again  the  Lord  Jesus  from  the  dead,” 
is  also  in  us  and  will  make  alive  our  mortal 
bodies,  i.  c. ,  will  clothe  us  with  imperishable, 
immortal,  spiritual  bodies. 

The  resurrection,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not 
the  coming  back  of  the  departed  spirit  into 
the  old  tabernacle  of  the  mortal  body  now  made 
immortal,  but  it  is  the  replacing  of  that  mor¬ 
tal  body  by  the  spiritual  body  built  up  by  the- 
life  power  which  we  have  from  Christ,  and 
which  is  the  life-principle  of  the  spiritual 
body.  The  Apostle  Paul  says :  “If  this  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle.”  meaning  the  mortal 
body,  “be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  from 
God,”  i.  c. ,  originating  with  God,  i.  e  ,  woven 
out  of  heavenly  materials  by  that  very  Spirit 
which  dwells  in  us,  that  which  raises  us  from 
the  dead,  “eternal  in  the  heavens. ”  He  means 
the  resurrection  body  is  eternal,  and  it  is  in 
the  heavens,  w'hich  may  mean,  made  of  ethe- 
rial  or  heavenly  elements,  not  made  outside  of 
us,  so  that  our  disembodied  spirits  at  the  res¬ 
urrection  can,  so  to  speak,  move  into  them, 
but  formed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  we 
have  received  through  Christ  within  us  as  our 
soul’s  own  true  dwelling  place.  And  why  not? 
Our  natural  bodies  begin  to  form  themselves 
as  soon  as  our  souls  begin  to  exist,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  exist.  The  soul’s  life  is  the  power 
that  forms  the  body  as  its  proper  habitation, 
builds  it  from  the  earthly  materials  with  which 
it  is  environed.  And  it  is,  in  a  sense,  a  per¬ 
fect  body  at  birth,  not  full  grown,  but  perfect 
as  possessing  all  its  parts  and  functions. 

Well,  why  may  we  not  think  of  our  heavenly 
house,  our  resurrection  body,  as  already  with¬ 
in  us  in  germ,  which  under  the  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  heavenly,  spiritual  world 
will  rapidly  develop  about  our  spirits  renewed 
and  restored  by  the  Spirit  of  God?  This  view 
is  in  accord  with  the  analogy  of  life  trans¬ 
formations  and  developments  in  nature.  And 
it  harmonizes  with  Paul’s  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  when  he  says:  “I  would  not  be  un¬ 
clothed,  but  clothed  upon  with  our  house 
which  is  from  heaven.”  The  idea  of  a  disem¬ 
bodied,  naked  spirit  was  very  repugnant  to 
the  Apostle,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  every 
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thoughtful  perBon.  Paul  on  one  oocaaion  says : 
*‘1  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better  than  to  remain.”  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  he  says:  “To  die  is  gain.”  But 
now  he  says:  “We  would  not  be  unclothed." 
showing  that  death  with  him  was  not  merely  tlie 
release,  of  the  naked  spirit.  Not  that  we — the 
personality  inhabiting  the  natural  body  would 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  clothed  over, 
that  what  is  mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life  (So  the  Revised  Version  has  it). 

The  whole  imagery  here  seems  to  be  that  at 
death  the  person  of  the  renewed  soul,  the 
mind,  will,  affections,  all  that  go  to  make  up 
the  complex  personality,  the  human  being, 
will  be  immediately  clothed  over  with  the 
new  organization,  the  spiritual  body,  which 
replaces  the  natural  body. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  according  to  the  old 
theories  of  the  resurrection.  But  at  the  same 
time,  this  view — or  similar  views — is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  the  opinion  of  some  mod¬ 
ern  thinkers,  and,  as  many  claim,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  earlier  theologians,  especially 
those  of  the  Greek  fathers.  As  a  sample  of 
some  modern  modes  of  thinking  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  would  quote  from  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Mun 
ger’s  Freedom  of  Faith.  He  says:  “As  here, 
we  have  a  body  adapted  to  gravitation  and 
time  and  space,  coordinated  to  physical  law ; 
a  body  with  cycles  of  time,  day  and  night, 
months  and  years,  wrought  into  it ;  a  body 
that  feeds  upon  organized  matter,  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  heat  and  cold  and  is  simply  a  path¬ 
way  of  nerves  between  the  mind  and  the 
external  world,  so  doubtless  it  will  be  here¬ 
after.  The  spirit  will  build  about  itself  a 
body  such  as  its  new  conditions  demand.  ” 

“This  change,”  he  says,  “necessarily  takes 
place  at  death.  A  disembodied  state,  or  a 
torpid  existence  between  death  and  some  far- 
off  day  of  resurrection,  an  under  world  where 
the  soul  waits  for  the  reanimation  of  its  body, 
these  are  old-world  notions  that  survive  only 
through  chance  contact  with  the  Christian 
system.  Christ  did  not  teach  them ;  His 
ascension  was  an  illustrative  denial  of  them. 
He  found  such  beliefs  existing  as  a  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  day.  and  did  not  contradict 
them  in  set  terms,  but  taught  higher  truth  in 
regard  to  the  subject,  and  left  them  to  fall  by 
their  own  weight.  This  higher  truth  was  the 
announcement  of  Himself  as  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  This  simple  phrase,  when  thor 
oughly  understood,  is  the  repudiation  of  all 
these  ghostly  theories  that  overhung  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  and  have  floated  down  into  the 
Christian  ages.  It  takes  the  element  of  far 
futurity  out  of  the  resurrection,  and  dissipates 
the  shadows  of  the  under  world  by  putting 
life  in  the  place  of  death  ” 

Another  modern  writer  (the  Rev.  Newman 
Smyth,  D. D. .  in  “Old  Faiths  in  New  Light”) 
says:  “A  life  in  all  essential  energies  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  present,  yet  transformed  and 
passing  into  a  higher  order,  that  is  the  essence 
of  the  hope  for  which  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  still  stands  as 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  the  risen  Lord. 
This  mysterious  cord  of  life,  whose  beginnings 
reach  beyond  our  sight  until  it  is  bound  to  the 
throne  of  the  living  God,  this  marvellously- 
braided  cord  of  life,  plaited  of  many  threads, 
matter,  mind,  spirit,  fibers  of  nerve,  and  lines 
of  sensation,  too  subtle  to  be  unravelled, 
being  all  bound  up  together  in  it,  a  life  here 
often  strangely  knotted  and  tangled — this 
wonderfully  woven  life  of  ours  shall  not  be 
broken  by  death  in  a  single  strand  of  it ;  it 
shall  run  on  and  on,  an  unbroken  life,  upheld 
by  the  will  of  the  eternal.  ” 

This  idea  of  continuous  life  in  Him  who  is 
Himself  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  seems 
to  be  the  trend  of  thought  on  this  subject  in 
many  quarters.  And  to  me  it  is  a  very 


precious  thought,  the  thought  of  continuous 
life  without  break. 

Of  course  we  cannot  know  just  how  the 
change  at  death  and  the  resurrection  will  take 
place,  but  that  it  will  come  about  in  a  very 
natural  way  I  have  no  doubt.  I  mean  in  a 
way  that  shall  not  be  abrupt,  startling,  or 
painful,  but  in  accordance  with  God’s  own 
methods  of  easy  and  orderly  progression.  In 
history  one  age  rises  out  of  another,  and  the 
elements  of  the  latter  were  working  in  the 
former  before  the  transition  came  about,  and 
as  the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  about. 

In  nature  it  is  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear;  one  life 
extending  through  all,  one  stage  developing 
naturally  from  the  preceding.  In  the  chrysalis 
the  change  goes  on  gradually,  but  it  still 
remains  the  chrysalis  until  the  decisive 
moment  arrives,  when  the  insect  rises  from 
its  former  dust-life  to  soar  freely  in  the  air 
and  feed  now  upon  the  sweets  of  the  flowers. 

It  is  the  same  life.  The  butterfly  life  was  in 
the  chrysalis  as  well  as  the  caterpillar  life. 
The  change  was  natural,  successive,  pro 
gressive,  one  state  immediately  following  the 
other.  So  will  it  be  in  the  resurrection.  It 
will  be  the  same  life,  the  same  soul,  the  same 
personality,  the  same  apparatus  for  thinking, 
willing,  and  loving,  only  instead  of  the  flesh- 
and  blood  body,  with  its  infirmities  and  de¬ 
formities.  its  heavy,  dull  sluggishness,  and 
tainted  through  and  through  with  disease  and 
death  inherited  from  the  first  Adam,  we  shall 
be  clothed  with  spiritual  bodies,  perfect, 
beautiful,  free  from  disease  and  pain,  and 
felicitously  adjusted  and  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  intuitions  and  affections  and  will  inher¬ 
ited  from  the  second  Adam,  Jesus  Christ. 
“Flesh  and  blood,”  says  Paul,  “cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corruption 
inherit  incorruption.  ”  Men  cannot  therefore 
inherit  or  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
unless  they  are  clothed  in  spiritual  bodies. 
But  the  spiritual  body  is  formed  by  the  Spirit 
which  the  believer  receives  from  Christ. 
Hence  without  that  Spirit  in  the  heart  which 
constitutes  regeneration,  we  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Or,  as  Christ  puts  it  to 
Nicodemus:  “Except  a  man  be  born  from 
above,  born  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Paul  says:  “There  is  a 
natural  body  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body. 
That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural,  then  that  which  is  spiritual.  ” 
This  language  implies  that  the  one  immedi¬ 
ately  succeed^  the  other.  The  one  takes  the 
place  of  the  other.  “The  first  man  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  i.  e. ,  he  had  his  origin  in  the 
earth  and  possesses  an  earthly  nature.  And 
I  all  his  descendants  are  earthy  like  him.  But 
the  second  man,  i.  e.,  Christ,  is  from  heaven, 
and  His  nature  is  heavenly.  ?.  e. ,  spiritual.” 
Notice  this  expression:  “The  second  man  is] 
from  heaven.”  Is  it  not  parallel  wdth  that 
other:  “We  have  a  building  from  God,  eternal 
in  the  heavens”?  Jesus  Christ  w’as  from 
heaven,  yet  His  body  was  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
the  same  as  that  of  man.  And  His  resurrec¬ 
tion  consisted  of  two  things  :  first,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  earthly  body  ; 
and  secondly,  the  transformation  of  the  earthly 
body  into  the  heavenly,  or  spiritual  body,  be¬ 
fore  His  ascension  into  heaven.  The  life  which 
came  into  the  earthly  body  in  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  resuscitated  it,  and  then  transformed  it 
into  the  glorious  and  glorified  spiritual  and 
heavenly  body.  Now  we  have  the  life  of 
Christ  in  us,  which  is  able  to  change  our  vile 
bodies  and  make  them  like  unto  His  glorious 
body. 

In  nature  like  produces  like.  What  occurred 
in  Christ  at  His  resurrection  by  the  spiritual 
life-power  that  was  in  Him,  will  occur  in  us 
y  the  life-power  of  that  Spirit  which  we  hav^ 


received  from  Him.  For,  “as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly.”  There  is  no  far- 
off  expectation  in  these  expressions,  but  a 
present  realization.  “The  whole  drift  of  the 
triumphant  words  is  towards  an  immediate 
exchange  of  one  image  for  the  other.” 

The  time  of  death  is  a  solemn  event  to  each 
one.  To  those  who  have  not  the  life  of 
Christ  within  them,  it  will  be  a  moment  of 
overwhelming  anguish,  for  it  will  be  the  end 
of  all  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  it  will  begin  the 
era  of  the  outer  darkness,  the  everlasting  per¬ 
dition  of  ungodly  men:  it  will  be  the  begin 
ning  of  eternal  death.  But  to  the  Christian 
death  will  be  the  moment  of  consummation 
and  victory.  Death  will  be  swallowed  up  of 
life,  the  mortal  will  become  immortal,  and  the 
earthy  will  become  heavenly.  Look  at  the 
landscape  in  March  and  then  look  at  it  in 
June.  Not  less  will  be  the  contrast  between 
the  earthy  existence  and  the  heavenly.  The 
emergence  of  the  one  into  the  other,  into  the 
fullness  of  heaven’s  life,  may  be  gradual.  It 
certainly  will  not  be  abrupt.  The  infant  at 
birth  is  tenderly  received  into  the  arms  of 
nurse  and  mother  until  it  gradually  opens  its 
eyes  upon  the  light  and  learns  to  use  its 
limbs  and  senses  in  the  world  into  which  it  is 
born,  and  which  it  soon  looks  upon  as  its  own. 

So  the  dying  saint  may  be  gently  received 
into  the  arms  of  loving  beings  until  the  new 
spiritual  senses  become  adjusted  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  heaven,  where  he  soon 
learns  to  feel  at  home.  Indeed,  something 
like  this  is  foreshadowed  in  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  The  beggar  died  and 
was  carried  by  angels  into  the  place  where 
Abraham,  the  father  of  all  the  faithful,  dwelt 
His  new  spiritual  organization,  unused  to  ex¬ 
ercise.  was  kindly  ushered  into  the  home  of 
his  eternity,  where  at  bis  leisure  he  might 
learn  the  use  ot  them  in  such  service  as  God 
might  appoint  for  him. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  to  give  us  hope  and  courage  as  death  ap¬ 
proaches.  Jesus  was  the  same  kind  and  lov¬ 
ing  Friend  after  His  resurrection  that  He  was 
before.  His  mind  was  the  same.  He  recol¬ 
lected  what  had  transpired  before  His  death. 
He  recognized  His  friends,  even  when  they 
were  unable  to  recognize  Him.  But  He  was 
also  different.  Time  and  space  could  not 
limit  Him.  He  was  not  dependent  on  material 
food.  He  was  not  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but 
was  heavenly  in  His  nature,  as  He  Had  been 
in  His  origin,  and  after  a  while  He  ascended 
to  His  Father. 

Now  as  was  His  resurrection  in  all  its  essen¬ 
tial  features,  so  shall  be  ours.  We  shall  arise, 
the  same  beings,  retaining  our  perfect  iden¬ 
tity,  recollecting  our  former  lives,  and  recog 
nizing  our  friends,  and  being  just  what  we 
were  before,  only  relieved  of  our  infirmities 
and  weaknesses,  of  our  frail  and  dying  bodies, 
and  in  their  stead  we  shall  be  furnished  with 
bodily  powers  and  senses  far  surpassing  the 
most  perfect  we  had  ever  known  on  earth. 
“Like  Christ!”  That  expresses  it.  We  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is,  for  we  shall  be  like  Him. 
“We  shall  be  satisfied  when  we  arise  with  His 
likeness.”  Is  not  this  enough  to  compensate  us 
for  the  loss  of  some  earthly  things?  Can  we 
not  possess  our  souls  in  patience  until  the  houi 
of  our  change  comes? 

Oh,  let  us  be  all  absorbed  in  the  things  of 
Christ,  for  these  will  avail  us  in  the  end  !  Let 
us  not  sleep  as  do  others,  but  let  us  watch  and 
be  sober.  We  are  here  the  servants  of  Christ, 
and  self-denial  and  toil  and  sacrifice  are  re¬ 
quired  as  well  as  activity  in  His  work.  But 
let  us  all  the  while  be  in  expectation  of  that 
glorious  hope,  that  highest  joy.  to  be  revealed 
to  us  and  possessed  by  us  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord. 


April  4,  1896. 
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The  Independent  has  this  to  say  under  the 
caption,  “No  Ministerial  Reciprocity”: 

Our  readers  will  remember  our  symposium 
last  year  of  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  on  ministerial  reciprocity.  The 
question  proposed  to  them  was  whether  the 
canons  which  forbid  the  use  of  Episcopal  pul¬ 
pits  by  ministers  of  other  denominations  could 
not  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  such  reciprocity 
betw'een  Episcopal  and  other  evangelical  de 
nominations  as  obtains  between  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and 
others.  The  bishops  were  reminded  that  these 
canons  are  barriers  in  the  way  of  church 
unity,  and  that  the  first  step  toward  such 
unity  must  necessarily  be  their  removal.  The 
bishops  were  substantially  one  in  their  replies 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Church  on  this  point 
could  not  be  modified. 

The  question  we  asked  was  opportune,  be¬ 
cause  an  Episcopal  commission  was  then  con 
sidering  what  modifications  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Church. 
We  may  suppose  that  our  symposium  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  that  commission.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  it  has  dealt  with  the 
riiatter  in  its  revision.  We  give,  first,  the  pres¬ 
ent  canon,  and  second,  the  proposed  canon. 
Canon  17,  under  Title  I.,  reads  as  follows: 

“  No  minister  in  charge  of  any  congregation  of 
this  Church,  or,  in  any  case  of  vacancy  or  absence, 
no  churchwardens,  vestrymen  or  trustees  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  shall  permit  any  person  to  officiate  there¬ 
in  without  sufQcient  evidence  of  his  being  duly 
recognized  or  ordained  to  minister  in  this  Church; 
provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  forbid  communicants  of  the  Church  to  act  as 
Lay  Leaders.” 

The  commission  propose,  in  place  of  this 
canon,  the  following : 

“No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  officiate  or  serve 
in  any  congregation  of  this  Church  by  preaching  or 
by  performing  any  priestly,  clerical  or  ministerial 
act  without  producing  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
being  duly  ordained  to  minister  in  this  Church.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  does  not  modify 
in  the  least  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  toward  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  The  barrier  to  church  unity 
is  as  strictly  maintained  by  the  proposed  new 
canon  as  by  the  old.  There  is  no  softening  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  prohibition  is  couched, 
and  not  the  smallest  concession  to  the  ministry 
of  other  denominations ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
prohibition  is  made  more  definite.  Not  only 
18  it  forbidden  to  any  church  to  allow  a  min¬ 
ister  of  another  denomination  to  serve  in  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  ordinances  or  the 
performance  of  any  priestly,  clerical,  or  minis¬ 
terial  act;  but  the  preaching  function  is  also 
distinctly  included  in  the  prohibition. 

Many  of  the  bishops  and  clergymen  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  distinguish  between  the 
priestly  functions  of  a  minister  and  the  act  of 
preaching.  Some  of  them  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  concede  that  Congregationalist, 
Methodist,  or  Presbyterian  ministers  may  law¬ 
fully  preach  the  Word,  thus  recognizing  them 
as  preachers,  but  not  as  priests.  It  would  have 
been  a  graceful  act  if  this  concession  had  been 
embodied  in  the  proposed  new  canon ;  or,  at 
least,  if  the  prohibition  had  been  expressed  in 
such  terms  as  to  allow  an  Episcopal  minister  to 
extend  the  courtesies  of  his  pulpit  to  brother 
ministers  of  other  denominations.  But  the 
commission  has  really  drawn  the  lines  with 
greater  strictness  and  strengthened  the  bar¬ 
rier.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  it  will 
make  the  subject  of  church  unity  between 
the  Episcopal  anil  other  denominations  more 
delicate  and  more  difficult. 

The  Voice  has  this  reference  to  things  in 
Manitoba,  where  just  now  the  republican 
theory  that  the  majority  should  rule  is 
authoritatively  set  aside : 

A  rebellion  in  Manitoba  against  the  Dominion 
Government  is  said  to  be  possible  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  over  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  When  Manitoba  became  a  part  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  a  majority  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  were  Catholics,  and  they  became  a  part 
of  the  Dominion  on  the  understanding  that 
these  schools  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
Since  then  the  character  of  the  population 
has  changed,  and  the  parochial  system,  so  far 
as  it  is  supported  by  the  Government,  has 
been  abolished.  The  law  abolishing  it  was 
sustained  by  the  highest  court  of  the  Dominion, 


but  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Great 
Britain  it  was  decided  to  be  an  unwarrantable 
invasion  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  Catholics 
of  Manitoba,  and  accordingly  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  has  ordered  the  parochial 
system  to  be  restored.  The  Legislature  of 
Manitoba  will,  it  is  said,  almost  unanimously 
reject  the  order ;  and  if  it  is  enforced,  an  open 
rebellion  may  ensue.  The  population  of  Mani¬ 
toba  in  18  1  was  152.508,  out  of  a  total  of 
4,883,239  for  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  increase 
in  the  province  having  been  145  per  cent,  for 
the  preceding  ten  years,  while  that  of  the 
Dominion  had  been  but  11.74  per  cent.  Of 
these  152,508  the  Catholics  numbered  20,571, 
the  Church  of  England  adherents  80,852,  the 
Presbyterians  39,001,  the  Methodists  28,437, 
the  Baptists  18,107.  The  Catholics,  therefore, 
have  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Protestants.  The  present 
Premier  of  Canada,  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
who  has  issued  the  order  to  restore  the  paro¬ 
chial  schools,  is  himself  a  prominent  Orange¬ 
man. 


The  Outlook  approves  the  position  taken  by 
the  Harvard  Faculty  touching  intercollegiate 
football  contests.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Students’  Athletic  Committee  begged  the 
Faculty  to  allow  the  game  a  trial  of  another 
year,  played  under  the  following  restrictions : 
1.  Reduction  of  excessive  training ;  2.  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  notoriety,  publicity,  and  expenditure ; 
3.  Elimination  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  game  itself.  The  Faculty,  however, 
declined  to  yield.  Hereupon  our  contem¬ 
porary  says: 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  intercollegiate  football  game  is  no  longer 
a  manly  sport,  but  has  become  a  brutal  one. 
Several  causes  have  conspired  to  bring  about 
this  degeneracy :  First,  and  most  fundamental, 
the  passion  of  the  American  for  success,  to  be 
won  honorably,  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  to 
be  won ;  second,  the  enormous  applauding 
crowds  who  unfortunately  share  this  Ameri 
can  passion  themselves,  and  so  stimulate  it  in 
ihe  combatants,  by  giving  liberal  applause  to 
a  successful  play  and  showing  little  scorn  and 
indignation  for  one  that  is  brutal  or  dishonor¬ 
able.  The  gate-money  and  the  betting  have 
further  tended  to  convert  these  intercollegiate 
contests  into  great  money-making  occasions, 
and  so  have  further  degraded  them.  We  wish 
that  the  young  men  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Harvard  could  have  realized  these  facts,  and 
could  have  united  in  a  common  movement  to 
save  the  game  from  the  public  disgrace  which 
has  recently  attended  it.  This  they  have  not 
done.  Foul  and  brutal  plays  have  been 
ignored  or  palliated,  and  the  few  men  who 
have  felt  keenly  the  dishonorable  performance, 
have  lacked  either  the  courage  of  their  con¬ 
victions  or  the  power  to  stem  the  popular  tide 
in  favor  of  athletic  victory  however  achieved. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  think  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Harvard  College  have  done  well  in  ex 
pressing  their  conviction  that  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  should  withdraw,  for  the  present, 
from  these  intercollegiate  contests.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Harvard  will  suffer  some  loss 
of  students  in  consequence,  and  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  suffer  still  more  in  athletic  prestige  in 
the  minds  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  we  cannot  but  believe  that  eventually 
the  value  of  scholarship  will  be  more  highly 
esteemed  than  the  value  of  athletics  by  the 
student  class  of  this  country,  and  the  value  of 
honor  will  be  more  highly  esteemed  than 
either.  When  that  time  comes,  the  Faculty  of 
Harvard  College  will  be  credited  for  having 
had  the  courage  to  perform  a  difficult  duty, 
which  was  sure  at  the  time  to-  bring  them 
little  credit  and  much  obloquy. 


The  Christian  Advocate  thus  treats  of  what 
has  been  a  vexed  question  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  may  become  such  in  other  States: 

Bishop  McGovern,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Harrisburg,  is  greatly  excited  on  account  of 
the  passage  of  the  Religious  Garb  bill  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  It  forbids 
persons  to  wear  the  uniform  of  any  Church  or 
denomination  while  engaged  in  teaching  in 
the  public  schools.  In  an  interview  he  says 
that  “the  Catholic  Church  prospers  in  perse¬ 
cution  and  languishes  in  peace.  [Herein  he 
differs  with  the  Pope.]  Bismarck  paid  hom¬ 
age  to  the  power  he  defied,  was  hurled  from 
office,  and  now  moldeis  in  obscurity  I” 

The  bishop  says  that  if  this  Religious  Garb 


bill  is  placed  on  the  statute  books  it  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  Friends  and  others  from  teaching  in 
the  schools  of  the  State.  He  there  shows  that 
he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the 
so-called  garb  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Friends  were  opposed  simply  to  changing 
fashions,  and  adhered  to  the  fashion  which 
existed  at  the  time  they  arose.  They  deter¬ 
mined  to  wear  a  plain  dress,  and  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  caprices  of  those  who  follow 
every  changing  whim.  Nor  is  any  Friend 
required  to  wear  any  form  of  clothing  so  that 
it  be  plain.  The  bishop  tries  to  argue  against 
the  law  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  the 
declaration  of  rights:  “No  person  who  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  being  of  God  and  the  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishment  shall,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  religious  sentiments,  be  disquali¬ 
fied  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or 
profit.  ” 

But  the  wearing  of  the  uniform  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  order  is  another  question  No  fair- 
minded  Protestant  will  oppose  Catholics  being 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  or  to 
fill  an  office  if  be  is  fully  appointed  to  the 
same  by  the  authorities  on  the  same  terms  or 
conditions  as  others;  but  that  such  persons 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  ^arb  of  their 
orders  during  that  public  service  is  objectiona¬ 
ble  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  forcing  of 
their  religious  sentiments  upon  the  notice  of  the 
children  as  really  as  though  they  were  to  say : 
“  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic ;  it  is  the  best  religion 
in  the  world.  ” 

The  right  of  the  sisters  to  wear  their  uni¬ 
form  is  inalienable,  but  not  when  engaged  in 
the  public  service.  That  may,  and  should  be, 
prohibited  by  law. 

The  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  taking 
note  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  order  of 
Deaconesses  in  the  Methodist  Church,  there 
being  now  thirty-six  homes  in  our  principal 
cities,  and  several  in  foreign  countries,  con¬ 
tinues  : 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  carefully  considered  in  the  Reformed 
[German]  Church.  In  1579  the  Classis  of 
Wesel  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  office  of  Deaconess  as  it  existed 
ill  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  many  congrega¬ 
tions  appointed  a  Board  of  Deaconesses,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  care  for  the  sick  and  suffering 
and  to  aid  the  deacons  in  the  distribution  of 
the  alms  of  the  church.  It  was  ordered  that 
no  vows  should  be  taken,  and  that  w’onien 
who  found  the  burden  of  the  office  too  heavy 
might  be  relieved  from  it  by  action  of  Classis. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  special 
houses  were  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  deaconesses. 

Though  the  reestablishment  of  this  office  was 
generally  welcome,  there  was  a  party  which 
imagined  that  it  involed  a  Romanizing  ten¬ 
dency.  They  insisted  that,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  1st  ’Timothy, 
no  woman  should  be  made  a  deaconess  unless 
she  was  a  widow  and  bad  attained  to  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  In  consequence  of  their  opposi¬ 
tion  the  General  Synod  of  Middleburg,  in  158i, 
resolved  to  defer  indefinitely  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  but  at  the  same 
time  directed  the  wives  of  deacons,  especially 
in  times  of  pestilence,  to  aid  their  husbands 
in  their  labors. 

In  recent  years  the  office  of  deaconess  has 
reappeared  in  a  form  that  is  believed  to  be 
better  suited  to  present  requirements.  It  is 
no  longer  limited  to  congregational  work,  but 
is  active  wherever  its  ministry  is  needed.  In 
Germany  the  labors  of  Pastor  Fliedner  and  bis 
successors  have  been  abundantly  blest,  and  it 
seems  that  in  our  own  country  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  of  love  is  now  firmly  established.  The 
Reformed  Church  has  a  Home  for  Deacon 
esses  in  Cleveland,  but  we  ought  to  have  at 
least  a  dozen  similar  institutions. 

The  Presbyterian  Messenger  says  of  the  be¬ 
loved  wife  of  Prof.  D.  C.  Marquis  of  Chicago, 
whose  death  has  saddened  many  hearts: 

Her  maiden  name  was  Helen  M.  Pierson, 
and  before  her  niarria^  with  Dr.  Marquis 
she  was  well  known  in  Baltimore,  her  native 
city,  as  an  earnest,  active  Christian.  She  was 
married  in  1879.  and,  in  St.  Louis,  while  her 
husband  was  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Park 
Church,  and  afterwards  in  Chicago,  she  has 
been  deeply  interested  and  actively  engaged  in 
a  number  of  Christian  enterprises.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  President  of  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society.  She  was  greatly  beloved 
by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  in  different 
parte  of  the  country. 
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'  Bible  Stubs  Ulnion  Xesson. 


LESSON  FOR  EASTER. 


1  Corinthians  xv.  3-14. 

[The  Bible  Study  Union  leaves  it  to  the 
choice  of  teachers  to  select  a  special  lesson  for 
Easter,  and  we  therefore  give  that  appointed 
for  the  International  Series.] 

Golden  Text. — But  now  hath  Christ  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  are  asieep. — 1  Corinthians  xv.  20. 

The  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  for  us,  and 
for  Christianity,  of  far  more  importance  than 
its  details.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  at  all  as  to  the  details  of  Christ’s  lising 
from  the  dead.  No  one  of  the  four  Evange¬ 
lists,  nor  St.  Paul,  makes  the  least  attempt  to 
picture  or  to  conjecture  that  stupendous 
event,  the  turning  point  in  all  history.  They 
do  attempt,  with  more  or  less  detail,  to 
describe  how  this  fact  was  made  known  to 
His  disciples,  and  this  is  an  interesting  and 
important  matter.  But  let  us  fix  it  firmly  in 
our  minds  that  whatever  of  apparent  discrep¬ 
ancy  may  appear  in  these  five  narratives  (for 
St.  Paul’s  must  also  be  included),  however 
difficult,  and  in  fact  with  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  impossible,  it  is  to  harmonize  them  per¬ 
fectly  in  all  their  details,  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection  is  in  no  degree  affected  by  these 
discrepancies.  This  is  important  because  mo.st 
of  the  objections  to  the  fact  made  by  determined 
opposers,  most  of  the  perplexities  as  to  the 
fact  felt  by  those  who  would  not  oppose,  but 
who  do  doubt,  are  based  upon  these  difficul¬ 
ties.  And  yet  it  needs  only  a  little  common 
sense  to  perceive  that  the  truth  of  this  fact  in 
history  is  no  more  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  reports  of  what  happened  afterward, 
than  the  fact  of  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  may  be  called  in  question  by  inaccurate 
or  conflicting  accounts  of  how  the  news  was 
carried  to  various  persons  most  interested. 
The  fact  of  Secession  is  proved  by  the  events 
that  followed  upon  it,  by  its  infiuence  upon 
subsequent  history,  though  every  description 
as  to  how  that  fact  came  to  the  public  knowl¬ 
edge  were  garbled  or  lost.  The  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  could  not  be  disputed,  though  the  last 
chapter  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels  had  been 
destroyed  or  lost.  The  history  of  the  world 
since  then,  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  world,  is  an  indisputable  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fact. 

The  time  has  passed  by  when  that  belief  in 
the  Resurrection  on  which  the  Christian 
Church  is  based  can  be  explained  on  any 
other  theory  than  the  fact.  The  progress  of 
science  has  done  the  tiuth  this  good  service. 
Physiology  has  shown  that  the  theory  once 
advanced  by  unbelievers,  that  Jesus  went  into 
a  trance  upon  the  Cross,  and  in  a  trance  lay 
in  the  grave  until  the  third  day,  is  absolutely 
untenable ;  psychology  has  established  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  that  the  Apos 
ties  could  not  have  preached  and  labored  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  success  which  were  cer¬ 


tainly  theirs,  had  they  been  the  victims  of 
occult  or  fantastic  visions,  certainly  not  had 
they  been  wilful  deceivers.  Men  are  not  so 
made.  The  science  of  history  shows  it  to  be 
impossible  that  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
should  be  a  myth,  though  honestly  held  by  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels.  It  requires  more  time 
for  a  myth  to  grow  than  that  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  writing 
of  the  Gospels,  at  the  latest  date  at  which  the 
most  adverse  criticism  has  attempted  to  place 
them.  No;  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead  is  incomprehensible,  inexplicable,  but, 
as  a  fact,  it  is  incontestable.  As  a  great 
French  critic  has  said,  the  very  existence  and 
persistence  of  the  Christian  Church,  built  on 
this  foundation,  is  a  proof  of  it.  “It  is  indeed 
the  Church  which  arose  from  the  sepulchre 
of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Though  we  are  not  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  we  may  come  to  a  vivid  apprehension  of 
what  the  glorious  fact  would  have  been  to  us 
had  we  been  among  His  disciples  at  that  time, 
by  learning  how  it  actually  affected  them.  It 
was  surely  to  awaken  in  our  hearts  a  feeling 
of  nearness,  a  feeling  of  personal  interest  in 
the  marvellous  event,  that  these  accounts  were 
given  to  us.  And  when  we  study  them  for 
this  purpose,  we  are  not  disturbed  by  our 
inability  to  harmonize  them.  Nay,  rather  as 
we  come  more  into  the  spirit  of  that  time,  we 
realize  what  it  must  have  been  to  those  disci¬ 
ples  and  friends  who  had  seen  their  Lord  and 
Master  die  upon  the  Cross ;  had  seen  Him  laid 
away  in  the  tomb ;  had  gone  their  ways 
stunned  and  crushed  with  this  awful  catas¬ 
trophe  of  all  their  hopes ;  and  we  even  demand 
that  the  accounts  be  not  perfectly  coherent  in 
every  part,  dovetailing  together  like  a  coldly- 
planned  piece  of  mechanism.  We  shall  know 
that,  in  the  dazed  bewilderment,  the  rapt  sur¬ 
prise,  the  almost  agonizing  thrill  of  joy  with 
which  the  news  of  the  Resurrection  burst  upon 
them,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  story  should 
be  told  as  it  appeared  to  each,  not  as  it  would 
afterward  appear  to  an  historian  weighing  the 
evidence  for  every  detail.  There  is  no  need  to 
harmonize  the  accounts ;  to  ask  whether  two 
women,  or  one,  or  three,  or  four,  came  first  to 
the  sepulchre ;  whether  there  was  one  angel, 
or  two;  whether  he  was  within  the  sepulchre 
or  without,  or  why  the  Marys  did  not  notice 
the  guards  lying  as  dead  men  before  the  sep¬ 
ulchre.  Doubtless  there  is  a  larger  knowledge 
in  which  all  the  facts  may  be  harmonized,  but 
we  shall  never  have  that  knowledge,  nor  do 
we  need  it. 

The  Corinthian  Christians  folt,  not  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  conflicting  accounts,  for  these 
accounts  were  not  yet  written  down,  but  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  fact  of  a  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Paul  in  writing  to  them  makes  his  first 
appeal  to  history  and  to  experience.  It  was 
the  witness  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians  that  this  Gospel  is  true.  It  is  that 
whereon  they  stand,  by  which  also  they  are 
saved.  It  is  the  very  stability,  as  it  is  the 
purifying  power  of  their  lives.  They  know 
themselves  to  be  other  men  morally  and  spir¬ 
itually  than  they  had  been  before  receiving 
the  Gospel,  they  know  that  the  power  of  this 
new  life  is  Christ  in  them,  their  union  with 
Him  by  faith.  Now  what  is  this  Gospel  by 
which  they  stand? 

That  which  Paul  had  preached  to  them  is 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  and  that  He  was 
buried  and  that  He  hath  been  raised  on  the 
third  day.  These  teachings  of  the  historic  faith 
are,  he  says,  abundantly  attested.  Cephas, 
the  Twelve,  James,  five  hundred  of  the  breth¬ 
ren,  most  of  them  still  living,  as  well  as  him¬ 
self,  are  witnesses  to  this  historic  fact.  It  is 
indisputable. 

Here,  for  a  moment,  he  argues  his  own 


claim  to  be  considered  an  Apostle,  asserting 
the  entire  equality  of  hie  teachings  with  those 
of  the  Apostles.  He  then  considers  the  mental 
characteristics  of  these  Corinthians  who  find 
it  so  hard  to  believe  (vs.  12).  They  are 
Greeks,  and  though  Christians,  are  not  yet 
set  free  from  their  old  notions  of  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  matter,  their  old  persuasion  that  the 
height  of  purity  and  perfection  can  only  be 
attained  by  being  rid  of  the  body — not  being 
able  to  conceive  of  a  sinless  body.  Paul  does 
not  argue  with  them  ;  he  simply  states  that 
this  is  not  Christian  doctrine.  Christ  is 
preached  that  He  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  how 
is  it  possible  that  any  who  call  themselves 
Christians  can  say  that  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead  does  not  exist?  He  restates,  nega¬ 
tively.  the  argument  from  history.  Christ 
having  risen,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  no  resurrection.  But  there  is  more  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  than  this.  For  if  Christ 
hath  not  been  raised,  empty  is  our  preaching, 
empty  is  also  your  faith  (vs.  14) —the  faith 
which  they  actually  had  (vs.  11).  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  Gospel  is  an  incomplete  Gospel. 
Here  is  not  only  that  appeal  to  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  which  is  the  best  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  Gospel — that  it  redeems  men  from  sin. 
That  argument  is  here,  but  there  is  more 
here,  the  suggestion  of  a  truth  that  becomes 
farther  evident  in  the  remainder  of  the  passage 
not  included  in  our  lesson,  especially  verses  17, 
20,  23.  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather, 
that  was  raised  from  the  dead  (Rom.  viii.  34), 
who  is  our  Saviour,  and  because  He  lives  we 
shall  live  also.  Death  is  no  longer  an  evil,  for 
it  is  the  gateway  to  life.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  makes  death,  not  a  terror,  but  a  glory; 
the  beginning,  not  the  end  ;  the  way  to  light 
and  bliss  and  goodness;  the  way  to  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  Christ,  to  the  vision  of  God. 
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ONE  OF  OCR  FAMILIES. 

In  May  of  1894  word  came  to  the  Chapter 
House  that  a  certain  family  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  in  great  distress.  The  visitor  went 
to  the  address  given,  and  this  was  what  she 
found :  A  young  man  and  his  wife,  James  and 
Mary  Brown  by  name,  with  three  little  boys, 
two,  four,  and  six  years  of  age,  respectively, 
living  in  a  small  attic  room  almost  bare  of 
furniture,  and  lacking,  among  other  necessi¬ 
ties,  a  bedstead.  There  was  an  old  mattress 
in  one  corner,  on  which  the  whole  family 
slept.  The  father  was  an  umbrella  maker  by 
trade,  but  owing  to  the  hard  times,  had  been 
long  idle,  and  although  perfectly  willing, 
could  get  no  other  sort  of  work  to  do.  They 
had  never  before  asked  for  aid,  but  on  the 
day  the  visitor  went  to  see  them,  they  had 
nothing  in  the  house  to  eat  and  owed  a 
month’s  rent.  One  child  was  very  ill  with 
whooping-cough,  which  had  followed  close 
on  pneumonia.  As  the  need  for  food  and 
medicine  was  immediate,  they  were  supplied 
and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case  left 
until  later.  All  the  inquiries  made  about  the 
Browns  by  the  visitor  of  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society  and  by  our  own  visitor  only  served 
to  prove  that  they  were  sober,  industrious 
people,  who  had  done  their  best,  but  who  had 
at  last  succumbed  to  the  hard  times. 

A  little  work  was  obtained  for  the  man  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Chapter  House,  and  now 
and  then  the  family  were  helped  with  food  or 
clothing,  but  ail  the  time  the  Superintendent 
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was  on  the  lookout  for  something  permanent.  1 
There  must  be  some  place  that  a  steady,  in¬ 
dustrious  man  could  fill  and  earn  enough  to 
support  his  family.  The  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  came  in  an  unexpected  way.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter  was 
in  a  small  town  a  long  way  from  New  York, 
and  was  telling  a  gentleman,  the  owner  of  a 
large  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  the  story  of 
the  Browns.  “Let  the  man  come  up  here, ”  he 
said,  “and  I  will  promise  him  work  at  §1.25  a 
day.  If  I  like  him  and  he  likes  me  and  de¬ 
cides  to  stay,  he  can  send  for  his  family  later.” 
From  that  time  on  it  all  went  like  a  story¬ 
book.  The  man  went  to  the  country  the  last 
of  July,  and  at  the  same  time  his  wife  and 
children  were  sent  out  to  New  Jersey  to  one 
of  the  Fresh  Air  Homes  for  two  weeks.  This 
gave  him  a  chance  to  get  a  little  ahead  and 
begin  to  save  money  to  bring  on  his  family. 

A  letter  from  Brown’s  employer  received 
after  he  had  been  working  about  two  weeks, 
said:  “He  is  a  quiet,  worthy  man,  and  sure 
to  succeed  up  here.”  Perhaps  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  Miss  Waterbury 
will  show  best  the  good  spirit  in  which  he 
took  all  that  was  being  done  for  him  .and  how 
thoroughly  he  appreciated  it ;  “  Do  not  think 
I  am  ungrateful  to  you  for  what  you  have  done 
for  me.  but  I  work  from  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  six  at  night,  and  be  glad  when 
the  day’s  work  is  done.  I  told  you  you  would 
not  hear  no  bad  report  about  me,  and  the  way 
Mr.  Ellis  is  treating  me  shows  he  is  well  sat¬ 
isfied.  I  will  never  forget  your  kindness,  and 
cannot  tell  you  on  paper  how  grateful  I  am  to 
you,  but  I  can  never  forget  your  interest  in 
me,  and  I  work  hard  so  you  will  find  I  am  as 
I  said  I  would  be.” 

At  last  the  happy  day  came  when  Mary 
Brown  could  leave  this  over  crowded  city 
where  she  had  suffered  so  much  and  go  to 
meet  her  husband  in  a  new  place  where  there 
was  room  for  them  both  and  the  children, 
too.  She  knew  that  James  had  taken  three 
rooms  for  her,  but  she  did  not  know  that  a 
good  fairy  had  been  helping  him  fit  them  up. 
How  completely  this  kind  work  was  done  you 
must  hear  in  Mary’s  own  words; 

“She  (the  good  fairy)  sat  down  and  made 
the  sheets  and  pillow-cases  herself.  Every¬ 
thing  was  fixed  very  nice.  Three  fiat-irons 
and  holders  and  dishes.  She  went  and  bought 
the  things  herself.  All  he  (James)  had  to  buy 
was  §16  worth.  I  have  two  feather  beds.  T 
feel  contented  now.  She  even  had  soap  dishes 
And  soap  and  come  up  and  seen  how  I  was.” 
Then  later:  “I  have  not  been  so  comfortable 
in  a  good  while  as  I  am  now.  I  am  going  to 
try  all  I  can  to  keep  my  house  nice.  Every¬ 
thing  in  it  is  so  nice  and  clean,  so  different  to 
the  room  we, lived  in.”  Yes,  certainly,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  one  empty  attic 
room  in  New  York,  no  food  and  no  work, 
and  three  large,  sunny  rooms  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  furnished  even  to  the  soap,  plenty 
of  work,  and  kind  friends  to  give  one  a 
start  in  life.  As  the  months  go  by,  the 
Browns  keep  their  promise  of  faithfulness  and 
no  bad  reports  come.  We  hope  they  never 
will,  and  that  in  their  case  a  square  peg  has 
once  more  been  helped  into  its  proper  square 
hole. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  Scriptural  cards 
and  “Sunbeams,”  Lesson  Rolls  and  Sunday 
school  papers,  $1  from  A  Friend,  21  books  and 
some  games  from  P.  S.,  25  Sumner  St., 
Orange.  Since  last  week  4(5  books  have  come 
marked  “Through  The  Evangelist.” 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chapter  will 
take  place  at  3  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  9th,  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  on  Twenty  -  second  Street,  near 
Fourth  Avenue.  It  is  expected  that  Mrs. 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  and  Mr.  Jacob  Riis 
will  speak.  All  those  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Chapter  are  cordially  invited. 


ANTIPAS 

.\nd  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

“Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  i«  the  Lesson  tor 
Children.'''’ — P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  two  boys  who  sat  in  the  front  row  of 
the  great  multitude,  with  their  eyes  fastened 
upon  Jesus,  listened  eagerly  as  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  were  not 
to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth ;  better  riches 
than  those  of  earth  are  theirs,  and  earthly 
treasures  cannot  help  on  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom. 

At  this  teaching  Antipas  was  puzzled,  for 
he  knew  that  his  mother  was  glad  that  she 
was  rich,  because  with  her  money  she  could 
help  Jesus  when  he  came  to  set  up  the  king¬ 
dom.  But  Jesus  said  thnt  the  way  they  could 
help  the  kingdom  was  just  by  shining  as  a 
lamp  does ;  only  with  the  light  that  comes 
from  God.  This  was  to  be  the  thing  they  were 
to  really  care  about,  and  as  to  their  food  and 
drink  and  clothes,  they  were  not  to  be  anx¬ 
ious  about  them.  Shall  not  the  Father  who 
feeds  the  birds  and  clothes  the  lilies  provide 
for  His  children’s  wants?  “Your  Heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things,”  Jesus  said  ;  He  will  take  care  of  that. 
“Seek  ye  first  His  kingdom  and  His  right¬ 
eousness  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you.” 

But  they  were  not  to  think  that  because 
they  belonged  to  the  kingdom  they  might  sit 
in  judgment  on  other  people.  They  were  to 
consider  their  own  sins,  not  the  faults  of  their 
neighbors,  and  do  to  every  one  as  they  would 
have  others  do  to  them,  striving  to  bring  forth 
in  their  conduct  the  good  fruit  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  “Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  said  Jesus. 

And  the  long,  beautiful  sermon  closed  with 
a  solemn  warning  which  the  youngest  child 
sitting  in  that  front  row  looking  up  into 
Jesus’  face  cou’ld  understand:  “Every  one, 
therefore,  which  heareth  these  words  of  mine 
and  doeth  them,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  wise 
man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the  rock ; 
and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  wind  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house 
and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  words 
of  mine  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened 
unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand.  And  the  rain  descended  and 
the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
smote  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great 
was  the  fall  thereof.” 

As  the  great  multitude  broke  up,  and  went 
their  way,  many  of  them  waiting  for  Jesus 
and  the  Twelve  to  pass  down  the  hill,  and 
then  following  after.  Antipas  was  surprised  to 
see  his  mother’s  litter.  He  left  Bar  joses  and 
hastened  to  her. 

“You  here,  mother  1”  he  exclaimed. 

“Let  us  not  talk,  my  son.”  she  said  ten¬ 
derly,  yet  with  a  look  of  awe  in  her  dark 
eyes.  “Let  us  think  quietly  as  we  go  home, 
trying  to  fasten  the  Master’s  words  upon  our 
hearts.  Afterward  we  will  speak  with  one 
another  about  them.” 

The  boy  obeyed,  walking  beside  his  mother 
with  his  hand  on  her  litter.  He  could  not, 
like  her,  go  carefully  in  his  mjndover  all  that 
Jesus  had  said,  but  the  sound  of  the  Master’s 
voice,  the  look  in  his  eyes  as  of  a  love  so  large 
that  it  could  take  in  all  the  world,  with  a 
great  joy  in  loving,  went  with  him  all  the 
way.  And  he  understood,  too,  that  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  God  meant,  first  of 
all,  to  love  God  and  seek  to  do  His  will,  and 


to  love  all  men,  and  try  to  do  them  good  for 
His  sake. 

That  evening  when  father,  mother,  and  son 
were  all  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  looking 
oil  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake,  where  the 
glorious  stars  of  the  eastern  sky  were  reflected 
in  its  still  depths,  Joanna  told  her  husband 
all  that  had  happened  ihat  morning,  and  said 
that  she  wanted  to  give  her  time  and  her 
wealth  to  the  service  of  Jesus.  “  We  have 
great  possessions,  dear  husband,”  she  said, 
“and  he  has  given  back  to  us  that  which  is 
more  to  us  than  all  our  wealth,  oar  only  son. 
Now  he  is  about  to  set  forth  upon  a  long 
preaching  tour,  with  his  disciples.  Let  me  go 
with  him  and  minister  to  him  of  our  sub¬ 
stance.  What  is  it  all  worth,  if  by  it  we  can 
do  nothing  to  advance  the  kingdom?”  She 
spoke  with  deep  emotion,  and  Antipas  slipped 
his  little  hand  in  hers,  to  show  her  that  he 
felt  with  her. 

Chuza  meditated  long  on  what  his  wife  said, 
and  then  asked,  “What  is  your  plan?” 

“I  have  been  to  see  his  mother  this  after¬ 
noon,  ”  she  said ;  “she  desires  to  go,  but  her 
duty  to  her  younger  sons  does  not  permit  just 
now.  But  there  is  a  woman  of  Magdala,  Mary 
by  name,  whose  whole  life  is  bound  to  Jesus, 
because  he  healed  her  of  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  that  terrible  malady,  demoniac 
possession;  she  desires  to  use  her  little  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  And  Susanna, 
our  widowed  friend,  is  also  of  a  mind  to  do 
the  same ;  and  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee, 
the  fisherman,  whose  two  sons  have  been 
chosen  by  Jesus  as  his  Apostles.  I  saw  her 
to  day  at  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  she  says  that  in  consequence  of 
the  disobedience  of  the  leper  whom  Jesus 
healed,  who  has  gone  everywhere  noising  his 
cure  abroad,  the  multitudes  of  merely  curious 
persons  who  crow«l  around  him  in  the  cities 
are  so  many  that  lie  can  no  longer  teach  in 
them  to  advantage  but  must  remain  in  desert 
places  to  teach  those  who  come  out  to  him.” 

“What  is  your  thought,  then?  asked  Chuza. 

“My  thought  is  that  if  you  will  let  me  have 
a  gentle  mule  and  one  of  the  servants  to  lead 
another  laden  with  food  and  such  necessaries 
as  we  could  carry,  we  might  be  of  real  ser 
vice  to  the  Master,  now  that  he  can  no  longe 
have  the  comforts  he  has  had  before.” 

“It  is  a  good  thought,  my  Joanna,”  said 
Chuza,  “and  I  who  owe  to  him  my  only  son, 
will  surely  not  withhold  from  him  anything 
of  mine  he  needs,  not  even  though  it  take 
you  from  me  for  a  time.  Go,  and  may  our 
God  be  with  you  1” 

Antipas  had  not  spoken  all  this  time,  for  no 
Jewish  boy  of  his  day  would  have  interrupted 
the  conversation  of  his  parents.  But  now  he 
withdrew  his  hand  from  his  mother’s,  and  go¬ 
ing  to  his  father,  said  : 

“  My  father,  will  you  not  let  me  go  with  my 
mother?" 

His  father  hesitated.  “Your  studies,  my 
boy  ;  is  it  well  for  you  to  interrupt  them?” 

“Father,  I  can  learn  more  from  Jesus  than 
from  all  the  books.  I  want  to  learn  how  to 
help  in  the  kingdom  ;  I  will  study  books  all 
the  harder  when  I  come  back.” 

Joanna  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband’s  arm 
in  entreaty,  and  be  answerd  in  deep  emotion  : 

“My  son,  I  give  you  to  the  Lord,  even  as 
Samuel  was  given ;  may  you  serve  your  God 
and  your  country  as  well  as  he  did  I” 

So  all  the  next  weeks  Antipas  was  with 
Jesus,  going  up  and  down  the  land,  hearing 
his  words,  seeing  his  works,  and  waiting  upon 
him  as  his  mother  directed.  And  as  the 
Master  loved  children,  he  often  spoke  lov¬ 
ingly  to  Antipas,  and  this  child  who  was  so 
often  near  to  Jesus  was  more  full  of  joy.  more 
full  of  gladness  in  his  service,  more  full  of 
longing  that  all  people  should  know  Jesus  and 
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come  into  his  kingdom,  than  it  is  possible  to 
describe. 

One  day  Antipas  saw  Jesus  heal  a  boy  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb;  one  day  he  saw  him  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  one  day,  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all,  he  saw  him  raise  a  boy  from  the 
dead. 

They  were  approaching  a  village  called  Nain 
— The  Beautiful— nestling  on  <he  hill  slope  of 
Little  Hernion.  Jesus  was  followed  by  not 
only  his  disciples  and  dear  ministering  friends, 
but  by  a  long  train  of  followers,  and  thus 
they  met  another  procession  coming  out  of 
the  city.  Even  Antipas  knew  what  the  pro¬ 
cession  was — the  mourning  women  with  their 
wild,  dirge  like  chants,  the  men  with  flutes 
and  trumpets,  the  open  wicker  casket,  carried 
by  four  men,  the  one  woman  walking  before 
it  in  rent  garments,  bowed  down  with  grief, 
the  great  multitude  following  after.  Some 
one  was  dead— the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  a  widow,  walking  before  him  to  his  last 
resting  place.  “Ah,’’  thought  Antipas,  “at 
last  here  is  a  sorrow  which  even  Jesus  cannot 
cure,”  and  the  boy,  who  had  been  walking,  as 
he  often  did,  close  beside  his  Master,  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  sympathy,  thinking  how 
his  loving  heart  would  be  torn  with  sorrow  at 
a  grief  he  could  not  heal. 

But  in  Jesus’  face  there  was  that  same  look 
of  triumphant  love  which  he  had  often  seen 
before,  only  more  tender,  more  glorious  than 
he  had  ever  seen  it.  And  now  stepping  for¬ 
ward  to  the  side  of  the  weeping  mother.  “Be 
not  weeping!”  he  said,  with  his  thrilling  voice 
of  sympathy,  and  then  moved  on  and  touched 
the  wicker  casket.  To  touch  it  was  to  become 
unclean  according  to  Jewish  law,  and  the 
bearers  stood  still  in  horror :  but  they  forgot 
all  that  when  his  voice,  sweet,  strong,  com¬ 
manding,  said : 

“Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise!”  .and 
the  boy  sat  up,  and  looking  into  the  face  of 
him  who  spoke,  said,  “Master!” 

Again  Joanna  thought  of  the  prophets,  who 
had  brought  to  life  the  only  sons  of  weeping 
mothers.  And  remembering  the  prayers  and 
efforts  with  which  they  had  recalled  the  van¬ 
ished  life,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  majesty 
of  Jesus’  commanding  word,  she  said  to  Anti¬ 
pas,  as  awed,  exulting,  he  ran  to  her  side,  “Is 
not  this  the  very  Lord  of  Life?  Is  he  not  the 
very  Son  of  God”  ! 

One  day  they  came  to  the  place  that  Anti¬ 
pas  had  most  of  all  wanted  to  see.  Nazareth, 
Jesus’  own  country,  where  he  was  brought 
up.  As  they  drew  near,  Antipas  looked  around 
upon  the  wreath  of  overlapping  hills  encircling 
the  pleasant  little  village,  and  thought  how 
many  times,  when  Jesus  was  a  boy  like  him, 
he  had  looked  upon  the  same  scene.  And 
when  they  entered  the  village  he  saw  the  lit¬ 
tle  house  where  Jesus  used  to  live,  and  the 
vines  growing  over  the  w’all  and  overshadow¬ 
ing  the  upper  chamber  where  he  used  to  sit, 
and  the  carpenter  bench  still  standing  before 
the  door.  Some  one  else  was  the  village  car¬ 
penter  now,  but  nothing  else  was  changed. 

The  day  was  the  Sabbath.  They  had  passed 
the  night  upon  the  hillside  very  near  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  for  only  a  short 
journey  might  be  taken  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
It  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
townsfolk  were  all  hastening  to  the  synagogue, 
for  Jesus  was  going  to  preach  in  his  own  city. 
As' Jesus  and  his  followers  were  making  their 
way  to  the  place  of  worship,  they  passed  a  poor, 
half  witted  boy  who  was  lying  in  the  street, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  company  that  passed 
by.  Antipas  wondered  that. the  Master  did 
not  heal  the  poor  lad  whom  they  had  to  walk 
around,  to  avoid  trampling  on  him,  but 
though  Jesus  gave  him  a  look  of  love,  such 
as  he  always  gave  to  the  suffering  and  the 
helpless  and  to  little  children,  he  did  not 


speak  to  him,  nor  say  to  the  demon  that  had 
possession  of  him,  “Come  forth!”  “Jesus 
always  knows  what  is  right,”  thought  Anti¬ 
pas,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  wishing  he 
would  cast  out  the  demon. 

None  of  those  who  were  with  Jesus  knew 
how  he  had  been  treated  in  Nazareth  when  he 
preached  there  before.  Perhaps  the  people  of 
Nazareth  were  ashamed  when  they  remem¬ 
bered  it :  perhaps,  seeing  him  followed  by  a 
number  of  disciples,  like  a  great  rabbi,  they 
wanted  to  hear  him  preach  again.  But  they 
came  out  of  curiosity  at  best.  Antipas,  sit¬ 
ting  back  on  one  of  the  humbler  seats,  soon 
saw  that  they  were  whispering  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  the  sermon  was  over,  and 
according  to  custom  any  one  might  ask  the 
preacher  questions,  instead  of  asking  the 
meaning  of  what  he  had  said  they  began  to 
say  to  one  another,  “Where  did  he  learn  all 
that?”  “How’  did  he  get  his  wisdom?”  And 
a  coarse,  rough  man  cried  out  sneeringly,  “He 
is  nothing  but  the  carpenter  who  used  to  live 
here,”  and  others  exclaimed,  “Why,  he  is 
Mary’s  son  and  the  brother  of  James  and 
Joses  and  Judas  and  Simon!”  “Why,  his  sis¬ 
ters  are  living  here  now  ;  we  know  all  about 
him  !”  And  again  the  rough  man  cried,  “They 
talk  about  his  mighty  wmrks !  Let  him  heal 
my  poor  Nathan  if  he  can  I” 

When  Jesus  came  out  of  the  synagogue 
nobody  followed  him  except  those  who  had 
come  with  him,  and  John,  walking  with 
Joanna  and  Antipas,  saw  that  a  prophet  has 
no  honor  in  his  own  country  and  among  his 
own  kin.  And  so  Nazareth,  with  its  sneers 
and  its  unbelief,  saw  none  of  Jesus’  mighty 
works,  although  he  did  go  into  a  few  homes 
of  friends,  who  really  loved  him  for  the  sake 
of  old  times— perhaps  his  sisters — and  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  sick  people  there  and  make 
them  well. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

{To  be  Continued.) 

FROM  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

My  spirits  are  neither  high  nor  low,  grave, 
I  think,  and  quiet,  a  complete  twilight  of  the 
mind. 

God’s  justice  is  requiting,  and  will  yet  fur¬ 
ther  requite  those  who  have  blown  up  this 
country  into  a  state  of  unsubstantial  opulence 
at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  lower  classes. 

All  belonging  to  this  gifted,  as  ’tis  called, 
but  often  unhappy  class,  must  have  felt  at 
times  that,  but  for  the  dictates  of  religion  or 
the  natural  recoil  of  the  mind  from  the  idea 
of  dissolution,  there  have  been  times  when 
they  would  have  been  willing  to  throw  away 
life  as  a  child  does  a  broken  toy. 

I  love  boys’  heads  too  well  to  spoil  them  in 
the  interest  of  their  opposite  extremity.  .  .  . 
The  master  .  .  .  governs  subjects  whose  keen 
sense  of  the  present  is  not  easily  ruled  by  any 
considerations  that  are  not  pressing  and  im¬ 
mediate.  I  was  indifferently  well  beaten  at 
school,  but  I  am  now  quite  certain  that  twice 
as  much  discipline  would  have  been  well  be 
stowed. 

I  remember  I  used  to  think  a  slight  illness 
was  a  luxurious  thing.  My  pillow  was  then 
softened  by  the  hand  of  afiTection,  and  all  the 
little  cares  which  were  put  in  exercise  to 
soothe  the  languor  or  pain  were  more  flatter¬ 
ing  and  pleasing  than  the  consequences  of  the 
illness  were  disagreeable.  ...  It  is  different 
in  the  later  stages.  .  .  .  There  is  some  new 
object  of  complaint  every  moment;  your  sick¬ 
nesses  come  thicker  and  thicker;  your  com¬ 
forting  or  sympathizing  friends  fewer  and 
fewer ;  for  why  should  they  sorrow  for  the 
!  course  of  nature? 


Cbllbrcn’s  2)cpartmcnt. 

SLUMBER  SONG. 

Adown  the  twilight  river  we  float. 

Baby  ana  I  together, 

Gliding  along  in  our  little  boat. 

Baby  and  I  logeiber. 

Down  to  the  wonoerful  land  that  waits 
Where  the  river  flows  through  the  sunset  pates. 
Whil*-  the  silvery  stars  keep  watch  and  ward 
As  we  drift  beneath  their  loving  guard. 

Baby  and  1  together. 

Adown  the  river  we  softly  glide, 

Baby  and  I  together. 

As  tlie  dsy  gjes  out  ou  the  ebbing  tide. 

Baby  and  I  together. 

The  twilight  river  is  broad  and  deep. 

So  close  to  the  shadowy  banks  we  keep. 

While  drowsy  poppies  nod  and  swav. 

And  s’eeplly  beckon  us  to  stay. 

Baby  and  I  together. 

To  Slumberland  our  craft  we  steer. 

Baby  and  I  together. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  our  port  we  near. 

Baby  and  I  together. 

Where  the  Dream-tree  spreads  its  branches  wide. 
And  scatters  rare  fruit  on  every  side, 

Down  the  twilight  river  we  float  along. 

While  lapping  waves  croon  a  tender  song. 

Baby  and  I  together. 

A  fair  little  head  is  drooping  low. 

Baby  ard  1  together 
Gently  into  the  harlior  go. 

Baby  ar  d  I  together 

Have  reached  the  shores  of  Slumbtriand, 

By  whispering  breezes  softly  fanned. 

Amid  the  fleet  that  are  anchored  fast 
Hush !  w'e  are  safely  moored  at  last. 

Baby  and  1  together.  —Helen  Hunt. 

HILDA’S  FIRST  JOURNEY  ALONE. 

FOR  TBE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  journey  in  the  cars 
all  alone  by  yourself?  If  you  have,  you  will 
understand  how  Hilda  felt  when  she  said  g  od- 
bye  to  papa  and  mamma  in  the  Central  Depot. 
Hilda  had  no  idea  that  she  would  feel  so  sorry 
at  the  last  minute ;  she  had  thought  it  would 
be  a  grand  thing  to  go  to  Aunt  Jane’s  all 
alone,  just  as  grown  up  people  did.  But 
when  the  man  opened  the  door  in  the  large 
waiting-room  and  called  out,  “Housatonic 
Express,”  and  papa  and  mamma  pushed  her 
through  the  turnstile,  she  began  to  wish  she 
had  never  been  so  anxious  to  undertake  to  go 
to  Aunt  Jane’s  alone.  She  felt  a  choking  sen¬ 
sation  in  her  throat,  and  the  tears  kept  coming 
into  her  eyes.  She  had  not  thought  before 
that  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  say  “goodbye”  to 
those  we  love  so  dearly,  even  for  a  few 
weeks.  She  whispered  to  mamma,  as  she 
passed  along  to  the  car  at  the  further  end  of 
the  station,  “If  pa  hadn’t  bought  my  ticket 
and  checked  my  trunk,  I  would  rather  go  back 
home  with  you.” 

But  Hilda’s  mamma  said,  “Y’ou  will  feel  a 
little  homesick  at  first,  dear,  but  you  will  get 
over  it  soon,  and  you  must  remember  that 
you  have  only  a  three  hours’  ride  before  you 
will  be  at  the  station  where  Aunt  Jane  lives, 
and  Jennie  and  Aitbur  and  little  Bess  will  all 
be  there  to  meet  you,  and  then  you  wont  feel 
lonely  any  more.” 

“But  it  is  such  a  dreadful  feeling  to  have 
you  and  papa  go  home  without  me.”  whispered 
Hilda. 

They  had  reached  the  parlor  car,  and  papa 
had  found  the  bonductor  and  told  him  about 
his  little  girl  who  was  going  on  a  journey 
alone,  and  the  conductor  came  up  and  spoke 
so  pleasantly,  and  looked  so  cheery,  that  Hilda 
began  to  feel  differently  already. 

'The  cars  began  to  move,  and  papa  and 
mamma  gave  the  goodbye  kisses  and  hurried 
off.  As  Hilda  saw  them  jump  off  from  the 
steps  she  thought,  “Oh,  how  I  do  wish  they 
had  been  too  late  to  get  off,  then  they  would 
have  had  to  go  with  me !” 

Hilda  wondered,  as  he  care  moved  along 
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Hilda  and  told  her  they  were  so  glad  she  had 
come. 

“Weren’t  you  afraid  to  come  all  alone!”  asked 
little  Bess. 

“I  didn’t  mind  it  at  all,”  said  Hilda,  “after 
I  met  my  travelling  companion.  ” 

Then  they  all  asked  who  it  was,  and  Hilda, 
laughing,  said :  “  When  we  get  to  Aunt  Jane’s 
house  I  will  introduce  you  all.  ’ 

The  children  could  not  imagine  what  she 
meant,  but  when  Hilda  had  taken  off  her  hat 
and  wrap,  she  took  the  box  out  of  the  basket, 
opened  it,  and  showed  the  green  caterpillar. 
“Isn’t  it  a  lovely  worm  with  its  pretty  green 
coat  with  black  bands  and  golden  spots?” 

The  cousins  all  laughed  to  think  Hilda  had 
such  a  funny  travelling  companion.  Uncle 
John  told  her  to  feed  it  every  day  and  keep  it 
in  the  box,  and  something  very  strange  would 
happen.  And  what  do  you  think?  Before 
Hilda  went  home  her  travelling  companion  be¬ 
gan  to  spin  a  web  in  one  corner  of  the  box, 
and  shortly  it  had  wound  itself  all  up  in  a  silk 
ball.  Then  it  slept  in  the  ball  a  long,  long 
time,  until  long  after  Hilda  went  home  to  the 
city. 

One  morning,  after  she  had  forgotten  her 
fellow-traveller  for  some  time,  she  opened  the 
box  and  saw  a  butterfly  in  the  pla(^e  of  the 
caterpillar.  Papa  explained  as  well  as  he 
could  how  the  change  came  about,  for  this 
is  one  of  the  wonderful  transformations  God 
makes,  and  which  is  a  great  mystery  to  us, 
and  while  Hilda  was  looking  at  its  pretty 
wings  in  the  sunshine,  it  spread  them  and 
flew  away,  and  she  never  knew  where  it 
went.  She  thought  it  might  have  flown  to 
the  beautiful  butterfly  land  she  had  read 
about  in  a  story  book. 

You  know  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
going  away  from  our  dear  friends  and  coming 
back  to  them  again.  Although  Hilda  had  a 
beautiful  visit  at  Aunt  Jane’s,  yet  she  never 
had  been  as  happy  before  in  all  her  life  as  on 
that  day  when  the  train  brought  her  back  to 
the  Central  Station,  and  papa  and  mamma 
met  her  there,  and  the  dear  ones  were  all  to¬ 
gether  again. 


faster  and  faster,*  how  she  could  have  ever 
been  unkind  to  mamma  and  spoken  as  she 
had  at  different  times,  when  mamma  wished 
her  to  do  something  she  did  not  want  to  do. 
Mamma’s  ways  were  always  best,  of  course; 
how  plainly  she  could  understand  it  all  now'  I 
And  often  she  forgot  to  get  papa’s  slippers  for 
him  when  he  came  home  at  night  and  his  feet 
ached !  If  she  were  only  home  again,  she 
would  never  make  mamma  feel  troubled,  and 
she  was  sure  papa  would  never  have  to  hunt 
for  his  slippers  again  ! 

But  what  if  anything  should  happen  that 
she  would  never  see  these  dear  ones  again?  It 
is  a  comforting  thought  that  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  with  us  everywhere  we  go,  and 
with  those  we  leave  behind,  and  we  can  talk 
to  Him  anywhere  and  at  all  times.  Mamma 
had  told  her  little  daughter  about  this  many 
times,  and  somehow  the  Father  in  heaven 
seemed  to  be  right  by  Hilda  in  that  car.  She 
whispered  in  her  heart  to  Him  and  asked  Him 
to  take  care  of  all  the  dear  ones  and  bring 
them  together  again,  and  then  she  began  to 
feel  happier  and  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

By  that  time  the  conductor  came  in  for  her 
ticket  and  spoke  some  very  kind  words  to  her, 
but  after  he  passed  on  she  began  to  have  that 
same  unpleasant  and  lonely  feeling.  She  did 
wish  she  had  some  one  else  to  talk  to.  Just 
then  she  saw  a  caterpillar  with  a  beautiful 
green  coat,  with  black  bands  and  golden  spots, 
crawling  towards  her.  Once  she  would  have 
moved  away  from  such  a  creature,  but  at  that 
time  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  worm  was  like 
a  fellow-traveller. 

As  it  crawled  on  to  her  lunch-basket,  she 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  little  box  where 
she  had  some  wintergreen  lozenges,  although 
you  may  be  sure  sbe  took  the  lozenges  out 
first  and  put  them  in  the  lunch-basket.  She 
could  but  wonder  where  the  caterpillar  came 
from.  At  all  events,  it  had  got  into  the 
cars  and  w’as  taking  a  journey  without  so 
much  as  a  ticket  or  a  check.  How  funny  it 
was  that  the  caterpillar  had  all  its  clothes  on 
its  back  and  did  not  need  a  trunk.  Hilda 
thought  of  the  pretty  gowms  which  her 
mother  had  folded  up  so  carefully  and  put  in 
the  trunk  that  was  piled  up  with  so  many 
other  trunks  in  the  baggage-car. 

When  Hilda  ate  her  luncheon  she  put  some 
bread  crumbs  in  the  box  for  the  caterpillar, 
but  it  did  not  eat  them.  Then  she  put  some 
cooky  crumbs  in ;  the  little  fellow  picked  out 
the  caraway  seeds  from  the  crumbs  very 
daintily.  Then  Hilda  remembered  that  her 
Uncle  John  told  her  the  summer  before  that 
some  caterpillars  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves 
of  the  caraway  plant,  and  that  they  also  like 
heads  of  red  clover.  She  knew  when  she  got 
to  Aunt  Jane’s  that  she  could  pick  plenty  of 
clover  heads  for  her  new  friend. 

Then  a  lady  who  sat  behind  Hilda  said  to 
the  gentleman  next  her.  “Do  look  at  that 
dreadful  worm  that  child  has  in  the  corner  of 
the  seat."  But  the  gentleman  only  smiled 
and  said,  “I  am  glad  that  little  girl  is  not 
afraid  of  a  little  worm,”  and  he  smiled  at 
Hilda  as  she  turned  around  to  look  at  him. 

While  she  was  thinking  about  it,  the  con¬ 
ductor  came  in  again  and  told  her  to  put  on 
her  wrap  and  get  her  things  together,  for  the 
next  station  she  would  stop  at  would  be  the 
place  for  her  to  get  off.  Hilda  put  the  cater 
pillar  in  the  little  box ;  she  wished  to  carry 
her  fellow-traveller  to  Aunt  Jane’s. 

As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  at  the  station, 
Hilda  saw  Aunt  Jane  walking  up  and  down 
the  platform  watching  every  one  who  came  off 
the  cars.  Then  she  heard  a  voice  call  out, 
“Here  she  is,”  and  in  a  moment  Cousin  Arthur 
had  stepped  up  and  taken  her  bag  and  basket. 
Then  all  the  family  rushed  up  and  kissed  | 


show  that  she  fully  understood  what  a  signifi¬ 
cance  there  is  in  “trifles”:  . 

“  Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foihirs  springs; 

^ince  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  ami  ease. 

And  though  hut  few  can  serve,  yet  <M  can  jAeaee, 

Ol),  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence. 

A  xmail  unkindneex  i»  a  great  offence." 
llow  heautiful  would  our  home-life  be  if 
every  little  child  at  the  bed-time  hour  could 
look  into  the  faces  of  the  older  ones  and  say : 
“We’ve  had  such  sweet  times  to-day.”  No 
matter  what  we  may  have  to  do.  or  what  may 
come  up  to  annoy  us,  we  can,  if  we  try,  be 
pleasant  in  our  words  and  manner.  It  is  a 
good  sentence  to  illuminate  and  hang  up  on 
memory’s  walls  where  we  can  see  it  every 
day:  “You  have  not  fulfilled  every  duty  un¬ 
less  you  have  fulfilled  that  of  being  jileasant.” 


A  SOLDIER  IN  A  MITE  BOX, 

Little  Donald  was  amusing  himself  with 
rhymes  while  he  was  being  dressed  in  the 
nursery.  In  the  next  room  mother  sat  vainly 
striving  to  understand  the  lines  which  were 
being  repeated  over  and  over  again.  At  last 
Donald  was  dressed,  and  came  to  say  “Good 
Morning”  to  mother,  who  asked,  “What  was 
it  you  were  saying  Donald?” 

“Only  a  little  verse,  mother  ” 

“But  what  was  it,  Donald?  Mother  w’ould 
like  to  hear  it,  too.” 

“  I  had  a  little  soldier 

No  biacer  than  my  thumb, 

I  put  him  in  a  mite  box. 

And  there  I  bid  him  drum." 

“But  he  did’nt  make  any  noise,  mother,  be¬ 
cause  there  wan’nt  any  money  in  the  mite- 
box.” — Over  Sea  and  I<and. 


WEAVING  AND  TAILOR  BIRDH. 

Weaver  birds  always  select  what  are  appar¬ 
ently  impossible  sites  for  their  pendulous 
nests ;  thus  the  lower  edges  of  the  bungalow 
thatches  or  the  pinnacles  of  th*  leaves  of  the 
date  and  fan  palm,  or  as  at  the  Cape,  the  long 
slender  branches  of  the  weeping  willow  hang¬ 
ing  over  a  pond.  The  birds  select  these  be¬ 
cause  no  land  animal  can  attack  them.  From 
these  frail  supports  depend  the  grass-woven 
nests,  swaying  in  the  breeze,  and  which  you 
can  see  in  every  stage  of  building,  but,  watch 
as  you  will,  you  cannot  find  hme  the  weaving 
proceeds,  much  leas  how  it  commences  on  the 
wing.  One  morning  I  went  out  and  found  a 
streamer  of  green  sirki  grass  ^a  gigantic 
grass,  six  to  eight  feet  high),  and  the  bird 
had  woven  her  nest  about  it,  but  how  that 
grass  was  attached  and  what  prevented  it 
from  uncoiling  I  could  not  discover. 

The  tailor  bird  is  even  more  wonderful  in 
its  nesting  than  the  weaver,  inasmuch  as  it 
aetes  together  two  leaves  or  the  edges  of  one 
large  one,  and  therein  deposits  cotton  hairs  or 
feathers  for  the  rest.  The  tailor  bird  is  like  a 
humming  bird  in  size  and  greenish  black  in 
color,  with  a  slender  and  curved  bill.  But 
watch  these  birds  as  closely  as  you  will  you 
cannot  see  how  they  sew  the  edges  of  the  leaf 
together.  The  tailor  thus  differs  from  the 
weaver  in  sewing  together  two  leaves,  or  the 
edges  of  one,  its  sharp  beak  being  the  needle, 
some  vegetable  fibre  or  perh.aps  gelatine  mat¬ 
ter  executed  by  itself,  the  thread.  —The  Quiver. 


SWEET  TIMES. 

“We’ve  had  such  sweet  times  to-day,"  said 
a  dear  child,  as  she  kissed  the  dear  ones  in 
the  family  circle  “good  night”  and  went  out  of 
the  room  with  a  happy  look  on  her  face. 

As  the  child  passed  out,  one  after  another 
looked  up  from  the  work  or  book  in  hand. 
What  did  the  little  child  mean?  Simply  this: 
It  had  been  one  of  those  rare  days  when 
everything  had  gone  along  smoothly.  All  had 
done  their  best  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home  very  sweet  and  pleasant. 

Many  young  people  forget  that  the  little 
things  in  the  daily  home  life  are  the  very  ones 
that  make  our  happiness  or  unhappiness.  All 
your  usefulness  and  comfort  in  the  home  may 
be  marred  by  an  unpleasant  temper  of  mind. 
A  spirit  of  fault  finding,  irritable  actions  and 
words  will  render  life  anything  but  a  blessing 
to  others.  It  is  far  easier  to  be  even  tempered 
and  interesting  outside  of  the  home,  for  every 
one  expects  to  keep  on  “company  manners” 
for  outsiders.  It  is  so  easy  to  take  them  off 
with  our  best  clothes,  though,  when  we  are 
about  our  daily  rounds  at  home.  If  we  feel 
out  of  sorts,  how  natural  to  show  it  when  we 
are  in  our  own  homes  To  look  cross  as  we 
move  about  the  house,  even  if  we  speak  no 
irritating  word,  has  its  influence  for  making 
others  uncomfortable.  A  short,  irritable  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  some  one  pleasantly  asks 
us,  throws  “a  wet  blanket”  over  the  warmth 
and  brightness  of  the  home.  Hannah  More 
years  and  years  ago  wrote  these  words,  which 


When  the  Emperor  of  Germany  presented  a 
magnificent  sword  to  the  Crown  Prince,  his 
son,  the  youngest  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian 
army,  he  had  this  inscription  put  on  the  hilt ; 
“Trust  in  God  and  defend  thyself  bravely. 
Therein  lie  thy  honor  and  glory.  He  who 
fights  heartily  on  the  side  of  God  will  never 
be  driven  from  the  field.  Thy  power  belongs 
to  the  Fatherland.  To  my  dear  son  William, 
May  6,  1892.  Wilhelm  R.  ” 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  FLORIDA, 

ity  B«t.  Herman  I.  Stem. 

Florida  is  hors  de  combat.  What  the  people 
of  the  North  are  going  to  do  for  oranges  next 
winter  is  a  question  that  enters  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  situation,  but  what  the  poor 
Floridians  are  going  to  do  at  all,  concerns  us 
more  nearly. 

The  news  of  the  calamity  has  been  crowded 
into  an  incidental  paragraph  of  the  news¬ 
papers  It  has  been  briefly  reported  that  the 
oranges  on  the  trees  are  frozen,  and  the  trees 
also  badly  damaged.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
people  of  the  North  from  such  meagre  state¬ 
ment  to  form  a  conception  of  the  vastness  and 
completeness  of  the  ruin.  I  fear  it  will  be  as 
hard  for  Florida  to  elicit  sympathy  as  it  is  for 
a  corpulent  invalid.  It  is  bard  to  associate 
distress  with  a  genial  climate.  In  our  mental 
picture  of  suflFering  hunger,  and  cold  go  to¬ 
gether.  The  famine  in  Western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  has  stirred  the  heart  of  the  whole 
land  to  active  compassion,  but  a  frost  in 
Florida  appears  more  in  the  light  of  a  joke. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  boastful  saying  extant  here 
that  you  can  neither  freeze  nor  starve  to 
death  in  Florida.  As  to  the  freezing,  it  may 
be  true,  with  millions  of  cords  of  fat  pine 
going  to  waste  in  the  woods,  but  I  can  foresee 
that  thousands  will  be  on  the  verge  of  starva¬ 
tion  very  soon. 

The  distress  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  a 
passing  affair  to  this.  The  people  have  their 
farms,  and  with  one  season  of  good  crops 
their  loss  may  be  retrieved,  but  this  winter’s 
work  in  Florida  means  impoverishment  and 
annihilation.  It  has  already  reached  the 
saiive  qni  peut.  Those  people  who  can  get 
away  and  who  have  employment  in  view  else¬ 
where  are  leaving  in  large  numbers,  abandoning 
their  homes.  But  by  far  the  largest  number 
cannot  get  away,  and  what  are  they  to  do? 
Go  to  raising  vegetables  for  the  early  north¬ 
ern  markets?  That  is  the  answer  and  the 
solution  with  which  the  facile  sympathizer  in 
the  North  puts  the  matter  from  his  mind. 
He  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  so,  for  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  conditions,  but  for  the  flippant 
Florida  editor,  or  real  estate  agent,  or  any 
Board  of  Trade,  railroad  company,  horticul¬ 
tural  association,  or  other  such  quasi  official, 
authoritative  persons,  who  promulgate  the 
proclamation  that  Florida  is  all  right,  and 
so  forth,  I  think  no  measure  of  execration  is 
too  strong.  Do  they  expect  to  repair  the  ruin 
by  denying  it  and  thus  inveigling  a  few  fresh 
victims  into  it?  To  suppose  that  the  whole 
character  of  a  country  can  be  changed  from 
that  of  an  orange-grove  into  that  of  a  truck 
garden  as  by  magic,  is  exceedingly  superficial. 
It  is  true  the  people  have  planted  vegetables, 
some  of  them  for  the  third  time  this  winter, 
but  most  of  them  are  doing  it  from  despera¬ 
tion  and  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do 
and  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  to  eat 
for  themselves  rather  than  of  substituting 
their  lost  fruit  leturns  with  any  commensurate 
earnings.  A  man  making  his  living  from  an 
orchard  on  a  rocky  hillside,  who  found  his 
trees  suddenly  ruined,  would  hardly  expect  to 
compete  with  bis  neighbor,  who  derives  his 
livelihood  from  a  vegetable  garden  on  well- 
cultivated  and  well-fertilized  bottom-land. 

The  orange  groves  of  Florida,  as  a  rule,  are 
situated  on  the  high  pine,  sandy  land.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  land  produces  neither  the 
tree  nor  the  fruit,  but  forms  merely  the 
medium,  through  which  the  fertilizer  accom¬ 
plishes  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  ham¬ 
mock  soil,  so  ill-adapted  to  fruit  culture,  will 
produce  vegetables  and  grains  in  abundance. 
But  bow  are  the  impoverished  orange-growers 
to  get  the  hammock  land,  clear,  and  cultivate 
it  on  short  notice?  That  is  the  present  situa- 
ion :  Most  of  the  orange  and  lemon-groves  in 


the  State  are  five- acre  plots  belonging  to  poor 
men.  They  comprise  their  all.  For  years 
they  have  drudged  and  saved  to  bring  their 
little  plantation  to  remunerative  maturity. 
They  have  cultivated  nothing  else,  not  even 
the  feed  for  their  horses.  They  have  eked  out 
a  poor  living  in  the  meantime  by  tending  the 
groves  of  absent  owners  or  by  working  at  odd 
jobs.  In  those  three  hundred  or  leas  trees  are 
bound  up  the  heat  and  burden,  the  sweat  and 
care  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  hopes  and 
longings  of  the  future,  the  toil  and  edifice  of 
a  lifetime.  All  this  is  swept  away,  or  at 
least,  so  prostrate  that  it  seems  too  discourag¬ 
ing  to  attack  the  debris.  Many  are  neverthe¬ 
less  doing  so,  rebudding  and  replanting,  but 
many  have  neither  the  heart  nor  the  money 
to  go  on.  Even  the  truck  fanners  and  those 
who  have  been  compelled  in  the  panic- 
stricken,  extemporaneous  way  referred  to,  to 
join  them,  have  little  prospects  of  success  this 
year,  since  the  season  is  about  six  weeks 
late.  The  moment  the  Georgia  shippers  step 
into  line,  Florida  is  out  of  the  running. 

I  saw  Chicago  shortly  after  the  great  fire, 
and  Louisville  after  the  tornado,  but  neither 
of  those  two  pictures  of  de\a6tatiun  ap¬ 
proaches,  in  sad  suggestiveness,  the  present 
picture  of  a  Florida  settlement.  The  pain  and 
melancholy  of  the  contemplation  is  multiplied 
beyond  the  point  of  comprehensibility  by  the 
reflection  that  the  picture  is  only  a  miniature 
type  of  the  whole  State.  And  then  the  con 
trast  between  the  present  scene  and  that  of 
two  months  ago !  Then  the  song  of  the  pick 
ers  came  upon  the  crisp  morning  air  down  the 
avenues  of  dark  green  trees,  studded  with 
their  round,  ripe,  golden  fruit.  All  was  a 
scene  of  cheery  bustle  and  excitement,  that 
acme  of  all  happy  harvest  scenes,  an  orange¬ 
gathering.  To  day  the  trees  are  bare  of  fruit 
and  foliage.  The  very  absence  of  every  melo¬ 
dramatic,  phenomenal  accompaniment  of  de¬ 
structive  elements  adds  horror  to  the  sight. 
Just  a  few  degrees  on  the  thermometer  below 
the  safety  notch  in  the  stillness  of  the  dawn 
did  it. 

But  will  it  prove  a  crisis,  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Florida?  After  an  eruption  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius,  the  surviving  peasants  gradu 
ally  creep  back  to  their  old  sites  on  the  slope 
and  soon  are  settled  again  beneath  the  shadows 
of  the  crater.  Many  in  Florida  may  behave  in 
like  manner,  but,  as  a  rule,  Americans  are  not 
Neapolitan  peasants.  The  acquisition  of  an 
orange-grove  in  Florida  has  been  based  either 
upon  Tomance  or  upon  chance.  There  is  an 
enchantment  in  the  idea  of  owning  an  orange- 
grove,  an  enchantment  from  which  a  nearer 
acquaintance  does  not  detract.  With  such  as 
can  afford  to  indulge  this  romantic  penchant, 
this  article  is  not  concerned.  The  large 
majority  of  grove-owners  are  engaged  in  the 
work  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  These  have  long 
been  aware  that  the  gain  is  uncertain,  pre¬ 
carious,  and  elusive,  but  either  from  the  hope 
of  improvement  and  ultimate  success,  or  the 
hepe  of  selling  out  profitably,  they  have  kept 
their  disappointments  to  themselves.  The  two 
freezes  of  the  past  winter  have  effectually  pro- 
clamied  the  truth  to  the  world.  There  have 
been  many  and  serious  artificial  or  commer¬ 
cial  drawbacks,  such  as  exorbitant  freight 
rates,  irresponsible  commission  dealers,  the 
desultoriness  of  the  market,  the  lack  of 
cooperation  among  the  producers.  How  far 
these  are  remediable  may  now  take  a  long 
time  to  ascertain.  It  seemed  that  through  the 
newly  organized  Orange  Growers  Union,  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  solution  when  the  calam* 
ity  came. 

But  the  chief  drawback,  and  the  one  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  control  of  unions,  officers, 
and  all  of  puny  man’s  contrivance,  is  the 
natural  one  of  the  climate.  The  simple,  hon¬ 


est  truth  ;s  that  Florida  ii  not  a  safely  semi- 
tropical  country.  If  this  winter  were  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  severity,  the  assertion  might  be 
combated,  but  it  is  not.  It  was  only  a  little 
worse  than  some  others.  In  ’80  there  was  a 
similar  experience,  and  there  have  been  lesser 
frosts  since.  Losing  the  crop  on  the  trees 
might  not  be  a  criterion,  but  the  trees  are  being 
frozen  back  from  time  to  time.  That  Florida, 
in  spite  of  these  facts,  has  grown  to  be  the 
greatest  producer  of  citrus  fruits  in  the  world, 
speaks  much  for  the  daring  and  perseverance 
of  its  people.  The  visitor,  however,  sees  only 
the  result,  not  the  cost. 

In  his  eager  thirst  for  money  the  American 
becomes  a  speculator  and  gambler.  He  spurns 
the  thrift  and  prudence  that  would  prompt 
him  to  the  hum-drum  preliminary  of  securing 
a  living,  and  boldly  stakes  his  possession  on 
one  great  throw.  Florida,  the  new  Florida, 
has  been  playing  this  game  of  dice  with  the 
weather.  The  change  will  be  a  change  of  the 
entire  policy  and  character  of  the  State.  The 
persistent  folly  of  sitting  down  in  a  five-acre 
grove  and  waiting  to  get  rich,  while  living 
miserably  on  canned  beef  and  canned  milk, 
will  surely  not  be  persisted  in  further.  The 
people  will  become,  first,  farmers,  second, 
truck  raisers,  and  last,  orange  growers.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  is  good  land  enough  with 
which  to  do  these  things.  Of  course  the 
change  will  be  effected  gradually  and  labori¬ 
ously,  but  it  must  certainly  come.  Like  all 
beneficent  revolutions,  it  demands  its  victims, 
but  although  these  are  numerous  enough 
now.  they  would  have  been  more  numerous  a 
few  years  hence. 

The  most  complacent  person  in  Florida  to¬ 
day  is  undoubtedly  the  much  despised,  much- 
ridiculed  Cracker.  He  has  been  regarded  as 
is  the  Indian  or  “Greaser”  in  the  Far  West. 
He  has  been  made  the  object  of  commisera¬ 
tion  and  patronizing  missionary  effort.  It  is 
true,  hie  domestic  environment  is  not  elegant, 
and  his  intellectual  horizon  is  small.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  know  one  thing,  that  the  immi¬ 
grant  apparently  never  could  learn,  namely, 
that  it  sometimes  grew  cold  in  Florida.  He 
lives  in  the  backwoods,  on  the  best  land, 
where  he  indolently  raises  his  bit  of  corn  and 
cane  and  rice  and  cow -peas.  His  cattle  and 
his  razor  backs  multiply  in  the  woods.  He 
finds  time  to  go  hunting  and  fishing,  and,  I 
fear,  occasionally  does  a  little  honest  moon- 
shining.  When  he  came  out  of  his  fastness  to 
the  settlement  where  the  smart  horticulturist 
took  the  opportunity  to  lecture  him  on  his 
lack  of  forehandedness,  he  would  shift  his 
quid  and  hitch  up  his  trousers  and  drawl  some 
diffident  acquiescence,  for  he  is  of  a  gentle 
race.  But  I  think  he  must  be  chuckling  to 
himself  to  day. 


OVER  AGAINST  THE  TREASURY, 

To  relieve  the  present  embarrassment  of 
debt  under  which  so  many  of  our  Boards  are 
laboring,  is  our  first  duty.  But  it  may  be  wise 
to  plan  now  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
deficits  in  the  future. 

If  the  officers  and  members  of  many  of  our 
churches  knew  how  pitifully  smal  Itheir  gifts 
are  year  after  year,  as  reported  in  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  our  General  Assembly,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  give  more.  To  instruct  in  the  duty  of 
giving  is  clearly  the  pastor’s  work.  But  to 
lay  upon  him  the  entire  task  of  stirring  up 
the  people  to  give  by  emphasizing  disagreeable 
truth,  is  not  fair.  This  is  properly  the  work 
of  the  eldership. 

But  unless  they  are  furnished  with  all  the 
facts,  the  elder  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  act.  Hence  it  would  be  wise  economy  for 
our  Church  to  supply  at  least  one  elder  in 
every  church  with  a  copy  of  the  Minutes. 

W.  H.  Clark. 

Parkvillk,  Mo. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


W03IKN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Christ  in  the  ship  was  the  lesson  story  with 
which  the  President  opened  the  meeting  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  March  27th. 

The  letter  from  Miss  Annie  Montgomery  of 
Hamadan,  Persia,  read  by  Miss  Hubbard,  was 
written  long  before  she  will  hear  of  the  death 
of  her  dear  brother,  which  occurred  on  Prince 
Edwards  Island  in  February.  In  it  she  wrote, 
“Oh.  if  I  could  only  hear  to-day  how  he  is!” 
She  told  of  two  new  pupils  she  was  teaching, 
and  that  they  were  coming  to  church  Their 
first  Sunday-school  lesson  was  about  Peter’s 
conversion,  not  one  that  she  would  have 
chosen  for  them,  but  no  doubt  chosen  by  God. 
So,  too.  seemed  those  comforting  chapters  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  eleventh  of  John,  which 
came  in  her  course  of  Bible  reading  at  the 
time  the  news  came  of  her  brother’s  illness. 

A  great  blessing  was  hoped  for  in  Hamadan, 
the  members  of  the  session  were  stirred  up 
and  were  praying  for  it.  Constant  and  faith¬ 
ful  sowing  of  the  seed  is  so  necessary.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hawkes  had  just  left  for  Kerman- 
shah,  leaving  the  others  to  miss  them  greatly. 
The  mails  were  very  slow,  too,  “but,”  she 
added,  “it  is  good  to  know  God  knows  even 
this.” 

From  Wei  Hien,  China,  Miss  Wright  wrote 
in  January  of  the  Chinese  New  Year.  She 
was  eating  some  of  their  New  Year  cakes,  and 
that  in  no  gingerly  and  suspicious  manner, 
but  with  real  relish,  even  as  she  did  some  of 
their  other  less  attractive  dishes.  She  told  of 
visiting -four  villages  and  of  an  old  man  in 
one  of  them  who  had  learned  the  prayer  she 
had  given  him  some  time  before.  He  was 
converted  and  waiting  to  be  baptized,  only 
afraid  he  might  die  before  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  It  was  touching  to  see  him  produce 
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from  his  ample  black  silk  sleeve  some  cakes 
which  he  presented,  then  kneel  down  and 
repeat  the  prayer  he  had  learned.  The  news 
of  the  Japanese  at  Wei  Hal  Wei  and  Teng 
Chow  had  come,  and  they  wondered  if  the 
missionaries  were  free  from  danger  and  alarm. 

A  pretty  anecdote  was  told  by  Miss  Parsons : 
one  of  the  Japanese  missonaries  was  teaching 
the  children  about  Christ’s  disciples  and  what 
it  means  to  be  fishers  of  men.  The  next 
time  one  little  child  brought  three  others, 
asking,  wistfully,  “Wont  this  count  for  one 
flahf” 

Tripoli  was  heard  from  through  Miss  Law’s 
letter  of  February  18th.  She  told  how  on  New 
Year’s  day  they  received  the  men  all  the  morn 
ing,  and  the  women  and  girls  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  week  of  prayer  the  meeting  at 
noon  was  found  very  helpful.  Her  own  Bible 
class  of  ten  girls,  meeting  every  Tuesday,  is 
reading  in  the  Arabic  Drummond’s  book, 
“The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.”  Miss 
La  Grange  was,  as  usual,  busy  and  inde¬ 
fatigable.  A  neighbor’s  plum  tree  being  re¬ 
cently  hurt  by  a  falling  tree  from  the  school¬ 
yard,  the  irate  man  exclaimed,  “Miss  La 
Grange  is  always  planting  and  cutting  down, 
planting  and  cutting  down,  planting  and  cut¬ 
ting  down  1  May  her  own  days  be  cut  short !” 
His  Majesty,  the  cook,  recently  sent  in  his 
periodic  resignation,  announcing  his  intention 
of  going  to  America.  He  has  his  faults  and 
failings,  yet  is  curiously  devoted,  and  during 
meals  will  go  out  on  the  verandah,  hanging 
over  the  balcony,  to  peer  in  to  see  if  his 
dishes  are  being  enjoyed.  The  thought  of  the 
prayers  at  home,  so  regularly  offered  at  our 
meetings,  are  ever  a  source  of  strength. 

Over  Sea  and  Land  was  delightfully  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  young  editor.  Miss  Murphy  of 
Philadelphia.  Some  people,  she  said,  never 
mention  anything  sad  to  children.  They  do 
not  believe  they  should  know  anything  of 
death  or  sorrow.  One  mother  whose  child  is 
in  this  missionary  worker’s  infant  class,  said, 
“Why  do  you  tell  the  children  so  much  about 
the  heathen?"  “Why?  Have  I  said  anything 
improper?”  she  asked.  “No,  not  improper, 
but  unpleasant.”  was  the  reply,  at  which  Miss 
Murphy  said:  “I  am  glad  of  that,  knowing 
how  truly  unpleasant  heathenism  must  be, 
and  how  necessary  for  us  to  know  of  it.” 
Childhood,  she  said,  seems  to  me  like  morn¬ 
ing  dew.  It  has  its  own  sparkle,  and  when 
gone,  no  amount  of  drenching  with  pails  of 
water  can  restore  that  brilliant  freshness.  Oh, 
think  of  heathen  children  1  May  the  good 
news  reach  them  before  the  dew  is  gone  I 
“Over  Sea  and  Land”  has  a  circulation  of 
22,000.  Perhaps  88,000  children  altogether  see 
it  in  a  year.  There  are  probably  800,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  Church  who  never  see  it  and  do 
not  get  much  missionary  news.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  for  our  little  magazine  to  work  up  to. 

A  full  and  vivid  letter  from  Miss  Wilder  of 
Kolhapur  Mission,  came  just  too  late.  Miss 
Ellen  Parsons  said,  for  the  April  Magazine. 
It  described  a  month’s  trip  taken  by  three  of 
the  ladies.  One  old  man  they  met  listened 
tbougtbfully  as  he  beard  for  the  first  time  of 
Christ,  and  then  earnestly  asked,  “But  how 
are  He  and  I  to  meet?”  This  story  of  thirty- 


three  towns  and  villages  visited  without  find¬ 
ing  a  single  Christian  is  going  to  he  given  in 
the  May  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman. 

Mr.  Murray,  who  has  returned  from  Wei 
Hien,  told  some  one  of  our  missiouary.  Miss 
Boughton,  there,  as  doing  as  much  as  any 
man.  Those  who  saw  her  before  she  went 
out  remember  that  she  did  not  look  specially 
strong,  and  that  she  left  a  home  circle  feeling 
her  loss  keenly,  so  w'e  rejoice  in  this  good 
testimony. 

The  prayer  Miss  Parsons  offered  after  giving 
these  items  of  news  was  not  only  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  heard  from,  but  for  the  many  annual 
meetings  held  this  season,  for  the  one  that 
very  day  of  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  and  otheis 
to  follow ;  also  for  our  missionary  magazines 
and  for  the  little  children  in  heathen  lands, 
to  whom  every  heart  must  warm  that  prays 
to  the  Good  Shepherd  who  gathers  the  lambs 
in  His  arms. 

FOREIGN. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  on  the  Stcndists.  —In  a  re¬ 
cent  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Oxford  in  support  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
Principal  Fairbairn  expressed  strongly  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of 
affairs  in  Russia — a  land  which  he  visited 
some  years  ago.  It  was  a  land,  he  said, 
where  Nihilism  was  the  only  possible  form  of 
freedom.  The  Stundists  ^ere  the  descend 
ants  of  the  old  German  pietists.  From  them 
John  Wesley  got  much  of  bis  finest  inspira¬ 
tion.  They  in  England  revered  the  law  which 
was  a  terror  to  them  that  did  wrong,  but 
what  should  they  say  of  that  law  which  was 
a  terror  to  them  that  did  well,  that  made  of 
the  very  highest  virtue  a  great  and  dreadful 
crime,  and  that  was  what  the,law  which  per¬ 
secuted  ever  had  done.  If  persecution  in  Eng¬ 
land  bad  suppressed  the  Quaker,  what  would 
have  been  suppressed  with  him?  Not  only  the 
splendid  conscientiousness  of  George  Fox,  not 
only  the  beautiful  devotion  to  the  very  high¬ 
est  idea  of  duty  and  character,  but  there 
would  have  been  suppressed  William  Penn  and 
all  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  lower  races, 
creating  in  the  English  people  a  new  sense  of 
duly  to  the  savage  and  the  heathen.  There 
would  have  been  suppressed  men  like  Barclay, 
who  first  taught  us  the  duty  of  toleration, 
the  duty  of  integrity  that  would  not  turn 
aside  to  insincerity  and  unreal  conformity. 
There  would  have  been  lost,  too,  all  that 
splendid  cloud  of  witnesses  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  and  for  the  suppression  of  all 
intemperance.  A  greater  calamity  could  not 
possibly  be  conceived.  Yet  these  Stundists  in 
Russia  stood  for  the  same  things  that  Bunyan 
and  Fox,  the  fathers  of  the  Friends  and  the 
fathers  of  freedom,  onoe  stood  for  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  surely  it  did  not  become  us  to  leave 
them  alone.  The  Alliance  stood  for  two 
things.  It  stood  for  unity  and  it  stood  for 
liberty.  Without  liberty  unity  was  unreal. 


Now  is  the  Time 

To  take  a  good  blood  purifier,  and  the  best  blood 
purifier  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  feel  tired  and 
worn,  run  down  and  debilitated,  it  is  because  your 
blood  has  become  impoverished  and  impure.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  will  do  you  good.  It  gives  rich  red 
blood  and  nerve,  mental  and  bodily  strength.  It 
will  destroy  the  germs  of  disease,  drive  all  impurities 
from  your  blood  and  bu-'’d  you  up  ready  to  meet  the 
change  to  warmer  weather  without  danger.  Attend 
to  this  matter  now,  and  remember  that 

Hoods’s  Sarsaparilla 
Is  the  Only 
True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 


Hood’s  Pills 


cure  all  liver  ills,  biliousness 
headacne.  36c. 
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EYAN(4ELlZIN«j  THE  MOUNTAIN  WHITE  . 

Giving  the  Gospel  is  the  primary  mission  of 
the  Church.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  given. 

In  every  community  there  are  centers  of 
power.  When  we  have  discovered  these,  and 
the  avenues  of  approach  to  them,  we  have 
the  community  in  our  hands.  The  three  cen¬ 
ters  of  power  among  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Southland  are  the  children,  the  mothers,  and 
the  preachers.  While,  as  a  rule,  God  has 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to 
confound  the  mighty,  we  cannot  forget  that 
many  a  clan  became  Christian  when  the  chief 
was  won.  Therefore  these  preachers  are  not 
to  be  passed  by,  for  one  of  the  most  striking 
signs  of  the  times  in  that  region  is  the  break¬ 
ing  np  among  the  preachers,  laying  them  open 
to  our  approach. 

One  of  them,  a  leader  in  their  first  split,  said 
to  me:  “Forty-two  of  us  have  come  out  ‘free 
Salvationists,’  while  only  seven  held  to  the 
‘hard’  doctrines,  and  now  we  have  some  light, 
we  want  more.”  A  series  of  Bible  Institutes 
in  the  hands  of  competent  men  held  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  this  mountain  region  would 
meet  a  deep  felt  want  in  the  souls  of  these 
stalwart  seivants  of  the  Lord,  and  would  rev¬ 
olutionize  that  country. 

From  the  preachers  let  us  turn  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  most  hopeful  force.  They  afe  easily 
reached  by  the  school,  secular  or  religious, 
and  wherever  the  churches  establish  a  school 
the  community  is  pervaded  by  the  Gospel. 

Much  also  has  been  done  by  Sunday-schools  ; 
an  authority  says  that  beyond  what  has  been 
done  by  the  churches  3,000  Sunday  schools 
have  been  started  in  these  mountains  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

The  present  condition  of  these  people,  the 
saddest  feature  of  which  is  their  wretched 
homes,  strongly  suggests  the  need  of  some¬ 
thing  more,  which  brings  us  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  last  and  greatest  center  of  power, 
the  mothers. 

The  mother  is  queen  in  the  home,  and  be  it 
ever  so  miserable,  it  is  her  ouni  home,  sweet 
home.  If  it  be  captured,  cleansed,  Christian¬ 
ized,  the  family  will  be  transfigured.  These 
mothers,  deeply  and  painfully  conscious  of 
their  low  condition,  which  makes  them  shy 
and  retiring  before  strangers,  are  almost  as 
accessible  as  children,  for  they  retain 
much  of  the  child-like  spirit,  for  many  of 
them,  while  mothers,  are  but  children. 

So  the  question  of  the  true  way  of  approach 
arises,  and  the  answer  is  at  hand,  a  conse¬ 
crated,  competent,  Christian  woman.  No  one 
but  a  woman  can  enter  these  homes  and  reach 
these  mothers  where  they  live,  but  she  can. 
And  lifting  the  mothers  into  a  life  pure, 
bright,  and  beautiful,  will  move  every  member 
of  the  family  towards  the  Christ  who  thus 
transforms. 

The  hopelessness  that  now  shadows  the 
sallow  face  beneath  the  sunbonnet  will  be  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  the  ancestral  Scotch  cheer  and 
thrift  will  again  manifest  itself  in  the  home 
and  its  surroundings.  They  will  begin  to  use 
fully  the  schools  which  they  have,  and  the 
Sunday-school  supported  by  the  home  will 
become  the  substantial  loundation  of  a  coming 
church.  To  aid  these  people  to  see,  value, 
and  use  the  educational  aud  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  they  possess  is  one  of  the  greatest  favors 
we  can  render  them,  and  nothing  equals  the 
simple  Gospel  in  thus  enlightening  and  inciting 
people. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  many 
ladies  in  our  Church  who  could  and  would  do 
this  missionary  work  on  their  own  charges, 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period ;  the  writer 
would  be  pleased  to  aid  any  such  in  finding 


1*  nations.  If  in  each  of  the  fifty  most  desti¬ 
tute  counties  two  lady  missionaries  were  set 
tied  to  work  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath 
school  and  home  missionaries,  in  ten  years 
these  counties  would  be  weil  evangelized  and 
we  si.ould  have  won  for  Christ  and  our  Church 
a  great  body  of  superb,  stalwart  Christians, 
some  of  whom  might  serve  the  Church  as 
grandly  as  their  clansmen.  General  Jackson 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  served  the  State. 

“  Who  will  answer  aladly  saylna 
Here  am  I,  U  Lord  send  me.” 


WUHAN’S  NATIONAL  SABBATH  ALLIANCE. 

This  society,  which  was  organized  recently 
as  auxiliary  to  the  American  Sabbath  Union, 
held  a  meeting  March  11th  in  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church,  New  York.  About  300 
women  were  present,  many  of  them  well 
known  in  Christian  and  philanthropic  work. 
Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Order  of  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons, 
and  President  of  the  Woman’s  National  Coun¬ 
cil,  presided.  An  “Address  to  the  Women  of 
America,”  with  the  constitution  and  pledge 
of  the  Alliance,  and  a  beautiful  poem  sent  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster, 
were  read.  An  earnest  protest  was  made 
against  the  opening  of  saloons  on  any  part  of 
the  Lord’s  day;  the  action  of  the  late  Con¬ 
gress  in  trespassing  upon  the  Sabbath  at  its 
final  session,  was  deprecated,  and  an  appeal  to 
set  apart  a  portion  of  Saturday  in  each  week 
for  prayer  in  the  interest  of  Sabbath  observers, 
was  made. 

The  object  of  this  Alliance  is  to  arouse  the 
women  of  America  to  a  realization  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  perils  which  threaten  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
to  enlist  them  in  definite  efforts  to  counteract 
these  perils,  especially  in  the  home  and  in 
social  life.  Among  those  endorsing  this  move¬ 
ment  are,  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  the  wife  of  Associate 
Justice  Sheras;  Mrs.  President  Patten  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ;  Mrs.  James  McCosh,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Green,  Mrs.  Hodge,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Paxton 
of  Princeton,  the  wives  of  Bishops  Newman  and 
Andrews,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
MacArthur,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Burrell,  Mrs.  Darwin 
R.  James,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Knowles,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Roberts.  Mrs.  James  Yereance,  and  many 
others  well  known  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Information  regarding  this  Alliance,  terms 
of  membership,  and  circulars  containing  the 
address  and  constitution,  may  be  obtained  by 
communicating  with  Miss  Matilda  Kay,  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Knowles,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Sabbath  Union,  203  Broadway,  New 
York.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of 
the  Alliance,  and  be  entitled  to  the  literature 
of  the  American  Sabbath  Union  at  cost,  by 
paying  not  less  than  twenty-five  cenis  a  year, 
and  subscribing  to  the  following  Declaration 
and  Pledge :  We,  the  women  of  America,  rec 
ognizing  the  American  Christian  Sabbath  as 
our  rightful  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  forefathers ;  as  the  foundation  of  our 
national  prosperity ;  as  the  safeguard  of  our 
social,  civil,  .ind  religious  blessings:  as  the 
conservator  of  ilie  rights  of  the  wage  earner, 
do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  resist,  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example,  whatever  tends  to  under¬ 
mine  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship, 
such  as  the  Sunday  secular  newspaper,  Sun¬ 
day  social  entertainments,  Sunday  concerts, 
and  Sunday  driving  and  travelling  for  personal 
gain  or  pleasure ;  and  we  further  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  use  our  influence  to  create  a  right 
sentiment  on  all  aspects  of  the  Sunday  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  in  reference  to  traffic  of  every 
kind  on  that  day. 


Our  readers  will  be  specially  interested  in  an 
announcement  printed  on  our  back  cover. 


(Tburcb  flRueic* 

jsdited  By  R.  Huntineton  Woodman. 


ORGAN  RECITALS-A  WORD  10  ORGANISTS 

Musical  journals  lately  have  chonicled  a 
large  number  of  organ  recitals  given  by  organ¬ 
ists  more  or  less  known  to  fame  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Lenten  season  is 
seized  upon,  presumably,  because  many  ])eople 
will  not  patronize  ordinary  amusements  during 
the  six  weeks  between  Ash  Wednesday  and 
Easter,  and  welcome  the  mild  sort  of  enter¬ 
tainment  offered  by  an  organ  recital.  The 
idea  of  embracing  a  good  opportunity  to  secure 
an  audience  is  excellent,  for,  as  it  frequently 
happens  at  organ  recitals  that  the  audience  is 
lacking,  there  must  be  other  reasons  for  get¬ 
ting  the  people  together  beside  the  mere  lis 
tening  to  the  organ.  At  least  this  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  affairs  at  most  recitals. 

The  public  are  in  a  state  of  comparative 
ignorance  as  to  the  musical  possibiHties  of  a 
fine  organ.  This  is  not  surprising,  for,  as 
many  people  hear  only  their  own  church 
organ,  and  that  frequently  either  a  small  or 
very  poor  one,  they  unconsciously  associate 
organ  recitals,  wherever  given,  with  an  organ 
similar  to  that  heard  by  them  every  Sunday 
for  many  years. 

It  would  seem  that  this  ignorance  of  what 
can  be  done  with  a  fine  organ  might  exfilain 
the  general  indifference  with  which  organ 
recitals  are  regarded.  But  why  is  it  that  so 
many  people  while  listening  to  an  organ  con¬ 
cert  seem  to  be  tired  and  bored,  and  in  some 
cases  leave  the  chamber  and  vow  that  an  organ 
recital  will  never  again  tempt  them  to  enter 
a  church?  For  this  condition  of  affairs  the 
organist  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  responsible. 

If  an  organist  decides  to  give  one  or  more 
recitals,  he  assumes  a  twofold  obligation  ;  first, 
to  properly  represent  the  works  of  the  com¬ 
posers  whose  names  are  on  the  programme ; 
and  secondly,  he  has  a  sort  of  missionary  work 
to  do  among  his  audience  by  trying  to  interest 
them,  not  only  in  the  pi  esent  programme,  and 
in  himself  incidentally,  but  also  in  organs  and 
organ  music  generally. 

To  this  end  he  has  to  consider  the  selection 
of  music  and  its  manner  of  performance.  Of 
the  making  of  the  programme  but  little  need 
be  said.  The  character  of  the  organ  and  the 
musical  cultivation  of  the  expected  audience 
will,  taken  together,  dictate  the  prevailing 
style  of  music  to  be  selected,  but  whatever  is 
decided  upon  should  be  good  music.  There  is 
plenty  to  be  had  of  all  schools,  and  an  organ¬ 
ist  need  not  descend  to  trash  in  order  to  please 
his  audience. 

But  it  is  the  manner  of  performance  that 
needs  the  closest  attention  of  organists.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  more  than  any  other  one  thing  has 
contributed  to  the  public’s  lack  of  interest  in 
organ  recitals.  Some  organists,  we  regret  to 
say,  seem  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  and  palm  off  what  are  miserable  carica¬ 
tures  of  an  artistic  performance  as  first-class 
organ  recitals.  One  striking  case  was  reported 
not  long  ago  of  a  western  organist  advertising 
a  recital  of  some  of  the  finest  and  most  difficult 
organ  music  published.  His  recital  was  at¬ 
tended  by  an  organist  who  was  familiar  with 
the  music  on  the  programme,  but  he  failed  to 
hear  a  familiar  strain.  This  is  very  hard  on 
art,  and  still  harder  on  the  westerner’s  char¬ 
acter  for  veracity. 

But  only  in  lesser  degree  are  those  organists 
guilty  who  fail  to  prepare  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  the  artistic  performance  of  their 
programmes.  The  programmes  read  well,  but 
one  leaves  the  church  after  the  concert  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  caused  by  the  fail- 
I  ure  to  have  one’s  expectations  realized 
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The  practice  of  resorting  to  inartistic  effects 
to  catch  the  public  ear  is  often  indulged  in. 
Such  stops  as  the  piccolo  and  vox  humana  are 
used  to  excess,  simply  because  they  have  u 
sort  of  fascination  for  the  public  ear.  The  ivw 
humana  is  sometimes  called  the  “pet  of  the 
public,”  whose  imagination  gives  it  the  effect 
of  distant  voices.  When  used  very  sparingly 
it  may  suggest  a  chorus,  but  if  used  too  much, 
its  charm  is  lost  and  its  tones  suggest  the 
iw  capricorni,  i.  e. .  the  voice  of  a  goat. 

Organ  recitals  are  an  established  feature  in 
this  country  as  well  as  England.  On  the  con¬ 
tinent  they  are  rare,  being  restricted  to  con¬ 
cert  halls,  the  churches  being  seldom  used  for 
recital  purposes.  Monsieur  Leon  Richault  of 
the  music  bouse  of  Richault  et  Cie,  Paris, 
says  that  the  demand  for  organ  music  comes 
principally  from  England  and  the  United 
States.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  future  of 
cur  American  organists,  who,  as  a  class, 
already  have  the  high  opinion  of  their  foreign 
colleagues.  It  is  necessary  that  we  make'  our¬ 
selves  worthy  of  our  good  name  and  deserve 
our  high  reputation,  and  we  can  only  do  so 
by  holding  before  ourselves  a  high  ideal  and 
honestly  striving  to  reach  it. 


If  You  Can’t  Pay  $5.00  per  Half  Hour, 
Perhaps  You  Can  Pay  What  We  Charge. 

No  less  a  personage  than  Frederic  W.  Root,  the 
highest  authority',  and  the  best  voice  teacher  in  the 
United  States,  is  teaching  a  new  system  of  voice 
•  \  culture,  and  directing  the  practice  of  thousands  ot 
pupils  through  “  The  Musical  Messenger.”  The 
lessons  furnish  the  people  in  their  homes  the  in- 
struction  and  exercises  that  Mr.  Root  personally  uses. 
The  directions  are  so  plain  that  every  reader  can 
understand  them,  and  their  practice  will  surely 
^  i  cultiv.ate  the  voice  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The 
'  '  cost  of  The  Musical  Messenger  is  $1.00  per  year. 

FILLHORE  BROTHERS. 

Bible  House,  New  York.  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati. 


FREDERIC  W.  ROOT. 


kr  Barter  Johas.  A 
superb  cantata  ttst 
National  EistedfoUU 


won  tint  nrlxe  at  tb> 
of  ItWi.  Price,  tl.oa 
Caul  III  Tapann  ASacred  Cantata  byT.Mer 
saai  «T  ■■rBaSiPattlMn.aweUknownEnK- 

Itsb  composer.  Price,  SO  cents. 

Two  Hours  Practice  for  Violinists, 
First  20  Lessons  for  Violin  Playing. 

Two  exceedlnely  valaable  works  for  Violin  stoden  ts 
prepared  by  the  eminent  virtnoso  Ijeandro  Cam- 
panari.  Price  of  each  book  tl.tO. 

MaflMWt’Qradtd  Maftrltls  pfanoVortri 

By  W.  ■.  B.  Hathaws.  To  be  pnbllshed  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  of  two  grades  each.  Vols.  1  and  2  are  now 
ready.  Price  of  each  tl.OO  per  copy. 

Songs  for  Primary  Sohoolt,  Part  3 

A  valuable  collection  of  Rote  Bongs  prepared  by 
e.  F.  ^aakermaaa.  Price,  10  cents. 

Tho  HIjgli  Sohool  Idoal  Clantvoort.^A  col¬ 
lection  of^holce  vocal  music  esperially  suited  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools.  Price,  75  cents. 

Comploto  Mandolin  Instruotor 

By  B.  P.  Hedges.  The  leading  work  Of  Its  kind  now 
before  tho  public.  Price,  tl. 25. 

vaiD  o-OBne  o«T7xi.oa  oo, 

daeleeetl.  Mew  Yerk,  CUeaga. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  ; 

Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  (in  F),  by  Clement 
R.  Gale,  Mus.  B.  Very  strong  in  conception 
and  effective  for  chorus  choirs.  The  Te  Deum 
contains  a  melodious  bass  solo,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  sung  by  men’s  voices  in  unison. 
The  Jubilate  is  brilliant,  yet  dignified,  and 
both  are  of  a  length  which  will  make  them 
acceptable  for  general  use. 

Hallelu.tah,  Christ  is  Risen,  by  Bruce 
Steane.  One  of  the  few  Easter  anthems  issued 
this  year.  It  is  short,  and  in  most  respects 
easy,  and  contains  a  short  solo  for  tenor  or 
soprano 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  (in  A),  by 
Myles  B.  Foster.  One  of  the  series  of  festival 
settings  by  well  known  composers.  Orches¬ 
tral  parts  may  be  had  if  desired. 

Novello’s  School  Songs  are  filling  a  great 
want  in  schools.  There  is  a  demand  for  two 
part  songs  of  but  little  difficulty,  which  these 
publishers  supply.  Among  the  new  issues  are 
“Follow,”  by  W.  W.  Pearson;  “Why  Should  We 
Murmurl”  by  W.  G.  McNaught ;  “Rosea,”  and 
“The  Skylark,”  by  Ajthur  Richards;  “Young 
Soldiers.”  by  W.  W.  Pearson.  Teachers  en 
gaged  in  school  work  should  examine  these. 
They  are  printed  with  staff  and  Tonic  Sol  fa 
notation. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Musical  Literature  List”  which  all 
musieiuns  would  find  of  great  value.  Similar 
lists  have  appeared  on  the  other  side,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  similar  ca.alogue  in 
America.  It  is  a  just  criticism  on  musicians 
that  as  a  class  they  do  not  inform  themselves 
on  the  literature  of  their  art.  Few,  indeed, 
realize  what  a  library  of  valuable  books  exists 
on  musical  subjects.  To  such  persons  this 
catalogue  of  104  pages  will  be  a  revelation ; 
and  to  all  musicians  it  will  give  much  useful 
information.  It  is  sent  free  on  application. 

The  third  of  Frederic  W.  Root’s  articles  in 
The  Musical  Messenger  for  April  treats  of  the 
most  important  thing  in  voice  culture,  that  of 
“voice  placing”  or  finding  the  sounding-board. 
Mr.  Root  is  teaching  a  new  system  of  voice 
culture  through  The  Messenger  in  language 
that  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 


the  South  Church  of  this  city,  Gounod’s  “Re¬ 
demption”  was  given  by  the  choir  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith.  The  work 
was  rendered  with  admirable  finish  and  devo¬ 
tional  spirit.  Thfse  praise  services  at  the 
South  Church  have  been  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  impressive  of  the  winter. 


ir'iiiy-uwo  Organ  Talks.  44, 
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By  the  Chairman  of  the  riuaic  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Levelhead  ex¬ 
hibited  plans  for  the  placing  of  the  organ  submitted  by 
Farrand  &  Votey,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  the  builders,  each 
presenting  a  different  arrangement  of  the  ornamental 
pipes  forming  the  front  of  the  organ. 

By  one  arrangement  the  organ  was  practically 
boxed  in  on  three  sides,  and  the  head  space  created 
by  the  arch  above  the  organ  nearly  filled  with  the 
large  ornamented  pipes.  This  arrangement  presented 
a  beautiful  effect  to  the  eye.  but  Messrs.  Farrand  & 
Votey  did  not  advise  its  use.  They  said,  “The  wall 
of  pipes  will  not  only  be  a  serious  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  organ  tone  travelling  into  the  church  and 
reaching  the  congregation,  but  is  apt  to  cause  the 
sound  to  descend  on  the  organist,  producing  a  din 
around  him.  and  in  turn  acting  as  a  check  to  the  voices 
of  the  congregation  reaching  the  player.” 

Another  arrangement  placed  the  choir  and  organist 
almost  on  the  level  of  the  church  floor,  with  the  organ 
set  as  low  as  possible.  The  artistic  effect  of  the  first 
arrangement  was  massive,  grand  and  impressive,  while 
this  arrangement  seemed  to  bring  the  choir  and  people 
together  Of  this  arrangement  Farrand  &  Votey  said: 
“While  the  sound  of  the  organ  has  free  access  to  the 
church,  it  is  delivered  too  much  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  not  enough  above  their  heads,  while 
the  voices  of  the  singers  will  be  so  absorbed  by  the 
bodies  of  those  in  front  that  those  in  the  rear  of  the 
church  will  scarcely  hear  them.” 

An  arrangement  recommended  by  Farrand  &  Votev 
was  finally  adopted.  Of  this  they  said;  “By  this  the 
organ  is  set  upon  a  wooden  floor  about  six  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  church.  This  by  its  resonance  aids 
in  increasing  the  effect  of  the  sound,  and  causes 
the  mouths  of  the  pipes  to  range  above  the  heads  of 
the  congregation,  whereby  their  tone  is  better  able  to 
travel  throughout  the  church.  It  brings  the  mouths 
of  the  pipes  up  to  a  proper  height  above  the  level  of 
the  vocal  choir,  while  the  choir  is  at  a  proper  height 
above  the  heads  of  the  congregation.  The  head  space 
is  not  closed,  while  there  is  much  free  way  for  the 
sound  between  the  pipes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  organ 
in  view  of  the  congregation.”  I 
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A  line  collection  of  new  and  oriainal  Sanday  S'-iiool 
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We  have  received  the  programme  for  the 
special  praise  service  at  the  Central  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Behrends 
pastor,  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday.  The 
capable  organist  and  choirmaster  at  this 
church  is  Dr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett.  The  ser¬ 
vice  includes  selections  from  Tebbs,  Reed. 
Dennee,  Gilchrist,  Shelley,  Granier,  Hawley, 
and  Haydn. 


Back  numbers  of  The  Erangellst  containing  the  previous 
'"Organ  Tdiks  ''  ran  he  had  on  application  to  The  Evange¬ 
list.  SS  Union  Sguare  .V.  P.  Cltu- 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  Equipment. 

BUILDINU  COMMITTEES. 

4  prominent  architect  of  New  York  City  re¬ 
cently  declined  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a 
church,  becauae  required  to  consult  with  a 
building  committee  as  the  representatives  of 
the  church.  He  wished  it  understood  that  no 
reflection  on  the  committee  was  intended,  but 
explained  that  in  his  opinion  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  is  too  apt  to  have  little  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  professional  architect,  and 
rather  ill  defined  views  of  what  is  held  as 
really  desirable  by  the  people. 

Such  an  extreme  position  cannot  lie  de¬ 
fended  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  a 
building  committee  often  fails  to  represent  or 
to  understand  the  true  scope  of  the  edifice 
proposed.  The  modern  church  is  a  complex 
affair.  Its  work  lies  along  many  lines,  and 
each  branch  is  entrusted  to  a  diCTerent  group 
of  workers.  That  the  church  building  may 
best  serve  its  purpose,  all  approved  organiza¬ 
tions  should  have  facilities  suited  to  their 
needs,  and  no  one  else  can  so  well  know  these 
needs  as  the  people  actively  engaged  in  the 
work.  It  is  the  part  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  to  carefully  consider  their  representa¬ 
tions  and  wants  and  to  present  these  in  all 
consultations  with  the  architect  and  see  to  it 
that  no  proper  interest  is  ignored. 

These  committees  are  usually  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  prominence  in  the  church  and 
community,  experienced  in  raising  money, 
drawing  contracts  and  securing  their  fulfill¬ 
ment — all  excellent  qualities.  But  they  are 
less  commonly  the  active  workers  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  church,  and  hence  may 
know  little  of  the  minor  details  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  needs  of  a  large  congregation  The  archi¬ 
tects,  again,  are  rarely  church  workers,  and 
hence,  unless  there  is  full  and  amicable  con¬ 
ference  between  the  several  parties,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  often  faulty  and  disappointing. 

An  ideal  building  committee  should  include 
both  business  men  and  church  workers.  A 
practical  Sunday-school  superintendent,  for 
instance,  would  suggest  points  of  value,  as 
would  also  a  practical  woman  engaged  in 
church  work  in  general. 

There  should  be  perfect  and  detailed  frank¬ 
ness  with  the  architect  as  regards  all  and 
every  practical  interest ;  the  amount  of  money 
available  should  be  understood,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  not  permit  any  considerations 
of  mere  beauty  or  local  rivalry  to  tempt  it  to 
overstep  prudence,  the  rule  being  to  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 


Mr.  Talcott  Williams  of  Philadelphia  last 
autumn  contributed  to  the  London  Times  an 
article  on  The  Advanced  American  Plan  for 
Homeless  Children,  that  is,  the  “boarding 
out”  plan  as  practiced  for  eleven  years  past  by 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  article  is  now  reprinted  in  a  small  pam- 

Eblet.  which  is  well  worth  study  by  those  who 
ave  the  care  of  pauper  and  criminal  children 
in  States  which  have  not  this  method.  Mr. 
Williams  was  naturally  concerned  only  with 
the  plan  as  perfected  in  his  own  State,  and 
his  article  makes  no  reference  to  the  analagous 
systems  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  nor 
to  the  great  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  this 
State,  founded  nearly  half  a  century  ago  by 
the  lamented  Charles  Loring  Brace.  There  is 
little  question  that  the  Pennsylvania  system 
in  some  respects— especially  in  its  method  of 
paying  for  the  children’s  board — is  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  methods  of  the  great  pioneer 
society ;  yet  it  seems  almost  impossible  even 
to  write  of  methods  for  befriending  homeless 
children  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
philanthropist  who  was  first  in  that  field. 
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the  price,  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  paint,  because  of  its  great  spread¬ 
ing  power  and  durability.  Properly  applied, 
it  never  chips  or  scales,  thus  forming  the 
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REMINISCENISE  OF  A  REMARKABLE 
MINISTER. 

The  announcement  recently  made  from  West- 
field,  N.  Y. ,  of  the  death,  on  March  7th,  of 
Mrs.  Reuben  Tinker,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
and  some  months,  will  turn  the  thoughts  of 
many  to  that  remarkable  man,  her  husband, 
who  was  taken  from  her  about  forty  years  ago. 

Working  his  way  as  a  young  man  into  the 
ministry,  and  serving  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  for  nine  years,  then  return¬ 
ing  to  this  country,  and  serving  for  years  as 
the  brilliant  and  successful  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Westfield,  Mr.  Tinker  at 
every  step  displayed  an  originality  and  force 
of  character  that  made  him  as  conspicuous  and 
noted  as  he  was  devoted,  sincere,  and  good. 
His  mann?r  in  the  pulpit  was  unique.  No  one 
who  heard  him  once  could  ever  forget  him. 
While  there  was  something  bizarre,  and  even 
awkward  about  his  gestures,  his  facial  ex¬ 
pression,  and  his  enunciation,  no  one  ever 
suspected  him  of  affectation  or  consciouM 
oddity,  and  he  was  deeply  impressive. 

After  his  death  a  volume  was  published  con¬ 
taining  a  selection  of  his  sermons,  an  excellent 
portrait,  and  an  appreciative  biography  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  LaRue  P.  Thomp¬ 
son.  It  is  a  memorial  cherished  by  many  in 
Western  New  York.  For  yeais  after  his 
decease,  the  very  air  of  Westfield  and  its 
vicinity  seemed  to  every  one  to  be  full  of 
Tinker.  He  was  to  that  town  what  Bushnell 
was  to  Hartford.  Now  the  loving  companion 
of  his  earthly  labors  has  gone  to  join  him  in 
the  better  land.  We  in  the  Buffalo  Presby¬ 
tery  think  of  Stillman,  Hopkins,  Lord,  Hea- 
cock,  Orton,  Gillett,  Hequembourg,  Skinner, 
Cowles,  Chester,  Waith  Sr..  Eddy.  Danfortb, 
Tinker,  Gleason,  Wright,  Bliss,  Remington, 
Sandford.  and  others  as  “  the  old  guard.  ”  Only 
Sandford  is  left.  Clericcs. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  Roberts  with  the  inspiration 
of  the  Ninety-ninth  Psalm,  a  call  to  praise 
God  who  is  exalted  as  the  Lord  of  nations, 
the  answerer  of  prayer,  and  infinite  in  holi¬ 
ness  ;  also  Psalm  Ninety-first,  which  teaches 
that  God  deals  with  us  as  individuals,  that 
He  will  be  to  us  a  Refuge  and  a  Fortress, 
that  in  the  tender  keeping  of  our  Father  there 
is  safety  and  there  is  peace. 

Mrs.  Granger  still  writes  rejoicingly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  continued  ingathering  at  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico,  eight  more  pupils  hav¬ 
ing  been  received  into  the  little  Spanish 
church,  and  earnestly  requested  prayer  for 
those  still  in  darkness. 

Mrs.  James  gave  an  inspiring  account  of  a 
meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  Sabbath  Alli¬ 
ance,  where  the  spontaneous  feeling  seemed  to 
be  that  such  an  organization  was  needed,  that 
it  was  something  for  which  the  women  were 
waiting.  There  is  great  occasion  for  thank¬ 
fulness  that  better  days  are  dawning,  and  for 
a  revived  conscience  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Praise  was  offered  for  cordial  responses  to 
appeals  sent  to  local  and  Presbyterial  treas¬ 
urers,  who  cheerfully  assume  new  burdens 
and  greater  responsibilities. 

The  world  embracing  spirit  of  missions  has 
been  signally  instanced  in  a  little  home  mis¬ 
sionary  church  in  Nebraska,  which  had  only 
been  self-supporting  for  a  year.  From  this 
church  five  missionaries  recently  went  to 
Siam ;  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  an  elder,  who 
was  a  physician,  and  his  wife,  and  a  young 
lady.  This  kindling  of  missionary  zeal  began 
in  the  heart  of  the  mother  of  the  young  lady 
just  mentioned.  She  and  two  or  three  pray¬ 
ing  women  fanned  the  flame,  and  as  the  party 
moved  out  of  the  station,  two  young  men 
waving  a  farewell  said,  “We  will  join  you  in 
two  years." 

From  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  Dr.  Lawrence  writes  that  “The  re¬ 
ligious  interest  in  the  school  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  has  been  marked.  ”  Following 
special  services  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  in 
this  and  the  Home  Industrial,  “We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  some  forty  have  been 
hopefully  converted,  about  an  equal  number 
from  both  schools.  Some  will  unite  with  our 


little  Presbyterian  church,  others  with  the 
church  of  their  choice.  The  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  which  has  always  existed  between  these 
schools  still  continues.  They  regularly  unite 
in  the  chapel  for  worship,  conducted  on  alter¬ 
nate  Sabbaths  by  Mr.  Polbemus  and  myself.” 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  must  have  risen  high 
in  the  Institute  when  on  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  a  handsome  flag  was  displayed,  which 
was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Stuart  Dodge.  Dr. 
Lawrence  made  the  presentation  speech,  after 
which  the  pupils  gave  the  flags  salute  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “We  give  our  hearts,  our  hands  to  our 
country.  One  country,  one  language,  one 
flag.”  There  were  recitations  and  patriotic 
songs.  About  forty  visitors  were  present, 
many  of  them  from  other  States.” 

Late  advices  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  through 
“The  North  Star,”  give  the  following:  “On 
the  last  Sabbath  evening  before  Christmas 
exercises  were  held  in  the  church,  consisting 
of  singing,  responsive  reading,  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  address  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Austin.  On  Christmas  morning,  long  before 
daybreak,  sweet  strains  of  music  were  heard 
floating  on  the  still  air  of  the  beautiful 
Alaskan  night.  A  choir  of  native  singers, 
selected  from  the  pupils,  were  out  singing 
‘Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, ’  and  heralding 
the  natal  day  of  the  Saviour.” 

“The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  alter¬ 
nately  in  the  ‘church  house,’  Fort  Wrangel, 
and  the  ranche.  The  interest  was  marked. 
At  one  service  in  a  native  house  where  twenty 
were  present,  nineteen  prayed,  all  but  an  old 
man  lying  in  bed.  ” 

Dr.  Thwing  reports  that  during  a  month 
“over  a  dozen  adults  have  made  public  con¬ 
fession  of  repentance  and  faith,  and  many 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  abandon  native  cus¬ 
toms,  which  have  still  a  great  hold  upon  old 
and  young.”  H.  E.  B. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  MORE  FAITH. 

Why  should  I  sorrow  when  I  know 
My  Maker  reigns  above  ? 

And  naught  on  high,  or  naught  below 
Can  take  from  me  His  love. 

The  earth  was  finished  by  Hie  hand. 

He  made  the  deep,  dark  sea. 

The  light  sprang  forth  at  His  conunand. 

And  will  He  not  keep  me  7 

'The  sun,  and  stars,  and  heavenly  hosts 
Obey  within  their  spheres. 

They  own  Him  as  their  sovereign  Lord, 

Yet  will  He  mark  my  tears. 

For  earth,  and  sea,  and  sun  and  stars 
No  sacrifice  was  made, 

For  man  alone  the  Saviour  died. 

And  in  the  grave  was  laid. 

Oh,  love  sublime  1  Immortal  love. 

Increase  my  faith  in  thee ; 

Whatever  ill  may  be  my  lot. 

Let  me  submissive  be.  Jxnb  Avxbt, 

Huntington  Ave.,  Boston. 


8ABBATH-8CHOOI,  MIS810NABIKS. 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbath-School  Missionaries,  after  a 
five  days’  session  in  the  Westminster  Church, 
Detroit,  closed  Monday.  Reports  from  the 
various  Synods  showed  the  work  to  be  gaining 
in  popular  favor,  while  a  tabulated  summary 
showed  over  1,150  new  schools  organized  since 
April  Ist.  The  discussions  were  mainly  on  the 
relations  of  the  missionary  and  plans  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  permanence  and  power  of  the 
work  with  special  seasons  for  instruction  and 
consecration. 

The  homes  and  churches  of  Detroit  were 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  and  while  the 
pastors,  thus  freed  from  duty,  added  instruc¬ 
tion  and  spirit  to  the  conference,  in  the  home, 
in  the  prayer- meetings,  and  in  the  pulpit,  the 
missionaries  impressed  all  with  their  zealous 
spirit  and  cheering  accounts  of  their  labors. 
Among  the  important  resolutions  adopted,  a 
strong  stand  was  made  for  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  also  for  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  in  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to 
and  cooperation  with  the  business,  editorial, 
and  missionary  departments  alike.  The  last 
session  closed  with  the  observance  of  the  holy 
communion,  at  which  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  D.D. ,  pastor  of  the  church,  presided,  and 
in  words  of  tenderness  portrayed  the  power  of 
the  thoroughly  consecrated  man.  A  number 
of  other  pastors  spoke  of  the  blessing  which 
the  conference  had  brought  to  this^  city. 

J.  S.  P. 


AN  EVENING  TO  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

A  special  service  of  unusual  interest  was 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Sing  Sing 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  March  2Sth.  The 
rather  novel  proceedings  were  carried  out 
under  the  management  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavorers  of  the  church.  The  theme.  “Pres¬ 
byterianism,”  was  apportioned  as  to  its  history 
and  other  aspects  to  members  of  the  Society, 
who  in  turn  read  papers  before  a  full  audience 
gathered  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  church. 
Interspersed  with  these  papers  were  appro, 
priate  hymns  by  distinguished  Presyterian 
composers,  and  of  which  there  is  no  lack. 
The  subjects  treated  were  “Presbyterians  in 
the  United  States,”  by  Irving  R.  Williams; 
“Presbyterians and  Education,”  by  Miss  Grace 
E.  Johnson;  “Presbyterianism”  and  Patriot 
ism,”  by  Ralph  Hiler;  “Presbyterians  and 
Missions,”  by  Miss  Helen  O.  Provost;  “Pres 
byterianism.  Its  Doctrines  and  Polity,*  by 
Frank  L.  Young,  and  “John  Knox  at  Horae.” 
by  Henry  R.  Elliot  of  The  Evangelist. 

S  The  young  brethren  of  this  church  have 
done  well,  having  set  an  example  that  may  be 
safely  and  profitably  followed  by  similar  socie¬ 
ties.  It  is  indeed  suggested  that  something 
permanent  should  grow  out  of  this  first  and 
very  successful  evening  devoted  to  Presby- 
teriasnism.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Westchester  Presbytery,  and  it  may 
be  carried  thence  to  the  General  Assembly, 
to  the  end  that  at  least  one  meeting  of  the 
above  character  be  held  each  year  in  every 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  country. 

We  heartily  commend  the  proposition,  and 
hope  that  to  the  Sing  Sing  church  may  re¬ 
dound  all  the  honor  of  having  inaugurated  so 
important  a  movement,  one  that  looks  to  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our 
Church  and  the  importance  of  their  preserva¬ 
tion  as  consonant  with  and  promotion  of  that 
regulated  liberty  which  is  the  nation’s  founda¬ 
tion  and  hope. 


We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  a  number 
of  our  readers  for  their  very  liberal  response 
to  our  request  for  copies  of  February  21st.' 
Owing  to  their  courtesy  in  complying  with 
this  request,  our  supply  of  copies  of  The 
Evangelist  for  that  date  is  now  ample. 
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A  More  Cheering  Outlook. 

“Improvement”  is  the  keynote  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation.  There  is  everywhere  a  more 
confident  feeling,  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
better  times.  The  radical  trouble  is  the  one 
treated  so  vigorously  by  Mr  Depew  in  his 
speech  on  Monday  at  Chicago,  namely,  the 
universal  chaos  in  business  due  to  the  revolu. 
tionary  inventions  and  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery  and  all  implements  and  methods.  We 
.are  passing  through  an  industrial  crisis  un¬ 
paralleled  in  history,  and  we  need  all  our  in¬ 
telligence  and  all  our  morality  to  solve  these 
formidable  problems  which  are  now  confront¬ 
ing  civilization. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  market  quo¬ 
tations  as  of  character  in  the  home  and  in 
ofiioe  and  warehouse  that  is  necessary  to  lead 
us  out  of  financial  quagmires  and  on  to  firm 
ground.  And  it  is,  therefore,  a  most  hopeful 
sign  that  a  serious  spirit  is  seen  to  pervade 
the  community,  and  that  tokens  abound  of  a 
sensitive  public  conscience. 

Referring  to  surface  indications  as  seen  in 
the  exchanges,  we  can  report  rather  higher 
values  for  good  securities,  though  there  is  a 
nervousness  abroad  which  makes  quotations 
fluctuate  too  much  for  safety  or  comfort. 
The  reports  of  the  business  agencies  reflect  a 
larger  and  healthier  trade. 
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United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  u  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  gnardtan,  tmstee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb» 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Keligious  and  Benevolent  Institntions,  and  Indlvidnalh 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,' Vlee-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  E  vOfiflVI  GH  f 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  »  CO  Lllldl  I 
ceive  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vora..'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kjCVUl  It/lCO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  aU  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
conntrles. 

Letters  We  also  bny  and  sell  BIU.  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

UI  collections  and  issue  rommerclal  and  Travellers' 
Lredit  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

9peetal  attention  given  to  the  eetre  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta, 


L.  A.  Hill  &  Co..  165  Broadway.  New  York,  solicit  life 
income  annuity  orders.  Only  requirement,  age,  amount 
to  Invest. 
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INVESTHENTS 

And  contract  to  return  a  reasonable  yearly  interest  and 
one-balf  the  net  profit.  The  titles  to  selected  farmlands 
at  the  pre^nt  depressed  valuations  are  the  best  security 
on  earth.  Information  for  the  asking. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 
Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 

IF  YOU  WISH  XO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Bnilding, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  25c.  tor  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 
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SCHEBMERHORN’S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

3  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Priuted'fdrihfr  sent  to -schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


DOHUrunU  l  •  tion  of  yoan#  women. 

Buildings  upsorpimed  for  comfort  end  health.  Twmi^. 
fire  acres— twelve  in  grore ;  lake  for  rowing  and  RkRtiTiy 
Olassioa]  and  mneraT coarse  of  stndy ;  also^reparatory 
■^optional.  Year ootnnienoes Sept.  Appljto 

liiM  IDA  G.  AlA^.  PrincipaL  Bradford,  fUm. 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E^bllBhed.  17B3.  lOSd  Year  begins  Ang.  14.  1895. 
X788  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Snpt.  1880 

Nutlet.  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Hom°''S‘for 

girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  village.  Quiet,  family  life. 

Address  MISS  K.  W.  TIMLOW. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort 

Tileston  Hall, 

lion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 


New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  Cojlege  I  Chautan^s  System, 

distinct,  from  the  Reading '  t^Kle,  ofr.trh  the  regular  College 
curricnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  conrses  to  stn- 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
in  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Executive  Secretary. 
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IHE  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOK  GIRLS, 
KIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

85th  and  8Sth  Streets,  New  York. 


BY  MAIL.  Three  lessons  free, 
KERST  COLLEGE.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHAND 


NEW  PERSONAL  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOL. 

On  Enropean  plan  of  Indivldnal  instruction,  mixing  ont-door 
life  and  nndy.  Limited  number  of  girls  taken  for  summer 
term  of  three  montha  Opens  May  1  in  a  retired  village,  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea  Dean  is  a  clergyman.  Head,  recently  from 
WoUe8l«-y,  with  certificate  of  “Course  of  Pedagogics.”  Ex¬ 
perienced  physician  attached.  Primary  branches,  geology, 
liotaoy,  with  field  work;  sketching  from  nature,  Greek  and 
Latin,  History,  Art,  Instmmental  Music  and  Kindergarten. 
Mountain  drives,  boating  and  horseback  .  Niagara  FaUs  and 
Chautanqua  trips.  Address 

Personal  Instmetton  School,  rare  Evangelist. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

FBI.I.OWSHIP  MEETING. 

This  is  a  now  feature  of  the  Monday  3Iinis- 
ters’  Meeting— an  occasional  “fellowship  meet¬ 
ing,”  in  which  reports  are  presented  of  the 
work  going  on  in  our  churches  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  South  Side  churches  reported,  and  last 
week  it  was  the  turn  of  the  West  Side 
churches.  Each  pastor  was  given  five  minutes 
in  which  to  set  forth  the  aims  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  his  own  church.  The  West 
Side  contains  more  people  than  the  other  two 
sides  combined,  and  for  this  occasion  it  was 
made  to  include  the  suburban  churches  lying 
to  the  westward.  At  the  close  a  call  was  even 
made  for  a  report  from  the  Rev.  Cary  F. 
Moore,  pastor  at  Savannah  on  the  Mississippi, 
a  former  member  of  Presbytery,  but  it  was 
concluded  that  this  was  a  little  beyond  the 
bounds  of  tbe  Presbytery. 

Dr.  Withrow  being  in  Boston,  the  assistant 
pastor,  Dr.  Post,  gave  a  cheering  account  of 
tbe  work  in  Erie  Chapel,  which  is  committed 
to  his  special  care.  The  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Morse,  recently  recovered  from  severe  illness, 
brought  joy  to  tbe  hearts  of  the  members  by 
the  report  of  the  rededication  of  the  Ninth 
Church,  substantially  enlarged  and  improved. 
There  have  been  very  large  additions  to  the 
membership  of  this  church  during  tbe  two 
years  of  bis  pastorate ;  tbe  Sunday-school  has 
grown  to  600,  and  there  are  various  successful 
organizations  for  old  and  young,  including  a 
choir  of  sixty  voices,  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra.  At  a  long  remove  from  other 
churches,  the  Ninth  has  a  great  opportunity, 
and  is  improving  it  by  cutting  a  wide  swath. 
It  now  undertakes  to  be  self-supporting. 

Central  Park  Church  was  reported  by  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Van  Vranken.  He  has 
no  Presbyterian  church  nearer  than  twelve 
blocks,  and  is  in  a  fine  permanent  residential 
district.  By  special  endeavor  to  engage  each 
new  member  in  special  church  work,  three- 
fourths  of  the  membership  are  enrolled  in 
various  departments ;  each  department  is  under 
the  direction  of  an  executive  committee.  The 
church  greatly  needs  to  complete  its  edifice, 
only  the  basement  being  now  in  use.  Onward 
Church  gave  a  good  report  through  the  Rev. 
James  Foster ;  it  stands  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  nearest  Presbyterian  church ; 
the  population  is  mostly  composed  of  working 
people  of  foreign  birth.  The  organization  at 
first  was  almost  destitute  of  men ;  now,  partly 
through  the  agency  of  a  Men’s  Club,  the  men 
are  being  drawn  in.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  Sunday-school  is  337.  This  church  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Eighth  Church.  The  Eighth 
Church  reported  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace.  pastor.  His  pastorate  is  thus  far  of 
nearly  eight  years’  length.  Special  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  the  close  crowding  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  churches ;  notwithstanding  this, 
within  seven  years  about  700  names  have  been 
added  to  the  roll  and  three  missions  have  been 
organized  into  churches.  During  the  present 
pastorate  $260,000  have  been  raised,  $50,000 
going  to  benevolences.  A  Men’s  Club  has  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  tbe  effective  equipment. 
Jefferson  Park  Church  reported  through  tbe 
Rev.  Frederick  Campbell,  pastor.  This  church 
also  suffers  from  tbe  proximity  of  other 
churches,  being  one  of  a  group  of  thirteen, 
six  of  which  are  large,  flourishing  churches, 
each  within  four  blocks  of  Jefferson  Park,  and 
one  of  them  the  great  Third  Church.  Among 
the  ministers  of  this  church  have  been  the 


Young  Mathers 

should  rarlv  learn  tbe  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  a 
supply  of  Oail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  for 
nursing  babies  as  well  as  for  general  cooking.  It  has 
stood  the  test  for  30  years,  and  its  value  is  recognized. 


Rev.  Robert  Patterson,  D.D  ,  President  Pat¬ 
ton,  and  Professors  Craig  and  Marquis.  An 
aggressive  policy  has  marked  the  life  of  this 
church  for  some  time,  a  large  amount  of  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  has  been  put  forth  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  community,  and  here  the  first  Boys’ 
Brigade  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  probably 
the  first  Men’s  League  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  evening  service,  were  organized.  An  out 
door  effort  made  last  summer  reached  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  and  drew  many  within  tbe 
church  doors.  The  membership  has  been 
doubled.  Other  churches  reporting  were  Cal¬ 
vary,  Ridgeway-avenue,  Scotch  Westminster, 
and  West  Division-street.  The  latter  is  a  most 
interesting  and  promising  mission  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  I  visited  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  find¬ 
ing  the  place  so  filled  for  Sabbath -school  that 
there  was  actually  no  place  to  sit  down.  It  is 
located  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population,  where  a  mighty  work  has  certainly 
already  begun,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Oeoige  B.  Laird. 

DB.  THOMAS’  PREDICAMENT. 

Chicago  is  a  bad  place.  Tbe  burglars  do  not 
spare  even  the  ministers.  I  had  not  lived  here 
u  year  when  a  trunk  was  opened  and  my  pul¬ 
pit  suit  and  other  things  taken.  And  now  it 
is  Dr.  Thomas’s  turn.  Dr.  Thomas  is  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church,  bolding  services 
in  McVicker’s  Theatre.  Saturday  night  thieves 
levied  on  his  wardrobe,  and  Sunday  morning 
everything  good  was  gone.  The  doctor  re¬ 
solved  to  wear  what  he  had  left,  and  so  aston¬ 
ished  his  congregation,  when  with  his  usually 
solemn  face,  behind  which,  however,  there  is 
a  great  store  of  mirthfulness,  he  walked  upon 
the  platform  clad  in  a  pair  of  old  trousers  and 
an  old  overcoat.  When  opportunity  afforded, 
he  explained  the  situation  to  his  congregation 
in  such  an  inimitable  manner,  that  for  a  time 
nothing  prevailed  but  laughter,  and  then  he 
went  on  with  the  service.  Stored  back  of  the 
scenes  were  the  wild  animals  of  Hagenbeck’s 
Circus,  exhibiting  in  the  theatre.  These  so 
punctuated  tbe  sermon  with  roars,  groans, 
cries,  etc.,  that  the  doctor  must  have  been 
painfully  reminded  of  tbe  days  when  be  was 
a  regular  Methodist  preacher. 

YOUNG  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  corner-stone  for  the  new  building  at  287 
Michigan  Avenue  was  recently  laid  with  im¬ 
pressive  ceremonies.  Mrs.  Leander  Stone, 
President,  was  in  the  chair  for  the  in-door  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr 
Henson,  Bishop  Cheney,  tbe  Rev.  Palmer  S. 
Hulbert,  the  new  pastor  of  the  Oak  Park  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  (recently  Dr.  Burrell’s 
assistant  in  New  York),  Dr.  Lawrence,  and 
others.  The  new  building,  which  has  been  so 
long  needed,  will  be  seven  stories  in  height 
and  contain  800  rooms.  The  offices  will  occupy 
the  first  floor,  the  audience  room  and  gymna¬ 
sium  the  second  and  third  floors,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to 
dormitory  purposes.  The  lot  cost  $40,000,  and 
the  building  will  cost  $125,000,  a  loan  for 
which  amount  has  been  secured  on  tbe  in¬ 


creased  value  of  tbe  lot,  the  same  to  run  ten 
years.  The  Association  was  organized  in  1876 
with  seventy  five  members ;  tbe  present  mem¬ 
bership  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fift]r. 
It  is  intended  to  complete  the  edifice  this 
summer. 

Fbkdbsick  Cakpbsll. 

Chicago,  March  29. 1895. 


Women  Win 

praise  when  successful  housekeep¬ 
ers.  One  element  of  that  success  is 

It  imparts  a  brilliancy  to  silverware, 
easily  and  quickly,  that  will  satisfy 
the  most  ambitious  housekeeper. 
Never  wearing  or  scratching. 

Trial  quantity  lor  tbo  aokinq. 

Box  pool-paid,  16  coats. 

It’s  ■old'OTOtrwbsro. 

THE  ELECTRO  SlUCON  CO..  72  John  St..  New  York 


Easter 

Preparations. 


Messrs.  Tiffany  &.  Co.  invite  pa¬ 
trons  preparing  for  the  celebration 
of  EASTER  WEDDINGS  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  house’s  facilities 
for  executing  in  their  own  estab¬ 
lishment,  wedding  announcements, 
invitations  to  wedding  breakfast, 
church  and  at-home  cards,  and 
other  stationery  for  social  func¬ 
tions. 

Wedding  certificates  illuminated 
on  parchment  or  heavy  vellum  in 
scroll  form  or  folio  ;  also  with  white 
morocco  or  other  covers,  mounted 
with  silver  or  gold  corners,  mono¬ 
gram,  etc 


T IFFANY  &  Co. 

Union  Square. 
New  York. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

EVERY  ONE  PRIZE  WINNERS 


5  This  Choice  Collection  of  W  Prize  Wlanlnz 
Chrysanthemums  wo  maU  tor  91  will  hloom 
this  Fall.  Everybody  can  prow  them.  Of  the 
easiest  cnlture.  None  better.  They  are  world 
n  beaters.  Weguarantee  them  the  beat  dollar’s 

w*  worth  of  Cnryaanthemom  you  have  ever 
parchased.  Try  them.  THE  UIST: 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Harris,  rich  golden  yellow.  Incurved,  a  beauty.  Roslya.  clear  mermet  pink.  Immense  slse.  Ool.  Wm. 
H.  Smith,  immense  solid  mass  of  richest  golden  bronze.  Rath  Cleveland,  a  most  delicate  silvery  pink,  very  chaste. 
Christopher  Colnmbns,  the  finest  red  Cbirsantbemam  extant.  Kmma  Httseroih,  completely  hides  the  plant  with 
bright  lemon  yellow  fiowers.  Francis  M.  Ward,  Immense  fiower  of  the  pnrest  snow  white,  li>  Inches  In  diameter. 
Mrs.  r»r.  Phil.  Macon,  rich  wine  red.  reverse  silvery  pink,  extra  fine.  Dr.  Covert,  bright  golden  yeUow,  perfectly 
double,  superb.  Mrs.  Fanny  Marcbman,  salmon  or  Indian  red,  large  and  showy.  Edward  Hatch,  lemon  yellow 
suffused  with  pink,  grand.  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  purest  white,  sometimes  pipped  rose,  a  beauty  V.  H.  Hallock,  roey 
pearl  of  v  axy  texture,  a  prize  winner  anywhere.  Tnsaka  Takaka,  a  beautiful  blush  stripped  white.  Immense  spread¬ 
ing  flower.  Mrs.  S.  J  Coleman,  deep  golden  yellow,  none  better,  lillllan  E.  Bird,  exq  nlslte  shade  at  shrimp  ^k,  a 
beauty  In  every  respect.  Mias  M.  HeCowet,  pure  white  with  deep  fliuh  of  pink.  Sunnyslde,  flesh  tint  changing  to 
pure  white,  distinct.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Coleman,  deep  red,  reverse  gold  tipped  with  flame  color.  Peculaiity,  roey  crimson, 
awarded  medal  of  excellence.  . 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Hoses,  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bnlbs.  Our  large  Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for 
10  cents  In  stamps.  We  are  the  largest  Rose  growers  In  the  world.  Address 

Good  &  Reese  Co.,  Box  166  Champion  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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NOTICES. 

PR  ESB  Ir  T  FRIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  wrill  meet  in  the  First 
Ward  Church.  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  April  8th  at  7.30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Sumner,  Dl.,  Apr.  9f,h,  at  7.30  P.M.  R.  C.  Swan,  S.C. 

Ti>e  Presbvtery  of  Arizona  will  meet  at  the  Indian 
Training  ScUoul  Building,  Tacson,  with  Rev.  Howard 
Bellman.  Supt..  on  Friday,  April  5th.  at  7.30  P.M.  Rev. 
J.  G.  Pritchard  to  preach.  1.  T.  Whittmore,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuara  will  hold  its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  cburch  at  Cato,  beginning  Mon  lsy  evening 
Apr.  8th.  at  7.80  o'clock.  Sessional  records  and  statistical 
reTOrts  are  to  be  presented,  and  Presbyterial  assessmen's 


Ferry,  N.  V  ,  before  Mar.  29th. 

Edward  P.  Spraocb,  S.C. 
The  Spring  Meeting  of  Kendall  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Friday.  April  19.  at  2  P.M. 
Session'll  records  .vill  he  called  for.  Geo.  Lamb,  8.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  ho  d  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  River  Forest,  April  1.  at  10:30  a.m. 

.1.  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Rochester  in  the  Third  Cburch  of 
Rochester,  April  8,  at  7:30.  P.M.  Levi  Parsons,  Stated 
CTerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  at  Clinton.  April  8.  at  7:.I0  p.m. 

Dana  W.  Bioslow,  Stated  Clerk 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Waynesb-iro,  Pa..  April  9th, 
at  3:15  p.m.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Central  Cburch  St.  Paul, 
April  9,  at  10:30  a.m.  J,  C.  Robinson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  at  Jackson.  April  9.  at  730  p.m. 
Sessional  records,  statistical  reports  and  assessments 
will  be  called  for.  The  Ladies’  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk- 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  at  Allcgoo,  Mich.,  April 9. 
at  7:30  p.m.,  acd  W.  M.  S.  on  Wednesdav,  at  9  a.m. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Mnncie  at  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  April  9, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Charles  Little,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  in  the  church  at 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  April  9, 1895,  at  10:30  a.m. 

E.  Clarke  Cline.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  will  meet  at  Newkirk, 
O.  T.,  April  9,  at  730  p.m.  R,  C.  Townsend,  Stated  Clerk, 
Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Calvarv  Church,  Peoria,  lU., 
April  9,  730  P.M.  I.  A.  CoHNBLisoN,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  in  Park  Church.  Erie,  April  9,  at 
7:80  P.M.  R.  S.  VanClevk.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Schnyler  at  Mt.  Sterling.  111.,  April  9, 
at  7:30  p.m.  John  G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Portland  in  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Cburch,  Portland.  Ore.,  April  9,  at  7:30  p.m.  The  opening 
sermon  will  bo  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Forbes. 

J.  V.  Milligan,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Springfield  in  the  First  Church,  Spring- 
field,  ill..  April  9,  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Women’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same  place 
and  date.  Thomas  D.  looan.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lima  in  the  Presbylerian  Church,  Van 
WertjOhio.  April  9.  at  7:30  p.m.  Opening  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Thomson  of  Lima.  Annual  Conventions  of 
Woman’s  Misfionary  Societies,  and  of  Young  Peonies’ 
Societies  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Sessional  Records 
should  be  brought  for  review,  and  annual  assessment 
should  be  paid  on  or  before  that  date.  J.  A.  Gordon, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  April  8.  at  730  p.m.  J.  Corwin 
Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Buffalo  at  Glean.  April  8,  at  7:30  p.m 
Assessments  and  statistical  reports  will  be  expected. 

William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Dayton  at  Eaton.  O..  .April  8.  at  730  P.M. 

J.  K.Gibson,  Slated  Clerk 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  in  the  Second  Church,  Pat 
ereon.  April  16,  at  10  a.m.  Edwin  A.  Bdlklkt,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsborongh  at  Wellsborough  on 
Tuesday.  April  9,  at  2  p.m.  A.  C.  Shaw,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  at  Mancb  Chunk.  F’a.,  April  16, 
at  730  p.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  oefore 
April  6.  to  Rev.  J.  L.  Litch,  ^thlebem.  Pa.  Call  will  be 
made  for  stastical  report,  sessional  records,  collections 
for  General  Assembly  and  Presbyterial  expenses  and  re¬ 
port  from  sessions  on  payment  of  pastor’s  salary. 

A.  M.  Woods,  stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Madison  at  Oregon,  Wis..  April  28d,  at 
730  p.m.  Narratives  should  be  sent  lothn  Rev.  David 
AndersoD,  Monroe.  The  semi-rentenniai  of  the  Oregon 
chnich  will  be  celebrated  April  25.  W.  F.  Brown,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  at  Pontiac,.  III..  April  16, 
at  7:8u  p.m.  W.  A.  Hcntkr.  stated  Clerk. 

Presbjrtery  of  Boulder  in  the  First  Church.  Boulder, 
Col  ,  Tuesday.  April  16,  at  7.80  p.m.  Sessions  will  send 
their  narratives  to  Rev.  A.  H.  Tevis,  D.D..  (who  also  bas 
c^rge  of  ontertainmenti  at  Boulder.  Tne  Woman’s 
Missionary  Societies  of  the  Presbytery  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  John  G.  Reid,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Waterlim  at  Ackley,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday, 
April  16.  at  7.30  P.M.  ihe  Presbrierlal  V.  p.  S.  C.  E. 
meets  at  the  same  place  on  Monday,  April  15th.  at  7.80 
P.M.  C.  H.  F’ubmort,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  New  York  In  the  Cbapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  comer  Eleventh  street,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  8,  at  10  A.M.  Statistical  reports  and  assess¬ 
ments  (unpaid)  will  be  called  fur.  The  narrative  on  the 
state  of  religion  is  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  Andrew  Sbiland. 
D.D..  272  West  84th  street.  Each  minister. licentiate  and 
candidate  within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery  is  required  to 
report  either  in  person  or  by  letter  at  the  April  meeting. 
Standing  Kale,  No.  9.  Ministers  without  pastoral  charge 
are  required  to  report  at  the  April  meeting  in  regard  to 
their  labors  during  the  pa-t  year.  Standing  Rule,  No.  10. 
Even  church  not  represented  by  a  ruling  elder  at  the 
April  and  October  meetings  will  be  recorded  as  delin¬ 
quent.  Standing  Rule.  No.  22  O.  W.  F.  Birch.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  in  Gunton  Temple 
Memorial  Church,  Wasbinuton  City.  April  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 

B.  F.  BimNOKR.  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  iu  the  South  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Morristown.  April  9.  at  10  a.m. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island  in  Southampton,  April  9, 
at  2:80  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  in  the  Madison  ave..  Church, 
Cleveland,  G.,  April  9,  at  730  p.m.  E.  Bdshnell,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  ot  Kearney  at  St.  Paul,  Nebraska,  April  9, 
at  7:30  p.m.  T.  O*  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  Milford,  April  9,  at 
10:30a.m.  a.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Hudson  in  Monroe.  N.  Y..  April  15,  at 
7:80  P.M.  The  annual  uii-etiDg  of  the  Ladies  Presbyterial 
Society  will  meet  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y..  on  April  18.  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  .Tames, 
of  New  York,  and  Miss  Holmes,  of  Syria,  are  expected  to 
be  present  and  to  address  the  Society  in  the  afternoon. 

D.  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Binghamton  In  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church,  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  April  15.  at  3  p.m.  The  Wo¬ 
man's  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  meet  in  the 
same  church,  A  pril  16,  at  10  a.m.  John  McVby,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  the  Presbiterian 
Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  V.,  April  15,  at  8  p.m. 

W.  J.  CuMMiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Albany  in  the  Fourth  Chnich,  Albany, 
April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  N.  Crocker.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Indianapolis  in  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Indianapolis,  April  16,  at  7:3il  p.m. 

Leon  P.  Marshall,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  in  Alhia,  la..  April  16,  at 
7:30  p.m.  Church  sessions  are  requested  to  bring  their 
record*.  W.  C.  Atwood.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  at  Coming,  April  J6.  at  7:30  p.m. 

M.  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Platte  at  Chilllcothe,  Mo..  April  16.  at 
730  P.M.  W.  H.  Clark.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Palmyra,  N.  T..  April  16. 2  p.m. 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  at  Immanuel  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell. 
Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  iu  the  Memorial  Church, 
St,  Augustine,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Wight.  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Flushing,  M'ch.,  April  16, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Geo.  S.  "  oodhuli«  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Albany  in  the  First  Chnrcb,  New 
Albany,  April  16.  at  7:30  p.m.  A  Y.  Moore,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
CThurch.  (jteneva,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  Wilpobd 
Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Geneva 
Presbyterial  Society  will  be  held  in  Canandaigua,  April  3, 
at  10  A.M.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Richard,  Sec. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  the  Franklin  Street  Church, 
Elmira,  April  16,  at  2  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Tolerio.  Ohio,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  Bernard 
W.  Slagle.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyter.v  of  Black  Hills  at  Hot  Springs,  South 
Dakotas  April  2.  at  7  30  p.m.  Ses.sional  records  and  statis¬ 
tical  reports  are  required.  W.  S.  Peterson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvten  of  Utah  iu  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church, 
Evanston.  Wyoming,  Thursdav  evening,  April  4. 

Wm.  R.  Campbell,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  St.  Louis.  Mich.,  April  9.  at 
7:30  P.M.  Narratives  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  J.  A.  Adair, 
^ginaw.  W.  S.  All  persons  who  expect  to  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  are  requested  to  notify  Rev.  J.  Adair  McGraham, 
St.  Louis,  Mich  ,  ten  days  before  the  meeiing. 

J.  B.  Wallace.  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  ot  Champlain  at  East  Cktnstable,  N.  Y., 
April  9,  at  8  p.m.  Joseph  Gamble.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Troy  at  Sandy  Hill.  N.  Y.,  Anril  16.  at 
3  P.M.  ARTHUR  Huntington  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Barre  Centie,  N.  Y..  April 
IS  at  4  P.M.  Henry  K.  Sanborns,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Adams.  N.  Y..  April 
15,  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  place  on  April  16.  at  9:30a.m. 

L.  Merrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  the  Scranton  Second 
Church,  April  15,  at  7:30  P.M.  P.  H.  Brimiks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Omaha  at  Schuyler,  Neh..  April  16,  at 
730  P.M.  J.  D.  KERR.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  at  Cranford,  N. .?..  April  16, 
at  11  A.M.  Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Boston  in  the  Old  South  Church,  New- 
buryport.  Mass..  April  16,  at  2  p.m.  Statistical  reports  and 
assessments  will  be  called  for.  Robert  Court.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  in  the  Second  Chnrcb, 
Cranbury,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  April  9.  at  0.30  a.m. 

B.  S.  Everitt,  Stated  Clerk. 
Detroit  Presbytery  at  Plymouth,  April  15  at  7 :30  P  M. 

Sessional  records  to  ha  examined  and  reports  from  ab¬ 
sent  members,  and  stndents.  to  i>e  made  at  this  meeting. 

Wm.  a.  McCohkle,  Stated  Clerk. 
Colombia  Presbytery  at  Hudson,  April  23,  at  4  p.m. 
Sessiopal  records  will  be  required. 

C.  (3.  Hazard,  .Stated  Clerk. 


For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints 
'Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ”  have  remarkable  curative 
properties. 

Ridoes  Food  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woolrich  &  Co..  Palmer,  Mass. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburch  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  Thursday.  May  16,  1896,  at  11  A.M., 
and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmor^  D.D..  LL.D. 

The  undersigned,  as  the  CommltteH  on  Commisslone, 
will  meet  to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners,  In 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Thursday  moming,  Mav  16.  at  8:30  a.m. 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk, 
Wm.  Eves  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk, 

CommunicatiODs  -with  reference  to  entertaioment 
should  be  sent  to  the  Kev.  W.  L.  McEwan,  0.1).,  Pastor 
of  the  Third  Fleshy teiian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Communications  with  reference  to  railroad  transTOr- 
tation  and  to  the  general  business  of  the  Assemnly, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts.  D.D, 
1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Mission  of  the  Fh-esbyterlan  Church, 
New  York,  will  be  held  in  the  University  Place  Ghurch, 
New  York  City,  on  Wednesdav  and  Thursday.  April  10th 
and  llth.  Opening  session  at  10  a.m.  Delegates  are  re¬ 
quested  to  present  their  credential  cards  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Credentials,  Miss  M.  G.  Jaueway,  Chairman, 
at  the  church  on  Wedoesday.  A  prll  10.  at  9:30  a.m.  Dele- 
gat  esdesiring  entertainment  should  notify  Mrs.  Theodore 
Weston.  14  West  48th  street.  New  York  City,  will  ho  walso 
furnish  information  regarding  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
to  any  others  who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting.  The 
usual  reduction  in  fare,  by  the  certificate  plan  has  been 
secured.  This  must  be  signed  at  the  mreting  and  will 
entitle  hearer  to  two-thirds  reduction  on  return  ticket. 
All  persons,  whether  delegates  or  not.  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  reduction.  By  order  of  the  Board.  Mary 
L.  Blakeman,  Recording  Secretary,  63  Fifth  Ave,  N.  Y. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbj  terian  Cbnrcb, 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  will  be  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (Rev.  Geo.  D.  Raker,  D.D.. 
paster)  on  April  24  snd  25.  preceded  by  a  prayer-meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening.  April  According  to  the  by-laws, 
“Gne  delegate  may  be  sent  from  each  Presbyterian  Soci¬ 
ety,  e  ch  Auxiliary  Society,  each  Young  People's  Branch 
or  Band.’’  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  working  with 
us  are  also  entitled  to  the  same  representation. 

The  ladies  of  the  Presbyteries  and  Philadelphia  North 
offer  cordial  hospitality  to  all  delegates  and  missionariea 
attendii  g  the  meeting.  Board  will  be  secured  for  others 
desiring  it  at  hotels  and  board!  og-bouses.  conveniently 
located,  at  rates  varying  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day. 

The  names  of  delegates  and  all  application  for  board 
or  entertainment  must  be  sent,  not  later  th^n  April  7th, 
to  Mrs.  Frank  Maybin,  1505  N.  15th  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  usual  reduction  in  railroad  fare  has  been  secured. 
Gn  purchsslng  tickets  a  certificate  must  he  asked  for 
wnicb  ninsr  be  signed  at  the  meeting  and  which  will  en¬ 
title  the  hearer  to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  on  the  return 
ticket.  At  the  smaller  stations  It  will  be  necessary  to 
notify  the  agent  in  advance  that  certificates  will  be  de¬ 
sired.  All  persons  wishing  toatteud  the  meeting,  whether 
delegates  or  not,  can  avail  themselves  of  this  reduction. 

L.  E.  Miller,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Seventv-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Female  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Bible 
House  on  April  11  at  12  m.  Dr.  Davies  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Church,  Dr.  Brooks  ot  the  (Thurch  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation.  and  Dr.  Sanders  of  the  Baptist  Church,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting. 

Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  of  Alaska,  hopes  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Executive  Committee 
of  Home  Missions  in  L^nox  Hall.  53  Fifth  Avenue,  Tues¬ 
day  moming,  April  9,  at  eleven  o’clock.  Friends  of  the 
work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


MARRIAGES. 

Massonneau— Cairns.— At  the  Hotel  Majestic,  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  on  Thursday,  March  28th,  1895.  by  the 
Rev.  Rollln  A.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  Miss  Jean  Cairns  to  Mr.  C. 
H.  Massonneau. 

Wilson— Long.— At  Norristown.  Pa.,  by  Rev.  T,  R. 
Beeber,  March  27, 1895.  Chester  Wilson  and  Ella  M.  Long, 
both  of  Norristown.  Pd. 

Wilson  —  Cooper- —  At  the  Congregational  church. 
Millville,  N.  Y.,  March  13ih.  1895.  Rev.  H.  C.  Keeley  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  officiating,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  and 
Miss  Etta  (3ooper,  both  of  Millville,  N.  Y. 


DEATHS. 

Boltwood.— Mrs.  Nancy  Boltwood  died  in  Hastings, 
Mich.,  where  she  had  long  residcil.  on  Thursdav,  March 
7th,  iu  her  81st  year.  She  was  a  native  of  Hridgewater, 
N.  H..  and  was  married  to  •  -liver  N.  Bolt  wood  Nov.  13. 
18^.  They  removed  to  Hastings  in  1850.  I'he  husband 
died  June  5,1871.  Ason  ard  daughter  were  born  to  them. 
The  former  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  ilaughter 
became  the  wife  of  .lames  A.  Sweezsy,  her  death  occur¬ 
ring  July  2,  1874.  Her  only  near  relatives  now  living 
are  her  grandson.  W.  B  Sweezey.  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Sbedd,  mother  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sweezey.  Mrs.  Boltwood 
was  a  great-niece  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  Daniel  Webster.  She  hecams  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
was  active  in  the  Sunday-school  and  m  other  ways  until 
age  prerented.  Her  'ast  days  were  very  peaceful  and 
happy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B  Sweezey  having  made  their 
home  with  her  some  months  past,  were  untiring  in  their 
efforts  for  her  comfort.  Hers  was  a  calm  and  iieacefnl 
departure  to  the  realities  of  faith.  The  funeral  was  at 
the  church,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  Grigsby,  preached  a  very  appropriate  dis¬ 
course. 


WOODIi.kWN  CEMETERY. 
YTTOODLAWN  STATION  (24lh  Ward,  Harlem  Rail- 
W  road  Office.  Na  W  East  23.1  Street. 

A  GOOD,  long  established  dentistry  business  tor  sale 
This  includes  porcelain  plate  specialty  and  in¬ 
struction  In  same.  A  rare  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Address  or  call.  The  Wilmington  Dental  Mf’g 
Co.,  12  East  28d  St.,  New  York  C)ity. 

Caapbsll’t  Baty  Paator’s  Work  Begister  is  a  Minister’a 
Pocket  Record  of  Pastoral  Work.  It  has  spaces  and 
headings  for  everything  a  pastor  has  occasion  to  record 
Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  or  send  $1.00  for  the  hook 
Address  Rev,  W,  C.  Campbell,  Box  56,  Roanoke,  Va 


THE  EVANGEMST, 


Ministers  and  Churches 


guage,  and  held  as  frequentlv  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  It  has  been  found  that  preachers  from 
other  States  can  be  secured  for  one  or  two  Sundays 
in  the  month,  if  provision  is  made  for  the  service  In 
advance.  That  there  may  be  a  meeting  place  con¬ 
venient,  the  Session  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church 
has  offered  the  use  of  a  room  in  Hope  Chapel  when¬ 
ever  it  is  needed  for  these  services.  The  question  of 
support  has  been  duly  considered,  and  we  dnd  that, 
while  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  cannot  under¬ 
take  any  new  work,  for  the  present  year  at  least,  it 
can  transmit  special  funds  for  this  definite  oWect. 
Your  committee  would,  therefore,  recommend:  First 
—That  the  Presbytery  place  on  record  its  deep  in¬ 


day’s  zeal  and  the  frequent  meetings  for  prayer, 
meditation,  and  spiritual  preparation,  with  hours 
of  silent  and  public  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Ho^  Spirit,  all  give  token  of  coming 
blessing.  The  Brick  Church  was  full  of  interested 


designated  ‘‘For  Hungarian  work  in  New  York,” 
and  sent  to  O.  D.  Eaton,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boaid 
of  Home  Missions,  .53  h'ifth  Avenue. 

Albany.— At  its  communion  service  March  31  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  received  28  into  member¬ 
ship.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  new  pastor,  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Whitaker;  the  “old  First”  is  showing 
renewed  life  and  activity.  There  is  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  attendance,  espwially  of  young  men.  A 
new  hymn  book  has  been  introduced,  “The  Church 
Hymnary,”  by  Eldwin  A.  Bedell,  organist  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church.  Bound  with 
it  are  the  responsive  readings  from  the  Psalms  pre¬ 
pared  by  T.Ralston  Smith, D.D.,  which  are  also  used. 

W.  H.  C. 

Trot. — Home  Miestona. — The  Fifteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  for 
Home  Missions  was  held  at  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Dauchy,  in  the  chair,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Dennis, 
of  Waterford,  offered  prayer  The  report  of  the 
recording  secretary.  Miss  E.  A.  S.  Eddy,  of  Troy, 
showed  twenty-eight  churches  and  ten  societies 
represented  in  the  district.  Miss  Lucy  H.  Sherman, 
of  Troy,  corresponding  secretary,  by  means  of  a 
large  map  located  the  several  places  aided,  and 
spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  work.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer.  Miss  Alice  B.  Ward,  of  Troy,  showed  the 
receipts  during  the  year  to  have  been  $3,261.  Miss 
Eddy  referred  to  the  literary  department  in  regard 
to  purchasing  magazines  aud  pamphlets.  Miss 
Bush  spoke  of  the  value  of  a  contingent  fund. 
After  the  collection  had  been  taken  Mrs.  Dauchy 
asked  that  Mrs.  Alden  take  the  chair  and  receive 
the  report  of  the  nominating  committee.  Mrs. 
Baker  reported  as  follows  for  that  committee: 
President,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Dauchy;  first  vice  president, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Eddy,  Troy  ;  second  vice  president,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Hinds,  Troy;  third  vice  president.  Miss  Milly 
Dickson.  Troy;  fourth  vice  president,  Mrs  R.  H^. 
Ward,  Troy;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Lucy 
H.  Sherman,  Troy;  i-ecordiug  secretary.  Miss  E.  A. 
S.  Elddy,  Troy;  treasurer.  Miss  Alice  B.  Ward, 
Troy;  secretary  for  freedman’s  work,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
McClellan,  Troy;  secretary  for  presbvterial  litera¬ 
ture,  Miss  M.  A.  Rockwell,  Glens  Falls;  secretary 
for  Christian  Endeavor  work.  Miss  Lillie  Gray, 
Cambridge.  Mrs.  Dauchy,  who  filled  the  office  for 
the  eleventh  term,  thanked  the  ladies  for  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  kindly  support.  The  ladies  of  West¬ 
minster  church  served  a  repast  during  the  noon 
hour.  The  afternoon  session  included  a  paper  on 
“  A  Part  of  the  Price,”  by  Mrs.  Frederick  T,  Platt, 
aud  an  address  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Swift,  of  Allegheny, 
Pa.  Very  appropriate  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Gallup  were  adopted. 

AtJRCBN.— It  was  a  glad  day  for  the  Calvary  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Auburn  when  the  Rev.  :^ward 
H.  Adriance  siMified  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to 
its  pastorate.  When  he  first  came  to  us,  it  was  as 
stated  supply  for  one  year,  but  before  the  time  had 
half  expired,  it  became  manifest  that  he  was  the 
man  of  all  others  that  the  church  needed.  He  found 
it  just  emermng  from  peculiar  trials,  and  he  soon 
capturhd  the  iiearts  of  ail,  so  that  at  a  meeting  called 
to  elect  a  pastor,  every  ballot  bore  his  name.  We 
now  confidently  look  forward  to  a  return  of  the 
prosperity  that  the  church  enjoyed  under  its  former 
pwtors,  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Stryker,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
Geo.  B.  Stewart,  D.D.,  and  the  late  lamented  Rev. 
Frank  Haven  Hinman,  Ph.D. 

SODUS.— An  interesting  incident  at  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  on  Sabbath,  March  31st,  was  the  kindly 
honor  paid  to  Josiah  Rice,  “Grandpa  Rice,”  now 
ninety-one  years  of  age.  He  leaves  this  week  to 
join  his  son  Albert  at  Attica,  where  the  latter  estab¬ 
lished  a  fiourishing  creamery  a  year  ago.  The  pas¬ 
tor  invited  “Grandpa”  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  made 
a  ten-minute  address,  stating  that  he  gave  his  heart 
to  Christ  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  then  urged 
all  to  come  out  on  the  Lord’s  side.  “Choose  Him 
to-day^”  he  said  to  the  children  and  young  people. 
Mr.  Rice  followed  his  remarks  with  prayer.  Tnen 
the  choir  sang  “God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again.” 
The  venerable  man  standing  facing  the  choir  and 
joining  in  «the  singing  formed  a  t^leau  worthy  to 
be  caught  by  the  camera. 

Rochester. — Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  helpers 
are  here  and  putting  forth  every  effort  to  deemn 
the  revival  work  already  auspiciously  begun.  The 
special  efforts  of  pastors  and  people  and  Mr.  Sun- 


Honeote. — Th^astorof  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Honeoye,  the  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Frost,  has  been  much 
cheered,  and  strengthened  too,  in  the  increase  of  his 
evening  congregations  especially.  Like  most  rural 
audiences,  only  about  25  or  30  could  be  relied  upon 
to  attend  in  the  evening.  About  a  month  ago  a 
music  association  was  organized  for  the  evening. 
Young  men  and  women  were  thus  drawn  into  per¬ 
sonal  work,  and  their  interest  attracted  outsiders, 
until  the  house  was  crowded.  This  new  association 
or  club  now  numbers  between  forty  and  fifty  men, 
and  the  pastor  is  cheered  by  the  improved  prospect 
of  reaching  the  people. 

Cooperstown.— This  church  on  March  10  received 
thirty-seven  persons  into  fellowship  on  profession 
of  faith,  and  four  by  letter.  Most  of  these  were  of 
mature  years,  and  several  young  men  were  among 
the  new  members.  There  will  be  others  added 
shortly,  as  the  further  result  of  the  recent  revival 
services  conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  and 
w’hich  have  resulted  in  about  250  professed  conver¬ 
sions  in  the  churches  united  in  these  special  services. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  MacBride  (writes  one  of  his  people) 
has  accomplished  a  great  work  in  the  church  and 
Sunday-school,  and  is  looking  up  the  past  records, 
etc.,  of  this  old  aristocratic  church.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  years  since  the  first  regular  minister, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely,  a  Presbyterian,  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  officiate  in  Cooperstown,  which  then 
contained  only  thirW-five  families.  The  movement 
for  this  visit  of  Mr.  Davidson  was  begun  a  year  ago; 
his  godliness,  methods,  and  powerful  preaching 
greatly  commended  him  to  the  churches,  and  any 
church  which  rightly  prepares  itself  for  his  coming 
may  look  for  blessed  results. 

Millville. — Our  little  town  has  had  a  veritable 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Feb.  3d 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Keeley  came  and  gave  us  two  weeks 
of  faithful  work.  Tne  results  thus  far  are  most 
gratifying,  and  many  are  praising  God  for  a  new¬ 
found  Saviour,  and  the  best  wishes  of  all  follow 
him.  Then  after  a  lapse  of  two  weeks  he  returned 
to  the  Congregational  church,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  forty-three  into  full  membership,  bap¬ 
tizing  over  twenty.  A  wedding  was  the  closing  up 
of  the  last  service,  when  Mr.  Keeley  united  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  and  Miss  Etta  Cooper  in  marriage. 

Fair  Haven,  etc.— The  Rev.  William  Parker  has 
been  called  to  Fair  Haven;  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Carmi¬ 
chael  to  Stone  Church;  the  Rev.  Richard  Abbott  to 
Camden;  Mr.  Hutchins  of  Queen’s  College  to  Cape 
Vincent;  and  for  vacation  of  seminary,  Mr.  ,T.  B. 
Appel  to  Carmel,  Mr.  F.  B.  Seeley  to  Snavertown, 
anci  Mr.  A.  F.  Earnshaw  to  Old  Forge. 

Stapleton. — The  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  ‘27, 
in  the  church  at  Stapleton,  S.  I.  The  sunny  spring 
day  brought  out  a  very  large  number  across  the  two 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— To  Reach  the  Hunqariana.— 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Hungarian 
people  in  this  citv.  made  the  following  report: 

Accoi-ding  to  official  figure^  there  are  700,000  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  in  this 
country,  including  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bohe¬ 
mian^  and  Poles.  Of  that  number,  90,000  live  in 
New  York — 10,000  Poles,  40.000  Bohemians,  and  40,- 
000  Hungarians.  The  Hungarians,  according  to 
race,  are  Slavs  and  Magyars;  according  to  religion 
they  are  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants. 
Several  thousand  people  are  here — 5,000  nominally 
Protestants — many  of  them  are  desirous  of  hearing 
the  Gospel  in  their  native  tongue— the  only  way  it 
can  reach  them  now.  And  yet  we  are  compelled  to 
report  to-day  that  if  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
could  undertake  this  new  work,  there  is  no  man  in 
this  country  whom  we  could  recommend  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Presbytery  to  carry  it  on.  The  very 
few  clergymen  who  can  speak  the  Magyar  language 
are  all  in  other  denominations,  and  actively  engaged 
in  mission  work  in  other  States.  From  all  that 
your  committee  can  learn  by  personal  interviews 
and  by  an  extensive  correspondence,  there  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to-day  a  burden 
which  it  dare  not  shirk,  an  opportunity  which  it 
may  well  covet.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
services  should  be  started  in  the  Hnngarian  Ian- 
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College,  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and,  ass^o- 
ciated  with  his  son,  conducted  it  until  by  reason  of 
the  infirmities  of  age  he  retired  a  few  years  ago. 
For  fully  fifty  years  he  was  thus  engag^  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  young  women  of  the  South.  His  labors  in 
the  ministry  extended  over  a  period  of  sixty-eight 
years. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  beautiful  building  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  on  Fourth  street  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  March  27.  In  addition  to  other 
uses,  it  was  the  rallying  place  of  the  churches  and 
missionary  societies.  Here  was  held  the  Ministers’ 
Meeting  on  Monday  mornings,  and  here  the  Pres- 
byterial  and  Synodical  committees  held  their  meet 
ings.  It  will  doubtless  be  rebuilt  at  once.  Perse¬ 
verance  Church  released  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Heuver.  March  26.  He  goes  to  Chicago  for  rest  and 
study  of  the  City  Mission  work.  Mrs.  Maude  Bal- 
lington  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  visiting  the 
city  and  spoke  in  Immanuel  Church  March  27  and 
in  Calvary  later. 

Oxford.— The  Rev.  James  S.  Wilson,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  missionary  laborer  at 
Jackson,  Douglass,  and  Moundville,  leaves  his  field 
for  a  summer  of  rest  and  study  in  Eurom  on  May  1. 
Two  young  men,  Messrs.  Fred  Smith  and  John  Rob¬ 
inson,  were  recently  ordained  elders. 

Delafield.— The  Rev.  John  D.  Van  Doren  has 
been  laboring  with  great  fidelity  in  Delafield  and 
the  mission  stations  among  the  lakes  of  Waukesha 
County.  The  work  is  opening  up  well,  and  he  has 
been  aided  by  Mr.  George  S.  Lane,  the  able  Sabbath- 
school  missionary  of  Milwaukee  Presbytery. 
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ferrie.*,  and  the  beautiful  new  church  presented 
a  gala  appe-trauce,  with  abundant  decorations  of 
plants  and  fiowers  and  sunshine  streaming  through 
the  richly-colored  windows.  The  morning  hours 
were  occupied  with  interesting  annual  reports  from 
the  officers  and  from  each  of  the  churches,  with  hu 
address  from  Miss  Perley  of  Utah,  and  a  greeting 
from  Syria  brought  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jessup.  At  one 
o’clock  a  substantial  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
chapel,  giving  opportunity  for  much  friendly  ex¬ 
change  of  greetmgs  among  the  workers.  At  the 
afternoon  session  prayer  was  offered  by  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Wilbur  Ksk  Wood;  Mrs.  Swift  followed 
with  an  address  on  the  work  among  the  Freedmen, 
and  Mrs.  John  Gillespie  also  gave  one  of  her  bright 
and  telling  talks  on  Medical  Missions.  After  a  beau¬ 
tiful  solo  from  Mrs.  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  the  young 
people’s  hour  followed,  when  the  reports  of  the 
bands  were  brought  in.  Miss  Babbitt  spoke  on  In¬ 
dia,  and  Miss  Katherine  Jones  on  Home  Missions. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

East  Orange.— The  Rev.  J.  F.  Fitschen,  Jr.,  of 
Waterville,  has  felt  constrained  to  decline  the  unan¬ 
imous  call  recently  extended  him  by  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Orange. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston.— Park-street  Cburch.—Dr.  Lansing,  pas¬ 
tor,  has  just  closed  a  series  of  revival  meeting -< 
which  proved  fruitful.  An  element  in  the  church 
expressM  a  decided  wish  to  retain  the  evangelist  as 
assistant  pastor.  This  was  opposed  by  many  of  the 
older  officers  and  members,  and  there  was  a  possi¬ 
ble  danger  of  division.  The  pastor  was  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  plan,  but  finding  an  infiuential  oppo 
sition,  he  advised  its  abandonment  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  unity.  This  is  a  somewhat  delicate  mat¬ 
ter,  as  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  when  pastor  called 
for  an  assistant  pt^tor,  and  accompanied  it  with  a 
threat  of  resignation  in  case  the  request  was  not 
granted.  He  was  allowed  to  go,  and  for  a  time 
Drenched  in  Music  Hall,  and  his  subsequent  career 
is  well  known. 

South  Boston.— The  new  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  the  Rev.  Minot  Shaw  Hartwell,  is  preach¬ 
ing  a  course  of  evening  sermons  on  ideal  subjects, 
asiollows:  The  Ideal  Husband ;  Wife;  Son;  Daugh¬ 
ter;  Mother-in-law,  and  Grandparent.  At  all  the 
services  the  congregations  are  large. 

SuiNcr,  Mass.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Peach,  recently  in- 
led  pastor  of  this  church,  is  meeting  with  en¬ 
couraging  success  in  bis  new  parish.  His  congre- 

B' '  ms  have  increased  by  at  least  one  hiindrea  at 
the  morning  and  evening  services.  Forty-five 
persons  were  received  at  the  last  communion,  all 
save  three  of  this  number  on  confession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ.  Mr.  Peach,  who  is  a  native  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  b^an  his  ministry  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  though  educatM  for  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry.  He  returned  to  the  Church  of  his  earlier 
days  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  Scriptural 
warrant  for  its  doctrine  and  polity.  He  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  the  prosecution  of  his  laMrs,  and  we  trust 
may  enjoy  continued  success. 

The  Pkesbytert  of  Boston.— The  regular  spring 
meeting  will  convene  on  the  second  Tuesi^y  of  AprU 
in  the  Old  South  Church  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 
This  church,  one  of  the  most  venerable  in  our  body, 
is  of  special  historic  interest,  the  remains  of  the 
great  evangelist,  Whitfield,  being  interred  beneath 
its  pulpit,  where  he  once  preached.  Thousands  of 
visitors,  both  American  and  from  across  the  sea, 
visit  Newburyport  on  this  account.  The  Rev.  H.  C. 
Hovey,  D.D.^  is  the  present  pastor,  and  is  doing  a 
grand  work  in  this  field.  He  is  at  present  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  to  give  to  the  Presbytery  a 
royal  welcome  and  entertainment.  In  consequence 
of  the  large  increase  of  churches  in  the  Presbytery, 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  question  of 
entertainment  has  become  a  formidable  one.  Our 
new  congregations,  with  the  restricted  accommoda¬ 
tions  consequent  upon  high  rents  and  large  fami¬ 
lies,  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  entertain  j 
the  large  number  of  ministers  and  elders  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  missionary  societies,  besides  the 
large  number  of  visitors  attending  our  Presbyterian 
meetings.  This,  however,  will  not  prove  an  incon¬ 
venient  undertaking  for  the  Old  South  Church,  and 
H  most  enjoyable  meeting  is  anticipated. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington.— Faith  Chapel.  — Oa  March  24th 
was  observed  the  second  communion  season  since 
the  coming  among  us  of  our  new  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Warren,  at  which  time  eight  persons,  all 
beads  of  families,  were  received  into  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Church  by  examina¬ 
tion,  making  twenty-three  that  have  been  received 
since  Jan.  1st.  We  have  an  enthusiastic  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Andrew  and  Fbilm,  and  a  flourishing  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society.  Our  Junior  Society  is  the 
largest  in  the  Dist  rict. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C  — The  Rev.  Robert  Burwell.  D.D., 
died  at  bis  home  in  this  pla^  March  5th.  He  was 
the  oldest  minister,  it  is  Mlieved,  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  having  been  bom  in  Din¬ 
widdle  County,  Va.,  June  12th,  1802.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1823,  and  in 
the  same  year  with  Thomas  P.  Hunt  and  Jesse  S. 
Armistead,  entered  the  first  class,  of  three,  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Virginia  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Holt  Rice.  He  was  a 
good  preacher;  his  chief  pastorate  was  in  Hillsboro, 
N.  C.,  where  he  preached  for  twenty-one  years,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1836,  and  also  conducted  a  school  for 
young  women.  In  1857  he  was  selected  to  establish 
the  Female  Institute  in  Charlotte.  N.  C.,  of  which 
he  was  the  Principal  for  about  fifteen  years.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  new  Female 
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PASSING  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

The  Syracuse  Post  says  that  most  people  of 
intelligence  are  aware  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  certain  societies  and  individuals 
toward  protecting  the  birds.  Many  of  those 
who  are  aware  of  these  efforts,  imagine  the 
reason  to  be  purely  sesthetio  or  humanitarian. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hamlin  of  that  city  writes  to  the 
Post  in  correction  of  this  view,  showing  that 
reasons  altogether  utilitarian,  and  not  at  ail 
sentimental,  enter  into  this  matter  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  birds.  He  says : 

First.  The  enormous  destruction  of  birds 
has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  of 
insect  pests,  forcing  farmers  and  fruit  raisers 
to  great  labor  and  expense  to  combat  their 
depredations,  and  inflicting  upon  them  losses 
estimated  by  millions  of  dollars. 

Second.  The  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  public 
attention  to  this  wrong,  hoping  the  press  of 
the  country  would  cooperate  in  averting  fur¬ 
ther  damage. 

Third.  Some  of  our  most  beautiful  birds 
and  some  charming  song  birds  have  been 
nearly  or  absolutely  exterminated,  and  orni¬ 
thologists  everywhere  protest  in  unison  with 
the  farmers  against  this  deplorable  and  whole¬ 
sale  destruction. 

Fourth.  Naturalists  claim  that  man’s  exist 
ence  on  the  earth  would  be  precarious,  per¬ 
haps  impossible,  without  birds,  because  in¬ 
sects  would  destroy  vegetation  and  overrun 
his  domicile.  Every  bird  destroys  dozens  of 
insects,  grubs,  etc.,  daily. 

Fifth.  Moralists  protest  also,  because  the 
cruelty  involved  is  great  and  because  regard 
for  the  rights  of  all  other  beings,  which  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  civilization,  is  not 
promoted  by  ruthless  slaughter  or  by  using  the 
victims  thereof  as  personal  adornment. 

Everyone  who  loves  birds  and  enjoys  their 
cheerful  warblings  has  been  pained  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  oriole  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  birds,  and  by  the  silence  of  the  once  song¬ 
ful  woodland.  Should  not  this  costly  sacrifice 
to  a  passing  style  be  vigorously  resisted  before 
irreparable  damage  has  been  done  and  many 
valuable  birds  have,  like  the  buffalo,  become 
extinct  Y 

The  Post  hereupon  says :  In  a  report  of  the 
American  Ornithologist  Union  for  1886,  the 
statement  was  made  that  four  million  birds 
were  annually  required  for  American  women’s 
bats.  Forty  thousand  terns  were  killed  in  a 
single  season  on  Cape  Cod.  A  million  rail 
and  reed  birds  were  killed  in  one  month  near 
Philadelphia.  Forest  and  Stream  speaks  of 
one  dealer  who  handles  80,000  bird  skins  a 
year,  and  in  the  same  article  mentions  the 
fact  that  70,000  birds  were  shipped  to  New 


fact  that  70,000  birds  were  shipped  to  New 
York  from  one  Long  Island  village  in  four 
months. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  cruelty  which  this  record  shows. 
The  curious  anomaly  is  presented  of  millions 
of  birds  killed  for  the  adorning  of  the  persons 
of  the  gentler  sex.  One  example  of  the  fiend¬ 
ish  methods  which  have  been  used  is  that  of 
the  white  heron  of  Florida.  Little  tufts  of 
feathers,  only  found  upon  these  birds  during 
the  breeding  season,  wore  much  in  vogue  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  birds  were  shot  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  young  ones  left  to 
starve  I 

Viewed  from  an  economic  point  of  view  it 
is  very  desirable  that  bird  life  be  preserved. 
Michelet,  the  French  naturalist,  states  that 
there  could  be  no  vegetation,  and  therefore  no 
life,  if  the  birds  were  all  destroyed.  They  de¬ 
stroy  the  insect  pests  that  ruin  the  fruit.  In 
Michigan  the  destruction  of  birds  has  already 
interfered  seriously  with  the  raising  of  fruit. 
Those  in  authority  tell  us  that  hawks  and  owls 
are  among  the  useful  members  of  society  and 
that  the  barm  they  do  is  in  small  proportion 
to  their  unconscious  achievements  in  behalf 
of  man. 

Fashion’s  recent  flops  have  protected  the 
birds.  Their  poor  little  carcasses  are  not 
much  worn  just  now,  but  that  is  no  guaranty 
for  safety  in  future.  The  efforts  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  birds  should  rather  appeal  to  the 
law  than  to  the  individual  bonnet  wearer. 
The  problem  of  the  camel  and  the  eye  of  the 
needle  is  easier  solved  than  that  of  touching 
the  heart  of  Dame  Fashion. 


First  Letter. 

La  Bklu,  Mo.,  June  28, 18W. 

I  had  been  saflerina  with  a  deep  cold  or  la  grippe 
After  the  flret  application  of  the  Electropoiae  I  spent 
a  comfortable  night,  and  before  1  knew  it  la  grippe 
was  gone.  I  then  tried  it  as  prescribed  for  chronic 
catarrh  and  have  improved  right  along.  My  wife  has 
been  for  many  years  subject  to  severe  headaches. 
Nothing  but  a  day  in  bed  ever  did  ner  any  good.  Now 
after  two  courses  with  the  Electropoiae  she  rarely  has 
symptoms  of  it,  and  the  prompt  application  of  the 
Electropoiae  works  like  magic,  it  is  gone.  Its  effects 
on  our  baby,  one  year  old,  has  not  been  leas  marked, 
when  the  mother  uses  it  the  little  one  is  happy  and 
well.  Rev.  R.  H.  LATHAM. 

(Pastor  Presbyterian  Church.) 


I 


Oxygen 
Home  Cure 
Without  Medicine. 

OFTEN  CURES  CASES 
PRONOUNCED 
“INCURABLE.” 


Second  Letter. 

La  Belle,  Mo.,  July  16,  1894. 

Dear  Sib;— In  reply  to  your  question,  I  would  say 
I  think  more  of  the  Electropoiae  every  time  I  use  It. 
For  eighteen  montbs  I  have  rslied  upon  it  In  every 
emergency,  and  It  has  never  yet  failed  to  give  quicker 
and  more  satlsfaciory  results  than  any  doctor  I  have 
known.  It  works  like  a  charm.  I  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  It  will  come  into  general  use,  and  olten  do 
I  thank  God  for  this,  the  greatest  remedial  agent  of 
which  I  have  any  knowle'*  ge.  Yours  truly, 

K.  H.  LATHAM. 

(Pastor  PresbyUrlan  Church). 


Descriptive  book  to  j  our  address 
by  mail  witbont  charge. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 

346  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 
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THE  EVANGErJST 


A  NOTB  FROM  MBS.  WBl.i:.lNGTON  WHITE. 

This  morning  a  new  book  called  The  Real 
Chinaman,  by  Chester  Holcombe,  has  fallen 
into  my  hands,  and  after  reading  it  for  an 
hour,  I  find  a  fact  which  some  of  my  hearers, 
when  I  talk  to  them  of  China,  seem  inclined 
to  doubt,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  in  print : 

“Strangest  of  all,  in  the  centre  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Honan,  which  is  to  say,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  is  a  single 
village  of  Jews,  who  have  manifestly  occupied 
substantially  their  present  location  since  the 
dispersion  of  the  tribes.  Through  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  they  have  quietly  preserved  their  an¬ 
cient  ritual  and  all  the  other  essential  forms 
of  their  national  identity.  ” 

Soon  after  Mr.  White  and  I  returned  from 
Canton,  China,  in  1890,  we  were  riding  in  the 
street  cars  in  New  York,  and  conversing  about 
family  matters.  Not  caring  to  be  overheard, 
we  were  using  the  Chinese  language.  I 
noticed  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
car  smile,  and  I  felt  like  saying,  “Well,  smile, 
you  cannot  understand  our  language.  ” 

Soon  he  took  a  seat  next  to  Mr.  White,  and 
to  my  surprise  he  said  in  Chinese,  “What  is 
your  honorable  name?”  Mr.  White,  with 
Chinese  courtesy,  said,  “My  very  humble 
name  is  White.  May  I  enquire  your  honorable 
name?” 

The  gentlemen  fell  into  conversation  in 
English,  and  they  exchanged  cards,  and  as 
Mr.  Chester  Holcombe  said  to  me,  “You  see 
it  is  not  safe  to  talk  even  Chinese  in  New 
York  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,” 
I  remarked  to  him,  I  knew  he  did  not  come 
from  Canton,  as  he  did  not  speak  exactly 
we  did,  but  he  had  come  from  the  north  of 
China,  which  was  just  so,  as  Mr.  Holcombe 
had  been  in  Peking  in  our  Legation. 

I  wish  many  people  who  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  position  of  poor  women  in  heathen 
China  would  read  this  book  and  thus  enlighten 
their  minds  as  to  the  need  of  sending  the  Oos- 
pel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  the  land  where 
some  of  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Jews  still  live. 

If  the  people  who  do  not  believe  in  Foreign 
Missions  would  only  read  this  book,  their  ideas 
might  be  changed.  I  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Holcombe  since  the  day  I  met  him  for  a  few 
moments  just  five  years  ago,  so  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  book  save  in  its  promul¬ 
gating  the  facts  about  China  which  are  so  lit¬ 
tle  understood.  Yours  truly, 

M.  M.  White. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y..  March  25, 1895. 


^  You  desire  to  be  Stylishj 
JWe  will  tell  you  bow — 

2  Interline  the  "Puffed  Sleeves  and 
*  Skirts  of  your  Spring  and  Summer 

^  Costumes  vntb 


We  call  special  attention  to  our  elegant  line  of 

ROYAL  WILTONS  AND  WILTON  VELVETS 

(the  Best-Wearing  Carpets  made). 
TAFEBTBY  BBUSSELS. 

Celebrated  Makes,  Best  Quality. 

FROM  5(IC.  T0  66C.  PER  YARD. 

New  Weave  Extra  Super  Ingrains 

EQUAL  IN  EFFECT  TO  A  BRUSSELS, 

AT  40C.  PER  YARD, 

RUGS!  RUGS!  RUGS! 

SOMETHING  NEW! 

“THE  HARTFORD,” 

Equal  in  effect  to  an  ORIENTAL 
(from  a  small  Mat  to  any  size  of  Carpet), 

At  37X  CE.VTS  PER  SQUaRE  F(J0T. 

MATTINGS. 

Our  New  Importations  of  Japanese  and  China  Straw 
PATTERNS  AS  LOW  AS 

Three  Dollars  Per  Roll  of  40  Yards. 

(>rMt  variety  of  patterns  in  Fancy  Japanese  (Cotton 
and  Trout  Line  T\arpe).  hisher  in  price  but  richer  in 
appearance  than  an?  inlaid  floor. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

GREATEST  ASSORTMENT  EVER  SHOWN. 

Ail  the  various  makes. 

RANGING  IN  PRICE  FROM  60C.  lO  $60  PER  PAIR. 
ANOTHER  LOT  OF  THOSE 

INDIA  MUSLIN  CURTAINS 

(^  yards  long), 

AT  $1.00  PER  PAIR; 
worth  $2.50. 

Jnst  the  the  thing  for  Cottage  drapes. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS. 


and  your 
desire  vill 
be  realised. 


Puffed  Sleeves  and  Skirts  will  not 
lose  their  shape  if  lined  with  Fibre 
Chamois — unaffected  by  dampness — 
endorsed  by  all  leading  modistes. 

Linlog  Coaster— Leadlag  Dry  (jMds  Starca 


For  Summer 

F  urnishing. 

Carpetings, 

OO  per  yd 
Mattings, 

15c.  >0  50c.  per  yd. 
yafyanese  Rngs, 


Upholstery 


Lace  Curtains. 


Muslin  Curtains. 


Wall  Coverings, 


for  Conntry  House  Furnishings. 

Tapanese  Mattings, 

Damasks,  Tapestries, 

Curtain  Materials, 
Chair  and  Pillow  Coverings. 


$io.go  each. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 


The  evening  sky  of  life  does  not  reflect 
those  brilliant  flashes  of  light  that  shot  across 
its  morning  and  noon.  Yet  I  thank  God  it  is 
neither  gloomy  nor  disconsolately  lowering,  a 
sober  twilight,  that  is  all. — From  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 


Broadway  &  20th  St 
Nr.  .  Ycuk. 


Mtoeukxxtu  c&  \ 


Another  Talk  About  the  Tours 


A  fortnight  ago,  in  the  issue  of  March  21st,  we  announced  that  the  membership  in  the  Evangelist  Tours — 
the  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage  and  the  Church  Music  Tour — had  already  reached  ohe-third  of  the  limit  (100  each), 
while  another  third  had  berths  held  in  reserve.  Since  that  announcement  we  have  sold  forty  more  berths,^  carrying 
the  number  of  those  who  have  engaged  passage  beyond  the  half-way  point,  with  a  large  number  in  addition  who 
have  practically  decided  to  go. 

We  can  only  repeat,  therefore,  and  with  added  emphasis,  what  we  said  a  fortnight  ago  If  you  seriously 
think  of  enrolling  your  name  in  the  membership  of  either  party  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  as,  at  the  rate  tickets  are 
selling,  the  list  will  be  filled  and  closed  by  the  first  of  May. 

We  have  learned  of  a  number  of  cases  where  churches,  or  groups  of  friends,  are  moving  to  send  their  pastor. 
We  should  like  to  be  promptly  advised  of  any  such  project, — which  we  shall  consider  confidential  information  if 
desired, — in  order  that  there  may  be  no  disappointments  from  the  closing  of  the  membership. 

.  *  '  riptive  pamphlet,  richly  illustrated  and  with  outline  itinerary,  giving  the 

trips.  Either  or  both  of  these  can  be  had  free  on  personal  application 

THE  EVANGELIST,  33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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Dr.  Field  has,  by  his  books  of  travel^  established  a  permanent 
fame,  and  won  an  enduring  prominence  in  the  ranks  of  American 
authors  — T  he  I  n  depen  dent. 


From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn. 

One  volume,  Crown,  8vo.  Price,  $a.oo. 

“Few  recent  travellers  combine  so  many  qualities  that  are  adapted 
to  command  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  public.  While  he  in¬ 
dulges,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  characteristic  American  curiosity 
with  regard  to  foreign  lands,  insisting  on  seeing  every  object  of  inter¬ 
est  with  his  own  eyes,  shrinking  from  no  peril  or  difficulty  in  pursuit 
of  infomation— climbing  mountains,  descending  mines,  explorini; 
pyramids,  with  no  sense  of  satiety  or  weariness — he  has  also  made  a 
faithful  study  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  different  subjects  of 
his  narrative,  thus  giving  solidity  and  depth  to  his  descriptions,  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  their  facility  or  grace.'' — From  the  N'cm  York  Tribune. 

From  Egypt  to  Japan  .  One  volume,  8mo.  Price  $3.00 

“It  is  indeed  a  charming  Iwok — full  of  fresh  information,  pictur¬ 
es*]  iie  description,  and  thoughtful  studies  of  men,  countries,  and  civil¬ 
izations ’’—From  Rev.  R.  S.  Storks,  D.l).,  LL.D. 

“I  have  never,  within  anything  like  the  same  space,  seen  so  much 
said  of  Egypt,  or  so  wisely  or  so  well.  Much  as  I  have  read  about 
Egypt — many  volumes  indeed— I  have  found  some  of  these  descrip¬ 
tions  more  graphic,  more  realistic,  than  I  have  ever  met,  or  expect  to 
meet,  elsewhere.’’— From  Rev.  Du.  A.  P.  Peabouy,  late  Editor  of  the 
North  American 

On  the  Desert. 

One  volume.  Crown  8vo.  Price,  $3.00 

“Wonderful  !  Subject,  the  Desert:  discourse,  a  book  of  the  first 
order.  ...  It  would  lx;  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  lively  and  instruc¬ 
tive  work.  Surely  the  monks  of  Sinai,  the  Bedaween  and  their  camels, 
and  all  the  other  appurtenaiicrs  of  the  Great  and  Terrible  Wilderness, 
are  now  done— done  to  a  turn,  done  to  the  very  utmost.  Our  traveller 
used  all  his  eyes,  and  he  seems  to  have  possesse*!  bidden  optics  in  the 
t>ack  of  his  hea<l  and  the  heels  of  his  boots.  He  gathers  more  from  the 
Desert,  than  most  men  would  have  gleaned  in  the  Gardens  of  Solomon. 
This  admirable  work  will  enjoy  a  wide  popularity,  and  become  a 
standard  Itook  of  reference.’’- From  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  of  London. 

“I  found  it  so  interesting  that  I  could  not  lay  it  down  till  I  had 
finished  it.”— From  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Among  the  Holy  Hills. 

One  volume,  12mo,with  a  Map.  Price,  $1.50. 

“  The  art  of  writing  a  book  of  travel  that  shall  be  as  interesting  on 
its  own  account  as  on  account  of  the  land  it  describes,  is  not  given  to 
many  w’ho  go  wandering  up  and  down  the  world,  and  recording  their 
impressions  of  it.  .  .  .  It  is  not  what  a  traveller  brings  buck  from  the 
scenes  he  has  visited  that  we  care  for  now,  so  much  as  what  he  takes 
with  him  to  those  scenes — the  spirit  that  draws  him  thither,  and 
clothes  all  that  he  looks  upon  with  its  presence  and  its  light.  .  .  .  No 
recent  traveller  has  taken  so  much  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land  as  the 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  or  has  brought  hack  so  much  therefrom  as  he 
in  his  ‘Among  the  Holy  Hills.’”— From  the  Poet  R.  H.  Stoddard,  in 
the  Mall  and  Expreeit. 


The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the  War. 

One  volume,  12mo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price,  $1.50 

“More  fascinating  than  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  published  during 
the  past  year,  is  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field’s  ‘The  Greek  Islands  and 
Turkey  after  the  War.’  It  is  a  modern  Childe  Harold  Pilgrimage, 
purified  and  enrobled— a  panorama  of  lovely  scenes,  rendered  sacred 
by  apostolic  memories,  and  ever  interesting  through  historical  and 
poetical  associations.’'— From  the  Morntnn  Journal  (New  York). 

Old  Spain  and  New  Spain. 

One  volume,  12mo.  $1.50. 

‘•We  know  of  no  writer  on  travel  over  beaten  paths  who  excels 
Dr.  Field.  .  .  .  Our  American  editor-author  is  more  sunny,  medita¬ 
tive,  accurate,  sympathetic,  and  knows  at  a  glance  what  is  interesting. 
He  is  never  tedious.  While  the  ves.sel  of  his  thought  brims  with 
quotable  felicities  of  expression,  and  is  beaded  with  wit  and  fancy,  it 
is  rich  with  the  vintage  of  philosophic  culture.  After  an  ordinary 
lifetime  spent  in  studying  men  and  events,  and  training  his  pen  to 
make  pictuies  and  wiite  histories  in  paragraphs,  this  son  of  America 
sallies  forth  from  bis  sanctum.”— From  The  Critic  (New  York). 

The  Barbary  Coast. 

One  volume,  12mo,  $2.00. 

“  In  powers  of  vivid  description  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  has  no  superior 
in  American  literature.  No  fine  rhetoric,  none  of  the  pigments  of  liter¬ 
ary  painting  appear  in  his  work,  but  the  picture  stands  out  so  clear  in 
details,  and  in  the  total  lmpres.sion,  that  the  reader  forgets  the  artist, 
and  takes  no  note  of  the  means  he  has  employed  in  making  it,  but  be¬ 
comes  absorbe*!  in  the  scene.  This  vtdume  [The  Barbary  Coast]  is 
descriptive  of  the  country  along  the  coast  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  The 
descriptiem  of  the  Kabyles,  the  mountaineers  who  have  recently,  and 
liefore,  defie<l  the  Frc'nch,  is  of  present  timely  interest.  The  book  from 
beginning  to  end  is  as  delightsome  literature  as  any  rea*Ier  could  ask.” 
—From  The  Interior,  of  (Chicago. 

Gibraltar.  One  volume,  12mo.  $2.00. 

“The  best  description  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.— Lon- 
don  Spectator. 

“I  believe  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  put  Dr.  Field’s  name 
first  in  the  list  of  American  travel- writers.  His  graceful  style,  his 
thorough  mastery  of  language,  his  graphic  picturing,  his  historical 
and  political  references,  and  his  sound  conclusions,  make  most  fasci¬ 
nating  and  instructive  reading.” — From  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D., 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Publishers. 

Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows. 

One  volume,  12mo.  $1.50. 

“It  is  thoroughly  entertaining ;  the  reader’s  interest  is  never 
allowed  to  flag.  The  author  carries  us  forward  from  land  to  land 
with  uncommon  vivacity,  enlivens  the  way  with  a  good  humor,  a  care¬ 
ful  observation,  and  treats  all  people  with  a  refreshing  liberality.”— 
By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  the  Hartford  Courant. 


t^^^Many  of  our  readers  would  like  to  acquire  one  or  more  of  these  volumes,  in  connection  with  the  anniversary  we 
celebrate  in  this  number.  We  therefore  make  this  special  offer:  Any  reader  sending  us  a  new  subscriber  with  three 
dollars  for  that  subscription  can  choose  any  one  of  the  above  volumes  as  a  premium,  and  for  seven  new  subscribers,  with 
twenty-one  dollars,  we  will  send  the  full  set  of  nine  volumes.  Address 
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THE  MCRPHTS  IN  CHICKERINH  MALI. 
For  the  first  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
hear  these  two  temperance  reformers  at  the 
same  time.  This  privilege  was  enjoyed  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  24th  March.  Chickering 
Hall,  the  camping  ground  and  battle-ground 
of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  was  com¬ 
fortably  filled,  including  the  spacious  gallery. 
And  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Talmage  was  expected  to  preach  at  the  same 
hour  only  a  few  blocks  away.  After  the  usual 
preliminaries,  including  exquisite  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  the  elder  Murphy  was 
introduced  and  acquitted  himself  admirably, 
although  he  was  evidently  just  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  illness.  It  needed  but  a  few 
moments,  however,  for  him  to  regain  his  elas¬ 
tic  manner  and  thrill  his  audience  with  his 
usual  pathos.  His  voice,  his  face,  his  ges 
tures  were  all  aflame  with  burning  and  melt¬ 
ing  earnestness.  Of  course  his  impassioned 
appeals  evoked  frequent  and  hearty  echoes 
from  his  appreciative  hearers. 

His  son,  F.  Edward,  followed.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  to  sustain  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  enkindled,  but  the  effort  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  After  a  few  complimentary  remarks 
anent  his  honored  father,  he  plunged  into  his 
subject  with  a  resonant  vim.  It  took  but  a 
little  while  to  capture  and  captivate  the 
already  charmed  audience.  He  is  more  pro 
fuse  in  anecdote  and  illustration  than  his 
father,  almost  equalling  Gough  in  his  dra¬ 
matic  manner.  But  while  he  excites  the  risi¬ 
bilities,  he  fails  to  stir  the  emotions.  Weep¬ 
ing  eyes  are  rare  while  he  is  speaking.  In 
forceful  logic,  too,  both  father  and  son  must 
yield  to  Mr.  Woolley. 

The  most  responsive  listener  while  the  son 
occupied  the  platform  was  his  father,  who 
frequently  punctuated  the  utterances  of  his 
son  by  rapturous  applause.  Each  extolled  the 
other  in  the  most  eulogistic  manner.  Such 
mutual  eulogiums  on  the  public  rostrum  are 
especially  striking,  because  so  exceedingly 
rare.  Such  xtrikeit,  however,  are  at  on'e 
allowable  and  pardonable,  if  not  comnienda 
ble.  A  reproduction  of  the  splendid  devotion 
of  Anchises  and  Arneas  is  not  often  witnessed 
in  these  degenerate  times,  even  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  circle.  May  they  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

O.  H.  H. 

TBE  ANIMALS  THAT  CAN  BE  IR  THE  BKEAT- 
EST  AMOl’NT  OF  COLD. 

The  old  saying  does  not  seeni  to  prove  true 
that  “The  cat  has  nine  lives,”  for  a  French 
Professor,  who  has  been  making  experiments, 
shows  that  the  cat  is  outclassed  by  many  othei 
animals.  He  says  of  all  the  animals  little 
bunny  can  bear  the  greatest  cold.  He  shut  a 
rabbit  up  all  night  in  a  block  of  ice,  and  the 
next  morning  the  animal  seemed  to  be  very 
comfortable  and  not  to  know  that  anything 
unusual  had  been  going  on.  Next  to  the  rub 
bit  in  being  able  to  bear  great  cold  came,  in 
order,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  pig,  all 
domestic  animals.  The  cat  was  completely 
outclassed. 
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stop  Naturally! 

Don’t  tobacco  *pit  and 

smoke  your  life  away,  and  ^  gKfSgsa«PlKRLsU'\ 

go  on  suffering  from  nerve  ^  IJj 

troubles  that  make  the  ifW 

strongest  man  weak,  dizzy 

and  undecided,  prevent  him 

from  doing  the  right  thing  ,  /  5 

at  the  right  time,  all  be-  v  /7/T^ 

cause  the  nlood  is  tobacco- 

poisoned.  The  natural  way  V  4l|y 

to  stop  a  thing  is  to  get  a  dis- 

taste  for  it.  You  can  stop  na- 

turaiiy  this  brain- weakening,  f 

nerve-ruining,  tobacco  dis-  n 

ease  by  the  use  of  the  origin- 

al,  time  tested,  guaranteed 

tobacco  habit  cure.  *  ^  * 

NO-TO-BAC  To'akt?>o 

'Ton  ask  Tor  proorf  Test  No-To«Bac  under  our  absolute  guar¬ 
antee.  Feel  how  quickly  No-To-Uac  kills  the  desire  for  tobacco* 
eliminates  the  nicotine*  steadies  the  nerves*  Increases  weight* 
makes  the  blood  pure  and  rich,  tlniclliiff  with  new  life  and  enetjry* 
Gloomy  days  will  be  cone;  the  sunshine  will  be  brlchter.  The 
old  man  In  feellnc  !•  made  younc  acaln  and— happy. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  One  ^z.  tl;  three 

bozes,  ttairtr  days  treatment.  ri.iO.  Sold  by  druinilsts  everywhere  under  a 
GUARANTKB  TO  Ct’KB  THE  TOBACCO  HABIT  In  any  form,  or  mon^y 
refunded.  We  don't  claim  to  cure  everyone,  buttbe  mrcentase  Is  so  large, 
we  can  better  afford  to  have  the  jrood  will  of  an  occasional  failure,  than  his 
money.  WE  MATE  FAITU  IN  NO-TO-BAC. 

Book  called  “Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life  Away,  ‘  mailed  free. 
Beware  of  Imitations,  there  is  DO  substitute  for  NO-TO-BAC.  STERLING 
REMEDY  CO.,  ChicaKO  offlce.  45  Randolph  8t.;  N.  Y  ,  office.  10  Spruce  St.; 
Canada  office,  374  SuPaul  St.,  Montreal;  Laboratory  .Indiana  Mineral  SprimtsUnd. 


NO-TOy  NO-TO  y  NO-TO' 


'  NQ-TQY  NO-TOT  NO-TOy^NO-TOT  NO-TOy  NO-TO'' 


No  Excuse! 

You  Must  Try  It! 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,600  FRANCS. 

np|-|C  ^DCATT  Your  niu^^t  havp  it :  or  e^ne  spnd  name  Hpil 

I  nc  UKCA*  rKCl^Wn  address  to  E.F0U«tRA  a  f0.4i2«.5S  N.WiUUmSt.N.V. 


rap  80  paaf's.  1  or  Laundry,  Kitchen,  Toilet,  Bath.  Complexion  and  iluir.  2UU  ways 
Iw  to  use  lloraT.  postal  1.  rjicific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  269  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


WRINGING  DRY 


In  the  worbl.  St.S06,0O6  capital.  Seeour  name  and  warrantstamiH-il 
on  rolls.  Books  of  useful  wringer  information  FREE.  Address  Btt  Chamberu  Street, 


r  L>  W  alma  vis  is  a  positive  Cure  for  Kidney  <fi  Urinary 

H  K  H.  H,  Diseases,  KUeumatism,  etc.  It  Is  from  the  new  Poly- 4 

^  ^  nesian  shrub,  EAVA-KAVA  (botanical  name:  Piper 

S  ^  Methvelicum)  described  in  Sew  York  World,  Feb.  8,4 

w  V'  1883,  and  Medical  OazeUe,  of  Dec..  1882.  Endorsed  by  / 

W/  the  Hospltalsand  Pbysiciansof  Europeas  asureSpe- ' 
a.  A  A  W  clflc  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases.  Rbeuma- 1 

tism.  Diabetes.  Bright’s  Disease.'BricW-Dust  deposits, 
DRINAW  niieilllSTICII  Liver  Disease,  Female  Complaints,  pain  In  back,  etc. 
DISEASES  inD  nnCUniA  I  lOlfli  SoUHaTwoDoUartaBoUle.  DescriptIveBook  sentfree 
to  all.  We  know  that  AUIAVIS  Is  a  Positive  Cure  for  these  diseases,  and  to  prove  to  you  ito 
Wonderful  El^ts.  and  for  the  sake  of  Introduction,  we  will  send  you  enough  for  one  weSk's 


I»e  hv  mail  VKSK.  If  you  are  a  Sufferer.  It  is  an  unfailing  cure.  4  trial  costs  you  > 

SotlilL’“Add?^‘^Tk;  cScicrfMIOME*-  Aveieae.  N«w  Vorb,  « 


THE  WHITE  ANT  OF  INDIA. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  says  a  writer  in  In 
dia,  that  one  never  sees  a  wooden  telegraph 
pole  in  this  'country.  The  white  ants  are  so 
numerous  in  India  that  they  would  eat  a  tele¬ 
graph  pole  in  one  night.  On  that  account 
stone  is  used  The  stone  piles  are  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high.  For  ties  inverted  iron  boxes 
are  used,  and  they  are  so  tempered  that  they 
do  not  warp  in  hot  weather. 


I  see  the  poor  sbeeple  that  stands  in  the  rain. 

And  this  is  the  tbing  I  am  thinking, 

“  Oh.  bow  can  be  get  all  his  wool  soakiog  wet. 

And  still  keep  from  sbrinkiog  and  shiiuking. 

-  Harper's  Young  People. 


QRATBPUL-COMPOHTING. 


EPPS’S  COCOA  LIE< 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

‘By  a  tboiongh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntritlon,  and  by  a  carf  fnl  ap 
plication  ol  the  flue  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Hr.  Epps 
b  •«  I  rovided  for  onr  breakfast  and  supper  a  delicately  flavored 
beve  age  wblub  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is 
by  I  he  Judb  ions  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution 
may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  en«ngb  to  resist  every 
tci.dcncy  to  disease  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floatiug 
irouiid  08  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We 
miiy  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  onrselves  well  forti- 
led  with  pare  blood  and  a  properly  nonrlshed  frame.” — Civil 
Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  v  ith  boiling  water  or  milk  Sold  only  In 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus: 

•lAMES  EPPS  &  CO  ,  Ltd.,  Homueopatbic  Chemists 
London,  England, 


THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL 

and  genuine 


^  BEST  AND 
J  PUREST 

M5 

i^oF 

beef. 


XUM 


especially  when  you  consider  that 

A  Two  Ounce  Jar 

contains  enough  Extract  to 


40  Plates 


ARMOUR’S  is  the  only  Extract  which  possesses  strength  and  true 
beef  flavor  to  such  an  extent. 


To  Prepare  Consomme  Quickly: 

For  one  qiiort  of  soup  (siiflicicnt  for  four  or  five  i 
J^rds  of  a  teaspoouful  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef 

teaspoonful  celery  chor  ■■ 

spoonful  Kr.ated  onion:  V.C..— . . . 

(The  boiling  water  extracts^  the  flavor  of  the  > 
soup  requires  no  further  cooking.) 

To  Make  Clear  Red  Tomato  Soup: 

To  one  quart  of  the  above  add  %rd  can  stewed  and  strained  tomatoes. 

To  Make  a  Beef-Tomato  Cream: 

Add  to  the  clear  tomato  soup  14  can  evaporated  cream,  and  powdered 
mace  to  tlavor. 


people),  dissolve  from  ^  to 
a  y-aaaa.wu.  -  w.  000  quoit  boiUng  watoF; 

hopped  very  fine,  or  use  celery  salt  to  taste;  i  tea* 
NVorcestershire  Sauce,  or  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

vegetables  at  once  and  this 


Armour  &  Company 


hotels. 


HOTEL  ASaHL-HI 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Perieci 
<  ulsiae  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
S^tes.  stend  for  book  and  rates. 


April  4,  1895. 


tfiE  EVANGEUSt. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  Atumic  cuy.  n.  j. 

On  the  Beach,  Elevator,  steam  heat,  filtered  wat-r, 
sun  parlor,  billiard  and  music  rooms. 

CHAMBER8  &  HOOPES. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  Full  ocean  view. 
Sea  water  baths  in  honse.  Also  illustrated  kooslet  free 
K.  BOBBKTS’  SONS. 

AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 

Will  find  a  comfortable  boma  at  moderate  prices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  location,  by  addressing  M'llb  Vekdin,  100  Ave¬ 
nue  Victor  Huvo,  Palis,  France. 

American  refereiices. 


✓"X  IXT'  EVAKOEMST’S  PBESBYTERIAK  PILOBIHACIE  AND  CHI  B€H  MUSIC  TOUHS, 

IlSfl  SiBI..  rting  bv  specially  chartered  American  Lm-i  Steamer  “renin”  (6,OCO  tons), 
■"4  m  I  Hv  I  m  •>»'>«  no  I895.  unoer  the  personal  tourist  managemeot  of  F.  (\  Clark. 

I  i  I  1  f  I  I  VACATIONTRIl*lOEUBOPE.per-CirYOFROME.“June29.  189G.or- 
JL  \  JS  fraoized  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cr<  fTut.  4h  days  only,  S:fM),  or 

di^s.  $330  Select  Private  Party  to  Earope,  Jul  3. 18~6.  per  new  American 
line  S.s.  PARIS,  $300.  stopping  at  liest  hotels,  and  everything  the  very  best. 

„  ,  .  ,  ^  best  ticketing  facilities  to  England,  Ireland.  Scotland.  Central 

Europe  Orient,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lines.  Send  fur  Tourist  Gazette. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  TOURIST  AGENT,  I  I  I  Broad  ay.  New  York. 

Offlcial  Ticket  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Erie,  and  oth  nnk  Lines. 


iiiBiiiBiiiaiiiBiiianiBiiiai:iBii'BiiiBiiiBiiiBiiiBniBinBii>BiiiBiiiainBiiiaiiiBiiisnaiiiaiiiBiiiaiiiBiiiBiiiaiiiaiiiaiiiaiiiBiiaiiiBiiiaiiiBiiiaiiMiiaiiiBiiiBiia.iiaiiiaiii 


■  /i/i  knowledged  the  best.  J 

i  Uses  the  finest  quality  of  i 

I  Gold  Pens.  Perfect  feeding  of  the  ink.  \ 

I  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  for  ■ 

I  illustrated  priced  catalogue,  free  on  application.  § 

I  ^  THE  PARKER  PEN  CO.,  JANESVILLE.  WIS.  S 

liiiiBiiiBiiiBiiiaiiiBiianiB;iiBiiiainaniB!iiBii«iiiBiiiBi!BiiiaiiiBii)anBuaiiiaHiBiiiB:i!B:iiB:i:aiiiBmiai!iB'HBiiiBu:aiiiaiiiBi!«iB:iiarB- B'jBi/MrBiiiBui] 


WINTER  TOURS. 


MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DATS 
The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run 
iiing  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets.)  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Aiizona. 
Japan,  Cliina  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  843  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  plao 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


^vauel. 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 

ALL  TBAVELING  EXPENSES  INOLUDEl). 

A  narty  will  leive  New  York  Naturday,  May  18. 
on  the  Large  and  Eleg.nt  TwinsTew  Steamship 
“Liiioania’'  of  the  Canard  Line,  for  a 

Special  Tour 

THROUGH 

EUROPE, 

Viaiiins  Ire'and.  Srolland.  Englaud,  Norway,  the  Laud 
of  the  Midnight  .Sun,  .Sweden.  Drnmark.  Bnaxia,  Ger- 
iiianv.  Austria  Uubgary,  the  Rh*ne  Country,  Hel'and. 
Be  gium.  France,  etc.;  or,  diverging  at  Vienna,  through 
Norlbern  lialy.  the  I'aiian  Like  R^ion.  Swi'zerlanU. 
etc.  Acruise  through  the  wonderful  Fjord-*  of  Western 
N'nrwav,  a  vovage  to  the  North  Cape,  and  visits  to  t-.e 
Grett  Fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  many  quaint  cjiners 
of  the  Old  tVorld.  'the  Party  will  be  Limited  in 
Number*.  Other  Parties  at  Later  Date*.  Tours  to 
Calitomia,  Alaska,  Yellowstone  anil  Japan.  Send 
for  Itinerary. 

INDEPENDENT  RAITiROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP 
TICKETS  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Xt.A.3rxxxojtic5L  TT^lxltooxki.'b, 

37  East  14th  St.,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  cor.  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 

296  Wushington  St.,  Boston. 

20  South  Tenth  St.,  Phiiadeiphia. 


OLD  TRAVELLERS 

Kiiow  well  the  necessity  of  making  Atlantic  and  Earopenn 
arrangements  well  In  advance.  Should  you  Intend  to  go 
abroad  this  year,  a  line  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

stating  what  >  on  want  will  speeddy  put  you  In  pos8e8.slon  of  all 
Information  regarding  Ocean  and  Kallioad  travel  generally. 
iTogrammes  free  on  application. 

New  York,  281  Broadway;  Uptown  Offlee,  1225  B’wav; 
Boston.  a32  Washington  **t.:  Chicago.  234  South  Clark  St.; 
Philadelphia,  828  Chestnut  St. 


TH  E  LEGEND  ON  YOCB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address 
label.  Thi- figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  subs  ripiion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  ui;  your  paper  and  see  ii  anything  Is  dm 
The  EvANnKi.iBT.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  b 
ThbEvanoklist 

33  Union  Square  N  Y.  City. 
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Travelers  Cheques 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


No  Identification  Required. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  Most  Remarkable  Offer!! 

TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER! 


WAISTS 


Excel  All  Others 


— rOR— 

LADIES,  MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 


Short,  Medium  and  Long  WaUU 

White,  Drab  or  Black. 

Clamp  Buckle  at  Hip  for  Hose  Supporters.  Tape- 
fasteued  Buttous.  Cord-edge  Button  Holes. 

Sold  by  all  Leading  Retailers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

FERRIS  BROS.,  Patentees, 

341  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office,  537  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


April  4,  1894. 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 


65  Broadway.  78  Monroe  St.  45  Franklin  St. 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 


WILL  SEND  A 


PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


H  ElALTH  rOOD  Co's 


CONSTIPATION 
AND  PILLS 


CURL 


glute:  isi 
SUPPOSITORIES 


to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  $3.00  and  the  name  and 
address  of  a  bona  fide  New  Sub.scriber,  to  whom  w’e  will  send 
The  Evangelist  for  one  year. 


Retail  Price  of  Fountain  Pen,  .  $2.50 

One  fear’s  Subscription  to  The  Evangelist,  .  3.00 

Ordinary  price  of  both,  .  . 

Fountain  Pen  and  The  Evangelist,  .  $3,00  . 

The  Parker  Fountain  Pen  has  been  tested  for  years,  has 
the  fine.st  quality  of  gold  in  the  pen,  and  a  fountain  which 
feeds  the  ink  perfectly  and  continuously.  We  will  furnish 
either  stub  or  fine  pointed  pens.  Every  pen  is  guaranteed. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  to  every  one  on  our 
mailing  list  one  of  the.se  pens  on  the  above  terms. 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


When  traveling  in  Europe  and  Other  Foreign 
Countries  Carry 


More  Convenient  than  I.«tters  of  Creditor  Circular  Notes,  and  Hall’ 
the  Cost. 

Available  at  over  20,000  Flaees  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
Mexico.  South  America,  Cuba,  India,  China,  Japan,  United  States,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  including  Principal  Hotels. 

Cheques  Issued  for  $10,  $2t>,  $50,  $100  and  $200  each. 

Kxaut  Amount  in  Fitreign  Money  printed  on  Cheque  will  be  paid 
without  commission  or  discount  by  an  extende<l  list  of  Bankers. 

Kates  and  Further  Parti<‘ulars  can  be  obtained  from  any  Ager.t  of 
the  American  Fxpress  Company,  also  at  the  Principal  Offices  : 


A  Most  Remarkable  Offer  1 1 

Good  Until  June  1st,  1895. 


Abandon  Physic  t  Use  Gluten  Sappositeries  for  Constipation,  and  see 
that  **  Health  Food  ^mpany”  Is  on '  the  box,  as  there  are  dangerous 
mitatiions  abroad  I 


FOR 


FOR 


Adults 


Babies 


50c. 


50c. 


The  Surest,  Simplest,  Safest  Remedy  on  Earth 

No  purgatives,  no  cathartics,  no  laxatives  to  destroy  the  stomach, 
but  strengthening,  upbuilding,  local  nutrition,  50  cts.  Free  by  mail. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Pamphlets  free  by  mail. 


THE  HEALTH  FOOD  CO. 


makes  the  best  Flouts,  Cereals,  Breads  and 
Biscuits  in  the  World  and  sends  them  to 
all  nations.  At  the  head  stands 
WHEATENA,  The  Breakfast  Food. 

The  Moat  Xotirishing, 

The  Ktinieri  Digeetetl, 

The  Motft  PalataMe, 

The  QuickeM 

Vooketl.  1 


25c. 


All  Grocers  Sell  It. 

^1  Free  Pamphlets  Freely 

^  ^  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

health  FOOD  CO.*fi 

\  ferric ES  EVEBY WHERE. 

^  Head  Office,  61  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

New  EngUnd  Office,  199  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 

\  Philadelphia  Office,  632  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Western  Office,  1601  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 

63  I  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Number 


Number 


FERRIS’ 

Good 

Sense 
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